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For ye shall go out with joy 
And be led forth with peace; 


‘ 

} ' The mountains and the hills = $1 
i Shall break forth before you ale 
; Into singing, and all the trees 

i Of the fields shall clap their hands. 


——Isaiah ch. 55, v. 12. 
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The record of walks herein are taken from Fellman’s 
: diary, and are published at the request of the many people 
who share his love of fell-walking. May they and others 
find interest and pleasure in the reading. 


: To .some the \ 
: : “Freedom”? of the city 
To us the 
freedom of the fells, 
And surely to us 3 
i Is the blessing given. 
Fs —Feilman. 
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To 
Jack, FRANK, CLIFFORD, 
"AND THE MANY OTHERS 
WHO HAVE GLADDENED 
THE HOURS 
WITH TRUE FELLOWSHIP. 


They walked unto Eternity, 
And the Seasons were no more; 
To a land of sweet fraternity 
And dwelt there everemore. 
—Fellman. 


FOREWORD. 


It is said, on how good authority I do not know, that a 
prosperous townsman once bought a farm and put a bailiff in to 
manage it. On learning that the price of wool was rising the owner 
set a telegram, ‘‘Start shearing.” To this he received the reply 
“Can’t shear; lambing.’’ Whereupon the astonished bailiff was 
answered ‘‘Stop lambing; start shearing.’’ A much less apocryphal 
story is related by John Buchan in “Memory Hold the Door.’ 

He tells how, one November, W. E. Gladstone on a visit to 
Scotland noticed that, a snowstorm threatening, the sheep were 
making their way, as is their custom, to the barer hill where the 
drifts could not lie. _Mr. Gladstone spoke to the shepherd. “Are 
not sheep the most foolish of all animals? Here is a storm pending 
and instead of remaining in shelter they are courting the fury of the 
blast. If I were a sheep I should remain in the hollows.”’ To 
which the shepherd replied: ‘‘Sir, if ye were a sheep ye'd have 
mair sense.”’ 

These two tales, which illustrate the surprising ignorance of 
country things on the part of even the most successful townsman, 
may illustrate perhaps the first point J want to make in introducing 
this vigorous volume of ‘‘Fellman.’’ The writer of the book is a 
country-lover and also the founder of a Fellowship designed, 
amongst other things, to foster good relationship between farmers 
and shepherds and walkers. If the book at all furthers this design, 
then, apart from its obvious other merits, it will have served a useful 
purpose. My point is that much of the conflict which undoubtedly 
arises in some cases between the townsman and the countryman is, 
it seems to me, largely due to a quite excusable ignorance on the 
part of the townsman. This conflict could largely be resolved by a 
humility and willingness to learn on the part of the townsman when 
enjoying himself, as he has every right to do, in the country. 

Thus, to the minds of some, the typical countryman is more 
or less half-witted, spends his time when not at market or leaning 
over a gate, eating large quantities of clotted cream, new-laid eggs 
and home-cured ham washed down with milk or cider, according 
to taste. What he can’t eat or drink he sells at a subsidised price 
to the public. At odd intervals he emerges from behind haystacks 
and hedges to drive the townsman off his land in an irate and 
unreasonable manner. 

This picture is in every respect false. 

The countryman is highly intelligent and has to be or he would 
be quite unable to win a living from the soil. He is usually skilled 
at many things such as hedging, ploughing, milking, stock-rearing, 
haymaking, harvesting, walling and a hundred and one other tasks. 
Each one of these operations is a highly technical work which has 
to be hardly learned. 
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z Food subsidies subsidise the consumer, not the farmer, since, 
if they were removed the consumer would have to pay a higher 
price for the goods. 


The farmer is, in my experience, usually more than tolerant 
of those who walk over his land when no harm is done. On the’ 
rare occasions when bucolic anger is roused it is because there is a 
very good reason, such*as the ruining of a meadow or the frighten- 
ing of lambing ewes. 


There are many things to be learnt about the countryside and 
the learning of them incidentally doubles the interest of a sojourn 
there. The various prohibitions and instructions connected with 
good rural behaviour all have sound reason behind them. 


I am quite sure that when walkers understand these reasons 
they are only too willing to act accordingly. 


To begin with, the countryside is not, as many seem to think, 
just one vast piece of ‘‘waste’’ land with a garden or two round the 
farmhouses, the rest being available for building houses on or 
appropriating for such daft projects as civilian aerodromes and 
open-cast coalmining. All is cultivated and productive of some 
kind of real wealth or else capable of being so. The fells graze 
sheep or cattle, the woodlands are crops in themselves. Almost 
every acre of land in England that can support stock of one kind or 
another or grow a crop, even if only heather for the honey bee, 
does so. 


To picnic in a field or walk through a wood is as surely to be 
in the place where someone earns his daily bread and produces 
goods as one is in a weaving-shed, a shop or a doctor’s surgery. 
Civilised folk don’t throw litter about in a shop or leave safety- 
gates open in a factory. Why should they in the country? 


The reason why gates should be shut in the country is that 
animals worth anything up to some hundreds of pounds may. in 
consequence of their being left open meet with death or injury in 
the highway or cause some fatal accident which may cost the owner 
even more than hundreds of pounds and lose the nation meat or 
milk. 


A meadow should not be trampled down in. haytime even 
though it may be a short cut to a “‘glorious view’’ or a snug spot 
for courting, for the simple reason that the trodden grass is difficult 
or impossible to cut, with the result that the hay is lost and the 
money or the milk that it would have produced 1s also lost. 


The reason why glass bottles or broken glass should not be left 
lying about is also that much damage may be caused by fire, which 
could result from the concentrating of the sun’s rays on to some 
dry material through the glass. A whole family might even be 
made bankrupt through such a cause. Also some valuable beast 
might receive fatal injury by lying or treading on broken glass, or 
the knives of the mowing machine be broken by it. Delay and 
expense would then ensue. Farm stock are not kept as pets but. 
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to feed the nation and sometime: 


the process. 
The second point I wou 
deals with, though I do not know whether he or anyone © 


ld like to make is one which “Fellman”’ 
Ise for 
that matter, would agree with me. The subject is that of beauty. 

Part of the attraction of the countryside is the beauty to be 
found there at all seasons of the year and at all hours of the day 


and night. This consists not in sight only, but also in sound, scent 


and touch. 
Am I ‘‘barking up the wrong tree’? in suggesting that the 
_ walker could enhance this beauty with his or her clothes? 
he impression given by some is that it is thought that the 
countryside is a more or less empty area and inhabited, so far as © 
it is inbabited at all, by folk who are alf-blind as well as halt- 
witted, and therefore i¢ doesn’t matter what one’s appearance is 
like. The worker in the city, a sartorial purist during the week, 
apparently ignores all the rules at the week-end and saunters forth 
looking like something that is neither flesh nor fowl nor good red 
herring. Possibly he feels ““comfortable.’’ But the countryman, 
who is out in the country in all weathers and at all seasons and 
cares as much about being comfortable as the next man, dresses 
quite differently. It is certainly possible that the walker would be 
even more comfortable dressed other than he usually is. 

Some time ago in the “Lakes,’’ yeatly becoming more and 
more suburban; this problem was forced upon the present writer by 
reason of the fact that in a comparatively small area many walkers 
in garb various and curious were concentrated. An extreme 
example, dressed in something vellow to counteract the rain and 
carrying a rucksack, reminded one not of a human being at all but, 
shall we say, a cross between an emaciated camel and a barrel of 
axle-grease. ; 

Are “‘shorts’’ so essential to the enjoyment of the countryside 
as it appears to be thought by many thousands? The human leg 
is, generally speaking, beautiful. Likewise the leg seen with part 
concealed is beautiful. But many modern garments cut off the 
sight of the legs about half way up the thigh, which seems to be 
emphatically not the line giving the best proportion. 

Surely it would be more fitting if visitors to the countryside 
who receive so much from it that is lovely were themselves to show 
their appreciation by conforming to the general rule of beauty 
which appears to be part of the natural landscape. 

Now don’t let us start an argument about what is and what 
is not beautiful. That is quite another story and your best plan, 
if by chance you have followed me so far, is to get on with 
“Fellman’s’’ tale. 

This I am sure you will enjoy, and I wish it much success. 

J. S. B. WALLIS, 


March, 1051. Newchurch-in-Pendle Vicarage. 


INTRODUCTION. 


“T will make mention now of ihe work of the Lord, and will 
declare the things that I have seen.” 


THOUGHTS ON FELL-WALKING. 


Firstly, what is a Fell? It is a word, Icelandic in origin and 
meaning a rocky hill. 

In many respects it can be likened to a moor, excepting where 
the fell has to be reached by climbing rough and sometimes craggy 
slopes, the moor is usually the wide open land between hills or 
mountains, or perhaps the land rising on to them.. To many moors 
one can go by mechanical transpert, such as Widdop, Gorple, 
and others. But the fells stretching across the hill or mountain 
summit, such as Boulsworth, Hameldon, Pendle, Helvellyn, The 
Langdalés, Peny-ghent and the numerous others, have to be 
attained under one’s own power; viz. one man power or one woman 
power, and I fervently pray it will ever be so. 

I myself am a great lover of the fells, but that does not mean 
I have a dislike for the woods, the quiet stream, the meadow path, 
or the glen. Not by any means; such places have to be crossed 
or taken in the stride as we walk towards the higher ground. It 
simply means I prefer the fells, their appeal is the stronger. 

Many years ago, I read an article which purported to explain 

-that preference and appeal. The writer, if I remember rightly, 
put it dewn to inherited customs of our forbears, a conscious 
heredity in some, yet latent in the majority. 

Many of my friends acgount for it in other ways, not quite s0 
interesting, yet more to the point, and in such expressions as 
“screwy, ‘“‘balmy,’’ “‘uncivilised,’’ etc., perhaps touching on the 
slanderous. 

Still, I often think, when we are enoying a lovely juicy orange, 
were someone to tell us it’s a sour lemon, we could afford to _ 
sympathise with the unfortunate one, the while we continue to 
enjoy the orange. 

Many things go to create the appeal, the attraction, for the 
true fell-walker. The climb itself, bringing the increasing vista, 
the thrill of the scramble over boulders or crags, the satisfying of 
the desire and urge within, to be yet higher, an urge not understood, 
yet ever present. Then, when the summit is attained, there is the 
great extensive panorama to behold. 

What about the cloud-enveloped summit, you may ask, when 
the curtain is down and the stage obliterated from view? 

A fair question from the uninitiated, yet of no consequence to 
the fell-lover. Why? Well, once again for a reason not under- 


stood, yet which is assuredly felt, we get a thrill from the swirling 
mist and its weird, flimsy drapings. Irrespective of visibility, a 
desire amounting to a yearning has been met, 

Once the height has been gained and much excitement and 
interest has been indulged in, as we enjoy the scene far below and 
pick out familiar places, we now have the pleasure of the walk 
over the fell. : 

Seldom have I known a fell-top windless. In summer it is 
the ideal walking ground, for obvious reasons. Cool, as against 
the hot fields below, and free mainly from the tantalizing flies and 
midges. 

The lovely incomparable beauty of the colouring, always 
blending softly as becomes a rich canvas. The many springs, 
which are the source of the great rivers, waterways and estuaries. 

How absurd to talk of ‘‘barren fells,’’ for here is the very 
womb, active in germinating vitality. How can that be “‘barren’’ 
which forever supplies us with that which is the chief component 
of our very bodies, and without which we could not exist, viz. 
water? Barren indeed! Why, up here we are in the very midst 
of life, in a physical and spiritual sense, for one is never alone on 
these high acres. 

Nay! sit and relax in this unique solitude and you will feel the 
great peace entering your heart and mind. Listen and you will 
be conscious of a presence, for you will hear. You will be conscious 
of new thought, encouraging and inspiring. 

In the great freedom around you will see a way out, where 
but yesterday you thought the road was unsurmountably blocked. 

What of winter, when the wind blows cold and strong, when 
it is fatal to tarry, as then the very bones are chilled. When the 
blizzard beats about as though determined to exterminate all 
within reach, and the hail smacks against your cheeks as though 
to dent the flesh like hammered old pewter. When the unwarv 
step sinks your leg to the knee in sucking bog the while your ears 
tingle with the caress of the east wind. 

I do not know the answer. I can only say I have known such 
conditions oft, and I have enjoyed them all. You sit by your fire 
and doubt my statement. Yet you shouldn’t. For is it not 
obvious that being a purely voluntary pastime, were it not giving 
pleasure, I should then be like others and draw the arm-chair up 
to the fire? 

I have left a warm room and a good book on a dark winter's 
night, as the storm rages without, and the wind howls through 
the trees, to climb old Pendle. JI have never known what I hear 
in the wind, whether it is an invitation or a challenge. I only 
know it finds response in me. Perhaps a deep affinity is the correct 
word. 

As I was saying, the height attained, now the pleasure of the 
fell crossing. The skill of finding direction from compass and map, 
as one strides, in exhilarating freedom, the trackless route. The 
fun and enjoyment in jumping over quagmire, or sliding down 
peaty slopes. Observing the grace of flight as the grouse or curlew 
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takes to wing, and the noting of the ever-changing scenery around. 
The knowledge that you are high above the domains and trails of 
your fellow-men. You are on top of the world in many ways. 

Not always is the crossing made under rough weather con- 
ditions. Definitely the best days are in winter; for many’s the time 
I have known a calm day, when the frost has hardened the bog, 
and the country around and below is covered in a mantle of white; 
when the quick stride encourages the circulation and the blood 
rushes through the body bringing warmth to the extremities; or 
when, as is oft the case, the sun peeps out on a frozen earth and 
tints the snow in golden hue, or in its early setting touches sky and 
landscape ‘too in glorious orange and vermillion. 

’Tis in such splendour as this we are rewarded for our exertions. 
The scene of glorious magnificence is not observed from the vale. 
We have to climb high to see the whole compass horizon, and in 
the exalted view find exalted spirit. 

Barren? Nay, friend, the fell is a classroom, a university 
of the higher Physics. An elevated reading room. A storehouse of 
learning, wherein we find the eye alone is not the only means of 
seeing. Our seeing tends towards that great human need to-day, 
understanding, and that need surely is not found in barrenness. 

People who criticise the fell-walker and who wax sarcastic in 
shallow so-called wit-are really inconsistent. For.after all it is but 
a simple desire to follow one of the oldest of natural pursuits. A 
desire in which the weather, fair or foul, matters not at all, for 
surely we are not biologically animals of the hibernating species; 
or if you read and believe your Bible, does not it say, “‘Man 
shall have dominion over all?’’ including the curlew, in merry 
flight over the fell, or the cheery robin, on the snow covered tree. 

True it is, reason forbids we should be up yonder on the fell, 
as naked as our early ancestors, yet neither is it necessary to rush 
to the wardrobe for the camphor-smelling woollens on the first sign 
of autumn. 

In olden days the approach of Autumn was witnessed; now 
it is smeli in the camphor-impregnated atmosphere of café, cinema 
or ‘bus. 

Surely -it is the person who sits with knees up the chimney, 
imbibing the doubtful enlightenment of a Sunday newspaper, who 
is really unnatural. Or, in my humble, yet firm opinion, the lads 
or lasses who spend a few hours weekly looking anything but 
natural, as they go through a performance of deep-breathing 
exercises in stuffy rooms. 

Make no mistake, my friends, fell-walking in rough weather 
is not a craze, but, to many of us, a natural and enjoyable pastime. 

ft may be said, surely it is savage and unfriendly, as the storm 
hits the fell top and seemingly attacks one in an unrelenting fury? 

No, not really; we do not receive it that way. To us who 
love the tramps over the higher acres it is all an expected part of 


the walk. Or, if not expected, at least an accepted part. 
_ i don’t think myself a love of all year round’ fell-walking 
is a lov~ created and developed. In my case { have certainly been 


conscious of a relationship with wild and rugged nature, with storm 
or sunshine, since early boyhood. It would seem there is some- 
thing in the heredity theory. 

Many times, when ever so young and knowing nothing of felis 
or mountains, I have stood gazing at a moon which seemed to be 
rushing across a stormy sky. I remember, too, picking out 
mountains and lakes in the cloud formations and finding them 
deeply entrancing. All of which was some 40 years ago, yet it has 
remained with me at every stage of life. That is why I feel that a 
love of the remote solitudes, the wilds and the trackiess fells, is an 
affection inherent in us. 

I realise, as my words are heard or read, they may give the 
impression we are a tribe, a fraternity of sentimentalists. 

On this matter I cannot speak for others, yet, speaking for 
myself, I am a sentimentalist, and as a sentimentalist is defined as 
one who concerns his or herself with the higher spiritual and moral 
feelings, what is there to deny? Would to God there were more of 
us in this insane world of self-greed and mistrust. Yet being of 
such feeling does not mean I am devoid of a sense of humour, 
morbid, or a theorist. On the contrary I think I do more laughing 


“when out walking than at any other-time, and all of us know there 


are many worse places to laugh than on a fell-top. 

The truth is that solitude in the high places, amidst natural 
grandeur, does lift us away from materiahsm and its attendant 
bitter thinking. To be away and above the ‘‘madding crowd” 
encourages meditation, and believe me, friends, meditation is a 
fine thing. . 

Often I find the same peaceful atmosphere on the fells, so 
uplifting and exalting, as is found in the sanctified atmosphere of 
our old. churches. : : 

No, friends, we are not a tribe or a sect of fanatics, although we 
can be named perhaps a fellowship or brotherhoed having mutual 
interests and cordiality of feeling. : 

Some of us feel the need to climb higher, if we would look 
into LIFE, gaining, with each upward step, the loftier and ennobled 
thoughts which lead.to a clearer conception of Love and Duty. 

Briefly summing up then, let us say, 

If we are physically fit, 

If we love climbing, 

If we love the solitudes of the heights, 

If we possess stout boots and a stout heart, 
then we are in the fortunate possession of the rare ingredients 
which shall, when mixed together with the milk of human kindness, 
bring forth a great inward, deep and satisfying contentment. Mix 
them well, friend, bake the whole in the warmth of an understanding 
love, and thy yearning hunger shall be met with a food Divine. 

With the poet Keble, you will repeat oft: 

THOU.WHO HAST GIVEN ME EYES TO SEE 
AND LOVE THIS SIGHT SO FAIR 

GIVE ME A HEART TO FIND OUT THEE, 
AND READ THEE EVERYWHERE. 
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JANUARY. 


Come Bess, lass, let’s be going. 

The pastures and hills around are to-day covered in a thin 
layer of snow, and as I had crossed the fields with the dogs at an 
early hour this morning I had really been held in rapt admiration 
as I looked at “‘old Pendle.’’ Not only was he snow-covered but, 
almost as by some heavenly phenomenon, he was tinted with a red 
glow, apparently from the eastern sun, which in itself was not of 
that hue. 

One was reminded of looking at the world through rose- 
coloured glasses, only here was no self-deception. The “Great 
Artist’? had been busy on His canvas, and here was the real thing— 
Beauty unadorned, unique, inimitable. Again I knew and felt the 
irresistible urge and desire to ““be close with Pendle.’’ 

1 set a swift pace by Whitehough Water with an eagerness 
and a keen anticipation which many folk would find it difficult to 
understand. Deep Clough, my favourite approach to the summit, 
was in direct line with my vision as I headed towards Narrowgates; 
its southern slopes were snow covered whilst the opposite slopes 
were free. J was very warm, in spite of the north wind, as I strode 
up through the plantation near the first reservoir, and here at the 
stile at the head of the path I halted to take in the view. 

Over on the far side of Ogden Clough the steep sides of Spence 
Moor, on whose brackened’ slopes I had often lingered in the heat 
of a midsummer sun, were now suggestive of some steep white cliffs, 
as were the sides of Pendle, now immediately in front of me; not 
a sound to disturb this entrancing tranquillity, excepting the cock 
crowing in the distance and an obviously very contented hen, near 
my feet. I called to Bess, who was having a great and sniffing time 
in the wood, and as we moved towards the farm at the foot of Deep 
Clongh I was content. This, folk, I knew was peace, a comforting, 
wholesome and satisfying peace, truly a “pearl beyond price.”” 

"Ve passed through the farmyard and entered the Clough. 
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“ WALKS AND TALKS WITH FELLMAN.”’ 


The actual climb starts at this point, and T had many times to 
check Bess in her upward canters, down and up again, she Was a- 
living symbol of boundless energy. She joyously revelled in the 
snow and continually returned and licked my hand in sheer sincere 
gratitude. The unspoken, yet so clearly expressed “Thank you.”’ 
“Bess, lass, your devotion, your patience and your eloquent 
‘Thank you’s,’ point a lesson and offer an example to us pseudo 
‘Higher Beings.’ ”’ 

As I approached the V-shaped heart of the Clough I crossed 
the musical beck and proceeded to ascend by way of the untrodden 
snow-covered southern slope. 

It was a thrilling climb, thrilling because of the ever-present 
possibility of a slip and because of the ever widening vista. Every 
moment one of sheer joy. 

Bess’s joy nearly proved costly, for at a point where I was 
using my knees and gripping both snow and turf together, she 
jumped on a ledge just above me and pushed her cold wet nose 
close to my face the while her great red tongue swept across in 
one magnificent gratifying lick. 

I almost toppled back down the hill and 1 don’t think she 
heard my ungrateful and slanderous exclamation, for she was 
bounding in great leaps towards our goal. This I achieved withott 
mishap, apart from sinking up to my calf in some innocent-looking 
green turf. J was surprised, even though 1 smiled to myself, as I 
imagined the remarks which would have been passed by certain 
friends had they been there just then. I was surprised, because 
of all the times I have crossed at this point during the last two years 
I had managed previously to miss it. I made a mental note of it. 
I also noted the happy fact that my new boots and my own styled 
and home-made gaiters had stood the test; my foot was still 
warm and dry. 

I stepped into a very sharp pace in the direction of the Beacon, 
and in spite of the cool northerner spent a fair while taking in 
this aerial view of the landscape, all around the compass. 

Looking mainly east one noticed a definite peculiarity’ with 
regard to the overnight snowfall. 

The -snow-covered acres below started at a point towards 
Downham just above Lane Ends, and with a clear line of demarca- 
ton went east towards Rimington Moor, then across Wheathead 
Height, south to Black Moss. It was just as though Mr. Winter- 
decorator had done so much with his limewashing and then 
remarked, ‘‘That will do for to-day.” . 

Far over beyond the Forest of Trawden I think I detected 
snow-capped Boulsworth Hill, the destination of many walks 
during the past summer, and which I hope to visit very soon. To 
the north, Ingleborough and Peny-ghent, seemingly free from snow, 
stood out boldly and appeared very near. Behind Burnley, dense, 
dark, billowy clouds, resembling smoke from great forest fires, barely 
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left Crown Point and Deerplay Moors discernible, as they reached 
up to the sombre sky. As though relenting in the presentation of 
such a depressing canvas, the Artist had thoughtfully tinted the 
edges of the clouds a beautiful pale gold ’ere they touched the 
gloomy canopy. ~ 
Directing my gaze to the west, very little snow was to be seen. 
Longridge Fell stood out, a dark hulk against a darkening sky. 
Fairsnape, more in keeping, just now, with its descriptive name, ' 
appeared more inviting, or could it be I was swayed by tender 
memories and joyous Bleasdale walks of the past? 
Ah well! come on Bess, lass, I’m a warm-blooded chap, yet 
top o’ Pendle on a December day is no place for meditative reverie, 
however sweet, so we will make to the shelter: of yonder wall and i 
“ev a bit t’ eight, booath on es.”’ Apple for t’ lad, a piece o’ 
stale cake for t’ lass. 
We started the descent in the Downham direction, but desiring 
to take a last look round I at once observed a repeat phenomenon of 
the early morning. Two cone-shaped white clouds, jutting up from 
the eastern horizon, were in some manner caught in the light of an | 
unseen westering sun and were mantled in a pale yellow tint. A L 
Stranger, without map or compass, could easily have mistaken them i 
for the twin Langdale Pikes in winter garb, such was their effect q 
taken in with the general view; it was very interesting. i 
As I dwelt on what I had been privileged to behold, the beauty | 
and inspiring charm of nature in all seasons, my thoughts. wandered 4 
out to Roy, Frank, John, Ruth, Joan, Paula and other companions 
on Pendle during recent months, many of them strangers from other + 
parts of England and other parts of the world, who, at this ! 
moment, were no doubt busy in workshop, office, class-rooms and 1 
in the mines, or studying at universities. a 
Would they like it now, would they now voice the eloquent - : 
praise of old Pendle’s attractions, would they “‘let joy reign 
supreme’’ as the snow crunched under the nailed boot and the 
north= wind caressed the ears? Methinks they would, for in the 
main they were the true type, genuine lovers of the high fell-land 
and wild moors, and anyone in this classification just does not 
concern himself with weather reports. The desire to stretch the q 
legs, to breathe deeply as one climbs the moor-side, to look down 
on the lanes and pastures, to admire far distant landscapes, and to | 
know the grand mental and physical invigoration, as a clean wind 
blows away the depressing cobwebs from out an industrialised 
mentality, this desire is to such people irresistible and must be 
satished in any weather 
Yes, walking on such a day as this is to use energy without toil, 
and often is a view presented which the haze of a summer day has 
obliterated. 
The wind blew cold across Great Coppy as we picked our way cs 
towards Pendle End Bridge on the high road. Several times when, 4 
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whilst taking notes, my fingers became numbed, I called Bess, who 
allowed me to use her warm long coat to restore warmth and feeling 
tomy hands. The early twilight of a winter day now gave warning 
of the approach of darkness, so that as the road over by Annel 
Cross was reached, the firmer footing, alter the uncertainties under- 
foot on the moor-side, allowed of a much longer stride, and apart 
trom a few moments, which I spent looking back over the ground 
covered taking in most of the circle of our walk, good time was 
made down to Black Moss. Then the climb over Stang and so 
home, with a desire fully satisfied. 


PENDLE AND RAD CLOUGH. 


Thou ever joyous rivulet 
Dost dimple, leap, and prattle yet; 
. Thou laughest at 
The lapse of time. 
—~—Anon. 


JANUARY. 


Yesterday morning, about 10-30, young Jack walked in from 
Burnley. Having anticipated the visit I-had got through my 
Sunday morning ‘duties and was soon ready for off. Jn a slight 
drizzle of rain we took the almost inevitable route, Ogden Clough 
to Deep Clough and Old Pendle. 

At Deep Clough I have often noticed the very steep scuth 
side. It rears up at a very acute angle and consists, not of rock 
and turf as elsewhere, but just a smooth face of something like 
shale and soil. 

On this particular morning I felt like engaging in a little 
adventure. 1 pointed to the slopes and suggested to Jack we should 
attempt to ascend by that route. No sooner suggested than the 
operation was in progress with Jack, and the fun started. “To many 
people this was a dull, wet and rawish late January morning, 
with not a thing to cheer the heart. Not so for Jack and me. Two 
strides up, and in a moment we were down again. Kicking ‘the 


edge of my nailed boots well in, I started again. Progress was . 


made, yet we were often in the position of the lamb which “‘every 
time it took a stride, did slip back halt a yard.”’ There was not 
a single place where one could use one’s hands for a grip; we had 
% rely entirely on footholds. Warm from the exertion and with 
much laughter and a feeling of real well-being, we made the rock 
and turf and so eventually the summit. We agreed we must, on 
a future occasion, lead the girls by the same route. 
A course from this point W.N.W. would bring us to Burst 
Clough on the Worston side. 


O Cmuas,, 
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I set. this course and put my compass away. A raw wind 
was the incentive to a sharp walk, and what with talking and joking 
we discovered we had left the course to such an extent as to arrive 
at the Beacon, the “Big End,’’ which is as near North from 
our starting point as matters. 

Jack announced he was conscious of the near approach of 
hunger (it is never far from him), which is as it’ should be, for if 
a 17 years old growing and healthy lad cannot create an appetite 
on a wintry day whilst striding across old Pendle’s crown, well, he 
wants “‘seeing to.”’ I’m a growing lad, that is, “growing wiser,” 
of some 50 years, and ‘“‘by gum” it makes me hungry. 

This being so, we kept a northern course in the straight direc- 
tion, towards the Barley-Downham road, Downham, Mrs. Tyrer’s. 
cottage, and food. 

Some of our Y.H.A. members had had food here and gone 
their respective ways, some were still lingering after a hearty meal, 
and with these we had conversation and, as is usual, much wit was 
flashed around with the usual impersonal humour, much to the 
amusement of our hostess, who on occasions fairly shook with 
laughter. I suspect Mrs. Tyrer of being in her little business for 
other reasons than finance. 

Our original intention for the afternoon was to do some path- 
finding between Downham and a point near Windy Harbour, 
Black Moss. However, on leaving and bidding Mrs. Tyrer ‘‘adieu’’ 
I felt so good and energetic, and still in an adventurous “‘turn 
of mind,”’ I suggested the Worston road. Jack remarked he was 
ready for anywhere, so that we agreed to leave the pathfinding 
to some future date. Dusk was at hand as we left Downham, and 
I was very content as I felt and observed the peace and the beauty 
of this old world village. ; 

Yes, man certainly took an ambiguous ‘‘progressive’’ step 
when he built cities. 

About a quarter of a mile from the village we decided to explore 
a lane on, our left leading in the general direction of Pendle. 
Although shbwn on my 24” map, it was not given as a right of way, 
neither“were footpaths shown at this point. With some doubt I 
kept on towards the distant farm. Jack argued that, as there was 
no notice posted about Private Land, it must be a public right of 
way. This was simple reasoning, yet I felt not so sure as he did. 

Near the farm I caught up with the farmer, who, in answer to 
my enquiry, very kindly assured us it was a public path, although 
little used- When I further asked, could we walk into the clough 
leading towards Pendle from the rear of his farm buildings, he 
permitted us to pass through his gate and so on to the moorland. 
He is the sort of chap one finds pleasure in meeting. 

As I was fastening the gate he pointed out with a warning note 
in his voice, that it dropped dark very quick, we weren’t thinking 
of going ower’t th‘ ‘ill were wi? 
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J assured him we were, and as I knew the Hill fairly well we 
were not alarmed about darkness, but, on the contrary, somewhat 
anticipating it. 

This clough is shown on the map, although unnamed. The 
brook flowing from the clough is named Rad Brook; thus we 
promptly created the name Rad Clough. There was ample water 
for the ‘‘christening,’’ which was duly executed. 

It was a happy thought to explore the clough, for it turned 
out to be a place of secluded charm. It is small, with many 
waterfalls (just now), rocky ledges and trees. It divides in two 
directions. : 

With exactly the same eagerness and joy as when a boy, at 
Jack’s suggestion, I left the obvious and easy path and ascended 
‘by the rocks, over which the water was pouring. In this manner, 
with dirty hands, wet clothing, but with my new boots proving 
their value in turning water, we reached the moor above. 
Darkness had now almost closed around us, and we started the 
climb up old Pendle at a quick pace. Nearing the top, we looked 
back over the fields below. o 

Did you know beauty could be found in the darkness, on a 
January night, whilst resting awhile on the slopes of Pendle Hill? 

You did not? Ah, then, my friend, that is your misfortune, 
and a very sad one too. 

The lights of Clitheroe, Chatburn and Downham, were 
4winkling and blinking far down below in the foreground, and the 
only background was the huge shadowy mass, which is Longridge 
Fell, barely discernible in the darkness. It was grand to behold, 
and we spent some moments in silent admiration. 

We turned and continued the chmb, and as we gained the 
summit I immediately noticed a marvellously bright and rather big 
star over in, I think, it would be the Southern Sky. 

Jack said it was the “Evening Star.’’ I, not being even 
elementarily versed in Astroromy, was in no position to disagree; 
instead, we both agreed on the beauty of its unique radiance. No 
money ever yet purchased a jewel of such sparkle and size. This 
was ours, and it cost nothing. No other stars were to~be seen. 
Just one of God's rare jewels laid on a heavenly cushion of black 
velvet. 

We picked our way slowly and carefully in a southerly 
direction, and ere long, after slight shakings here and there, we 
came to where the myriads of lights at Colne, Nelson and Burnley 
came into full view, and, it would seem, the reflection from so much 
jllumination helped us to pick out our rocky way as we started 
down the well-known path from the Big End, which leads one 
eventually into Barley. 

We reached home at 6-45 p-m., heartily agreed as to our very 

grand day. 
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AN. ALL-NIGHT WALK. 


‘¢ SURRENDER.”’ 
Lord, I will trust Thee through all time, 
Though storms should rage in power sublime. 
Yet will I trust that Thou my feet 
Will guide through storms and troubles dark, 
Through mists that low’r enshrouding sight, ; 
By mountain path and ravine stark, 
Sure Thou wilt guide me to the light. 
To Thee I will surrender all, : 
And gladly listen to Thy call. —W. H. Evans. 
JANUARY. 


Ada, John, Jack and I on a pre-arranged all-night walk. Ada 
and I walked over to Nelson, by bus to Burnley, meeting the others 
at Ir p.m. The weather was fine and not even cold or windy. 
The sky was cloudless and moonless, surely unique on a January 
night. Not a sign of the wintry weather we had thought to be 
more than a possibility at the time the walk was arranged. Dis- 
appointed? Well.... 

I was the appointed leader, and with the route very clear in my 
mind, if not to the eye, I led in the direction of Brunshaw Top. 

Passing along Yorkshire Street two elderly ladies, noticing our 
laden rucksacks, remarked, ‘“By gum, you must be tired.’’  “‘Nay, 
mother,’’ I says, ‘“Wi better not be yet. Wi nobbut just startin’.’’ 
We passed on, leaving.them gasping in amazement and, no doubt, 
wondering as to our mental stability. We had no doubts, we were 
very happy. 

The first halt was made fairly early, at a little cottage at 
Rowley, about midnight; this in response to an invitation of the day 
previous. The young couple here, whilst very clearly leaving no 
doubt as to their idea of a night “‘well spent,’’ nevertheless served 
us with, tea and biscuits. 

Half an hour later we tendered our thanks, and bade farewell, 
the while our young host let go some deep sarcasm concerning folk 
who preferred walkiug to riding, or even walking when a warm bed 
could be had. : ; 

The narrow winding path towards the small reservoir has not 
altered in forty years to my knowledge, so that I had little or no 
difficulty in leading the way through the fields and down to the 


- stream at Netherwoods. I lingered at the footbridge here, and 


whilst my young companions developed an astronomical argument, 
I dwelt in happy and peaceful reverie. Boyhood days and the 
Netherwoods were inseparable, as also were the days of youth when, 
as a young married man, I oft spent summer evenings by this very 
bridge, teaching the young to walk, aye, even the one who but a 
half hour ago, happy with husband and child, had supplied me 
with tea and biscuits. Yea, and even long before my present 
companions were born. 
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Well, ‘‘Time Marches On,’’ true enough, and none of us can 
stay it, yet as I am proving this very night, we can have some say 
in the matter of what time is allowed to make of us. Methinks the 
scythe of Old Man Time is more often found reaping in the barren 
pasture of lost ideals than in the rich meadowland of higher 
thoughts. 

My companions are gazing and pointing skywards, with eager 
expression, and as though it were a symbol I read a lesson. Let 
the gaze and the thought be ever in the direction of the Highest. 

We move on, but hereabouts the paths have been interfered 
with during the years, and soon we are off the beaten track. 
My very intimate knowledge of these parts came to our rescue, and 
very soon we were on dry land in the shape of Bottin Lane. 
I say dry land, because during the past half-hour we had managed 
to find much water. 

Settling down now to a good pace, which, in spite of the dark- 
ness, was made possible by the sound and feel of nailed boots on 
the hard flint road, we soon reached Top o’ Roggerham, and the 
start of the real fun and adventure. 

Roggerbam! Is there a single man or boy from Burnley, 
Nelson or Brierfield, who has not “‘laiked’’ by the stream here, and 
taken home, by field and stile, the jam jar whose contents of small 
minnows were handled with care and pride, unmatched, unequalled 
by the angler of rod, line, and salmon. 

I turn to the moor on my right, and it is not alone the cool night 
air which bids me not to tarry here. 

John takes the lead on the narrow track which climbs diagonally 
up the moor side; and Indian like we fall into line. 

The torches come into valued use now, and as we try to 
economise with the batteries by risking an occasional “‘black-out,”’ 
much amusement is caused by the exclamation of pain or surprise 
as one or another of the party misplaces a foot and comes to sudden 
grief. shiny 
Reaching the high point above the Swinden Reservoirs, and 
as we rested a moment by the site of the old Roman Camp, I advised 
John to strike a course over the trackless moor S.S.E. or just off 
south. This direction I knew would lead us to a wall, which in 
turn would lead us to the Gorple Road. 

However, as we set forth, John became lost in the interest of 
the lights, the many thousands of lights away over in Burnley and 
the adjoining districts. Soon I had cause to regret my choice of - 
helmsman, for what man at the ship’s helm would so far forget 
his duty as to gaze in lost admiration on the Milky Way above, 
the while his ship seeks its way over a pathless and pitch black 
ocean. Among his many qualifications and desires John had no 
claims in the direction of a sailor’s life, and in spite of my warning 
“You are getting too far over to your left,’”’ he wandered aimlessly 
on, and we, like sheep, aimlessly followed. Thus it was sot: 
to be wondered that we were led to a sheep pen on Extwistle Moor, 
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much more to the east than we ought to have.been. In fact, had 
it not been that we landed up to our shins in sheep dung, we 
probably would have, ’ere long, heard the rushing water at Hard- 
castle Craggs. 

* J took over, and by instinct, compass, torch and mud, we 
set foot on Gorple road about a mile higher than we had planned. 
Several times J thought what might have been, had we had 
weather of the usual January order; I know we should have been 
all right, we were equipped for all emergencies; good clothing, 
warm, heavy boots, hot coffee, torches and spare batteries, good 
waterproofs and stout hearts, not to mention John’s sweaters; ves, 
our gear was of the right kind. 

And now the lights o’ Burnley were in full view as we faced 
west down Gorple. Hurstwood reservoir, where I had spent many 
weary and wet hours, labouring in the construction, was just 
discernible on our left. Turning through the stile, short of a mile 
above Worsthorne, we trod a careful direction towards the silent 
water. 

Aye, about 30 years ago, I used to cross these fields in the cold 
hours of early morn, before 7 a.m., after having walked from 
Burnley, often in heavy rain or sleet. I’m thinking, were that con- 
struction starting to-day not a pick or shovel would be handled until 
a ’bus was provided for the workers night and morn. But away 
with such thoughts. To look back 30 years is to realise one is 30 
years older, and who desires such a reminder. fe 

On with the walk, the fun and the jokes, down’ ‘the narrow 
path-into quiet and unchanging Hurstwood. J commanded my 
companions to silence. Our walk, I pointed out, would be enjoyed 
the better by remembering those who preferred sleep and bed on 
this winter night, or perhaps the sick one yearning for the balm 
of healing sleep. We almost tip-toed over the cobbles, and so at 
a good distance from any habitation we haited by the stream and 
prepared for eating. : 

Cowboys? Indians? Plainsmen? Western pioneers? When 
it comes to cooking, to providing warmth and fuel on dewy, wet 
grass in complete darkness, our John has them all “‘licked’’ to a 
trazzle. 

Out came my wee “‘Tommy’’ cooker with its small amount of 
‘Meth.’, out came John’s, but instead of ‘Meth.’ John had improve- 
ments to announce, Paraffin and Petrol mixed. The effect was 
marvellous, instantaneous and electrifymg. His pan of water was 
immediately lost in flames, which John announced was wonderful. 
I cast a doubtful eye in the direction of this fire display, but thanked 
the good night spirits we were out of sight of the Fire Fighting 
Authorities, or-else the peaceful inhabitants of Hurstwood might 
have been rudely awakened by the various towns’ Brigades coming 
charging in. Although I swear it was not his intention to do so 
originally, John claimed credit for providing light and heat. 

My wee cooker had meanwhile brought my beans to boiling 
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point, in some mysterious manner much quicker than his water 
boiled, and whilst Jack’s Primus stubbornly refused to light, I 
quietly enjoyed my beans and coffee, as did Ada. 

However, soon we were all settled and getting on with the job 
of eating. 

The scene had quite an eerie appearance as the flickering light 
from John’s now more passive stove caught our faces, and anyone 
looking from the window of distant cottages would surely have 
thought the witches had returned. At about 3-20 a.m. we tidied 
up the site, repacked the rucksacks, and moved on, to find the 
rough path up to Fox-stones. 

With the extra clothing which I was using for this particular 
walk I was quite warm and with no feeling of tiredness as yet. 

On by Mereclough and Overtown our trail led, down then by 
the steep winding lane into Cliviger. 

The intention had been to cross the railway here and by field 
path reach the Deerplay Road at a point near the ““Towneley 
‘Arms’’ and thence by Crown Point Moors to Rossendale Road. Yet, 
as I noticed a sign of lagging with two of the party, I kept on 
the road to the junction with Todmorden Road and the start of 
Deerplay Road. We halted here that a conference might be held 
and a decision reached as to the direction from now on. 

My companions showed no keenness to start the Deerplay 
climb, and John pointed out the time was 4-20 a.m. As I desired 
to be home by 7 a.m. time became the deciding factor, so that we 
proceeded along Todmorden Road in the direction of Burnley. 

It was at this stage a definite lag was noticed, and a remark 
was passed about 4 a.m. being the hour at which the energy of the 
human body was at its lowest. I reminded my friends we were not 
considered “‘human”’ in the eyes of most judges, so that the rule 
did not apply. Without doubt the very young constable whom-we 
‘met around here had similar views as he eyed our approach, or 
how else could he have permitted our passing without questioning 
and arresting us. Such was our inhuman appearance. 

‘At least. one member of the party had on a pair of slacks for _ 
which it was obvious that that member had never been measured, 
and I earnestly hoped father would not be wanting them this 
morning. 

Crossing Yorkshire Street I could hardly avoid halting a 
moment and looking at Turf Moor. One always associates this 
place with noise and crowds. Just now peace and a strange 
unnatural loneliness covered all. Walking along Belvedere I kept 
a steady pace some 75 yards ahead of the others, waiting now and 
again to allow them to see the way I went. 

‘As I reached the Station Road, opposite Bank Hall, a goodly 
way in front, I rested, and again I dwelt in reverie. T recalled the 
very day this Station Road was opened, quite an event locally. 
so peaceful were the times, that it was afforded the space of “‘Front = 
page news.’’ My mind went further back still to the time when 
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the road leading to Daneshouse was known as the ‘‘ash pad,’’ and 
oft as a very young boy I had watched the soldiers drilling in the 
adjoining field and with big eyes, wide like saucers, gasped in 
amazement as the huge guns were rushed here and there. 

I suppose some of these lads are still around; I wondered what 
they thought of present day military machines und guns. 

Dreaming with open eyes almost became dreaming with’ eyes 
shut, so that on the third yawn, my companions having caught up, 
we walked towards Daneshouse. Surprise was expressed as I 
disappeared down the steps and on to the road which runs along 
by the canal. New to them, but to me just the happy hunting 
ground of boyhood, and I was having a great time. Their surprise 
was only momentary; they cared little methinks where I led them 
so long as it was in the general direction of our final destination. 
There was, I thought, some significance in the fact of their having 
linked arms. Energy had reached the ebb at which collective effort 
was essential. 

Down by New Hall and the old “‘up and down hills,”’ alongside 
Crow Wood, with ne’er a sign now of the Rooks which used to 
build here. In response to a voice from the rear I called a halt 
near Barden bottom, a ‘mac.’ was spread, and with many sighs the 
party slowly lowered itself to the ground. 

The thirty minutes rest which followed was really twenty 
minutes too long. 

The state had been reached in which to lie down and relax was 
akin to perfect bliss, and sleep was close at hand. So that to tarry 
o’er long was fatal to my need to be home by about 7 a.m., and 
with this in mind we started the uphill walk towards Fence. 

It was round about 6 a.m. as we left Barden, and my pace was 
apparently faster than theirs, for I had to keep calling back to 
them to ‘‘Come on.”’ 

And so it was we climbed up to Spen Brook and later New- 
church. Jam sure had it not been for my constant urging, another 
two hours would have elapsed ere we reached home. 

Still the toughest part of the walk was towards the end, 
and having made good time to Newchurch (the Church clock said 
it was now 7-5 a.m.), I eased the pace. 

Just before reaching Spen Brook we had glanced back from 
the high point, looked again at the lights o’ Burnley, and observed 
the fact that this night we had looked down on the town from three 
sides. At Newchurch we turned from the road to the moor, and 
somewhat like the old horse of former days, who after his daily 
milk round would walk doggedly home, because he lived there, 
we reached our final destination and were soon ‘‘suppin’ frae t’ 
gud owd pot a’ tay.’’ Then a meal and work. ‘ 

Birthday over, celebrated in a way unique, yet to our liking, 
and each and all voting we had thoroughly enjoyed our night. 
Tired? “Well, just healthily sleepy. Before parting we arranged 
to meet on the morrow to enjoy a walk on Pendle. 
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DOWNHAM AND BURST CLOUGH. 


Then away! Let us haste from the smoke-begirt towns. 
January. 


John and I were almost ready for starting out when young 
Jack arrived. He was quite fresh and fit and certainly none the 
worse for his previous all-night’s walk. Our night adventure was 
the chief topic, as with Hilary as a further companion, we climbed 
ever Stang to Black Moss. The weather was dull, yet fine and 
fresh, and most suitable for walking. 

John led us through the farmyard near the reservoir and over 
to Annel Cross. The air now was really invigorating and it was 
grand to be on the trail again. Crossing Twiston lane by the 
roadside farm, we followed the stream as it wound its peaceful way 
through the quiet glen. Hilary was happy to be with us again, 
for the second time as an accepted fell-walker; manfully she strode 
along, contemptuous of the deep mud, shod, as shé was, in her 
new nailed boots and her new zipped windjammer keeping 
her warm. 

Not without joy and pride had she slung my old rucksack on 
her back, as I had said ‘‘yes’’ to her expressed desire to be as we 
were. Into it she had quickly stuffed her waterproofs and sand- 
wiches, along with apples and oranges. I think I saw my old 
compass go in also. She is a true ‘“‘Chip off the old Block.’? She 
loves walking for walking’s sake. Just made 11} years, and can 
do a ten mile waik with the climbing of Pendle thrown in for luck: 
Of course the pace is slower on the hills. When she graces our 
company we very carefully avoid any overstrain. It is noticed she 
cften goes out playing on the return home, so that is an obvious 
sign of having walked within her strength. ~ 

John and Jack merely ambled along, for they were in deep 
conversation. Each had discovered that their respective employers 
could by some means carry on without them for five days in 
February, and so they were planning a walking tour of the York- 
shire Dales. 

I caught snatches of the suggested route, and any stranger 
could have been forgiven for thinking they owned a two-seater car. 

John’s enthusiasm ran high as he described the various fells 
they would cross. Yet Jack’s keenness appeared to run low as at 
one point, when John paused for breath during a particularly 
brilliant description, he plaintively asked, ‘(Which gear are we in 
now:’’ And to John’s withering retort, expressed not by voice 
but by a look, he further asked, ‘‘Why! don’t say we’re walking 
ite 

Laughter and wit came easily on this grand January mom; 
and why not? What more could we ask? Mid-winter, and here 
we were enjoying a walk on a day which in many ways had 
advantages over some summer days I have known. Birds in song, 
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trees in bud, the hurrying stream in flood, the robin there, adding 
colour and impishness to the harmony of the glen. Dullness? Not 
a bit of it. Bare trees? Not whilst the birds grace the leafless 
branches and sing to the high heavens of the joy of living. Nothing 
barren in this scene of pastoral charm. One senses life, vitality, 
active creation everywhere. No, winter is not a barren season; 
the only barrenness is in the human mind. ‘‘We have eyes, yet 
see not.”’ 

To the eternal pessimist whom we ever have with us, with his 
“Wi shall ev to pay for this,’’ we retort, ‘‘Away wi thi, lad,’”’ take 
joyously that which is given us, and be grateful; ‘‘Laugh mon, 
and then, come what may, wi’s get over it,’’ because we shall be 
able mentally and physically to face it. 

We follow the little-used paths as they lead us across the fields, 
and so once again we walk into Jovely Downham and into the 
cottage of our hospitable hostess. - 

Soon the “‘pot a’ tay’’ was on the table and we proceeded to 
attend to the needs of the human frame, the mental portion having 
already been well nourished. 

John, who I am certain ought to have been a conjuror, for he 
produces the most astonishing things from his rucksack, caused 
much merriment by displaying a chop of doubtful age and ancestry, 
complete with frying pan, and held firmly therein by half an inch 
of congealed fat. It was already cooked, and very soon, having 
placed the whole contrapticn on the “‘hob,’’ a very appetising smell, 
which belied my first impressions, pervaded the atmosphere. A 
hungry expression is a silent power, and John handed me a 
succulent piece of chop. We did not linger long to-day and soon 
were bidding our hostess adieu. 

John turned towards Chatburn and Clitheroe, as he aimed to 
arrive at his home-town early, the while we made over towards 
Burst Clough and the Screes above. It was quite a change to be 
climbing Pendle in good light and dry weather, and we were quite 
warm as we made our way up over the loose stones. We rested 
frequently to view the distant countryside, the beauty of which we 
each admired according to our outlook. One of the advantages of 
a high viewpoint is that one sees charm and types of landscape to 
satisfy all tastes. } 

Rested and refreshed from Hilary’s fruit stall we continue the 
ascent to a point above Mearley Clough, another halt whilst I fasten 
a waterproof around our younger member, the better to keep out 
the now strong and cool wind, and soon we are enjoying to the full 
the walk across the “‘old man’s’’ rough crown. 

It was dusk as we arrived at the top of Deep Clough and 
almost dark as we passed through the farmyard at the foot. 

The plantation path brought us to the reservoirs in Ogden 
Clough and so down to Barley Green, and the end of our walk, and 
to the happysknowledge of another day well spent. 
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Quoting from Ormerod’s ‘Calderdale,’ 1906. . . 
‘Burst Clough’? or “‘Brast.”’ 

A great “burst”? of water created this Clough in the year 1850. 
Another burst of water is described in a letter by Mr. Charles 
Towneley as a ‘‘mighty torrent’ which issued from the north-west 
end on the 18th August, 1669, which flooded the houses of Worston. 

Such bursts are caused by an accumulation of water in sub- 


terranean caverns; the pressure gradually increases until it bursts. 


through the surface and makes a wey for itself down the hill side. 


ABOVE WHITE HOUGH. 


A wanderer steps to the skirt of the moor 
A fringe of dark firs half environs the green. 


JANUARY. 


It’s no use standing about as the sun peeps forth on a winter’s 
day if you want to sample it. For usually ‘‘Mr. Sun’s’’ visit is 
but brief as the celestial curtain is drawn open and for a short 
while he warms the cold damp earth with his smile. No, one 
should make haste to the higher acres. 

Incidentally that is my idea of a lucky man; one who is so 
fortunate as to be able, physically and in the way of convenience, 
to take the hills at will. 

That’s how it was a glorious morning this week found me on 
the high land, known as Thorneybank and above White Hough. 
The Youth Hostel, the 16th century ‘‘Grange,’’ never in all its 
lovely setting of summer looked more attractive than on this winter 
morn. An early sun was adding to the rare beauty of these few 
acres by the effect of light and shade. The many tall and stark 
trees cast longish shadows o’er the russet carpet. The golden light 
was tinting the rising moor behind, and Old Pendle rose in majestic 
outline in the western background. 

The few farms on the rise above Roughlee looked peaceful and 
clean in their white coats of summer wash. 

Thorneyholme dwellings, the small cottages at my feet, com- 
pleted the entrancing scene of pastoral splendour. 

“Daisy,” the big farm horse, came up to have her nose rubbed. 
Bess, my dog, seldom far away from my shadow, looked on with 
just a suggestion of jealousy in her eyes. 

I lifted my gaze to where the smoke of the great industrial 
valley could be scen rising very straight to the sky. I meditated 
awhile. 

Here I was, stood in the heart of the Pendle country, amidst 
the scenes of ancient witchcraft and legend. I looked around for 
any possible sign of the witches just now. Ne’er a I. .t, ne’erva 
suggestion anywhere. Only good fairies, I thought, on this lovely 
morn. There was evidence of them everywhere. In the happy 
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robin casting impish eye on me, in the birds singing from the trees 
in the wood there. They had been busy of late with colourful 
brush (oh, yes, the fairies don’t hibernate), as could be witnessed 
in the splendour of the crimson berries showing in rich contrast to 
the dark green leaves. 

No witches with broom stick and scow!, just fairies with wand 
and a smile. 

I look again to the valley of smoke, of commerce and men. 
Witches? Well, you know, they were accustomed to changing 


‘their guise. Maybe, in Evil, Greed, Materialism, \Warfare and 


Chaos, they still lived, maybe therein we see the more sinister 
Demdykes of the twentieth century. 


WY COLLER—HAWORTH—BRADFORD. 


Wrap all in golden fire, as if to burn 
All meanness from the earth and soul away. 
—G. Ackroyd. 


JANUARY. 


I had been asked to lecture on this particular day to the 
Bradford Y.H.A. group. Part of my subject concerned walking, 
so that I felt it would be consistent with what I had to say were 
I to cover the distance afoot. 

‘As usual, I decided on an early start, and accordingly rose at 
four a.m. Having prepared everything the previous evening I 
was soon ready for the road, arid with the rucksack shouldered, 
walking-coat buttoned high, stout boots well dubbined, half an 
hour later saw me quietly closing the front door and striding swiftly 
away into the darkness. My torch beam revealed glistening frost 
on the bridge and the ground was frozen hard; a cool wind blew 
gently from the east. Apart from the hoot of the owl from the 
wood nearby it seemed I was alone in a dark and quiet world. 

A very fast pace soon took me through Roughlee, over to 
Barrowford, to reach the top 0’ Colne by five-forty. I was begin- 
ning to get into my stride. Being a little uncertain of the way 
through Winewall, I approached the solitary male figure 1 observed 
in a doorway nearby and made the enquiry. I mentioned I was 
making for Haworth. 

“Haworth!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘You should go straight ahead 
through Laneshaw Bridge.”’ 

I told him I was in a mind to use the Winewall-Wycoller route. 

“But there’s a “bus in a minute,”’ he insisted. 

‘“Maybe,’”’ I replied. “Yet I prefer to walk.”’ 

He closed up. He was nonpiussed. I could not see his face 
owing to the darkness, but I could imagine his expression. 

I was about to turn away when a female voice called out, ‘‘He 
should turn right a bit lower down.”’ 
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Almost simultaneously another male voice called from out the 
darkness, ‘“‘Tha turns reight at “bus depot.” 

It did appear rather funny, for I had no idea anyone was about. 
They each occupied separate shop doorways and had remained 


silent and unseen when I first made enquiry. 


“Thanks,’’ J called, and, crossing the road, I was soon turning 
night at the ‘bus depot. A further enquiry at the Trawden fork 
revealed I had to go up the very steep hill, turn left at the top, 
and then the second left would take me into Wycoller. 

‘Keep to t’ tar-mac’’ came the. final instruction. 

On the top, where the wind blew cool and it would seem I was 
looking down on the lights 0’ Colne from a great height, I took 
out my map and, flashing the torch, soon established my route; 
that “‘Keep to t’ tar-mac’’ was just a little by way of being un- 
certain, and a wrong direction taken in this early darkness might 
easily have landed me anywhere; maybe on the slopes of Bouls- 
worth, now showing very dimly in outline. 

It was about now that a half moon peeped out, rubbed its eyes, 
so to speak, and at once withdrew under the blanket of cloud. 

I could have used him nicely, for with patches of ice under- 
foot and hard frozen ruts, it called for care in placing a foot, and 
somewhat slowed my pace. Yes, I was trying to keep good pace, 
for there was no point in lingering in the darkness the while a 
strong wind blew cold from the east. 

A little later I hear the merry, cascading stream, and enter 
the enchanted domain of romantic and tragic icgend Wycoller. 
Crossing the ancient slab bridge I tarry awhile ’neath the Hall 
ruins. Built about 1570, the once lovely dwelling, I am reminded, 
is only about twenty years older than my own abode. 

The pale moon again peeps out, nothing stirs in the sombre 
gloom, I lean against the cold wall, yet feel only the warmth of 
mellowed stone as I lapse into the soft folds of reverie. Yes, there’s 
warmth in reverence. 

Closing my eyes I hear many voices and the rustle of dresses; 
the tinkling of glasses and the clatter of crockery; much laughter 
and toasting. 

Now I hear the unmistakable noise of heavy wings and the 
shouts and curses and ribald laughter of men. It would seem 
within those stately walls a cock fight is in progress; then suddenly 
ali is quiet, until a few moments later when the sound of horses 
hooves are heard fading away, guests departing. , 

A low sobbing to my left, and behold an elderly lady wipes 
tear-stained eyes with a wisp of lace. 

“The Master is dead, God rest his soul,’”’ she moans. Jollity 
turns to sorrow as the gaunt fingers of Death turn yet another page 
in the ‘‘Book of Life.’”’ 

The smell of candle wick pervades the air as the many lights 
are snuffed, and I awake to find the moon has retired and the 
breeze blows cold. I walk quickly up the Dene against the stream. 
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Lingering on the stone arched bridge where the two streams 
meet I am conscious again of the past. I think of the lines quoted 
in Ormerod’s ‘‘Calderdale’’ : 

About these well-beloved moors, ° 

Rich with the purple bloom, 

The Brontés roamed; 

Their spirits high with childish fun and glee, 

Or mute and sombre as their native hills, 

Inspired ever by the vision, they 

Wrought with the finest fibre of the soul. 
Purple bloom or no, from what little I know of the renowned sisters 
of Haworth, I would hazard to guess they had a fondness for the 
wild moors by night. 

Methinks, as I dwell on the romances and tragedies of their 
time, how they no doubt oft tarried by this very bridge whilst the 
horses supped. It was not difficult to picture the scene, to hear the 
light chatter of feminine voices. 

Aye, Aye, ’tis never alone we are in the solitudes, and always 
do I hnd the company companionable. 

Farewell, friends of the night, spirits of the past, yet companions 
of the present, the sky dawns red to the east, the light cometh 
softly on the dawning and I must wend my way along the modern 
highway which knows not the clatter, the music of the shod hoof. 
I will go-and sing to the music of my own hobbed hooves as I 
stride the metal road which winds up into the crimson horizon. 

The road from the Dene is rough and very steep, for 
which I am thankful. I make a fast pace and am soon glowing 
with: the warmth of exertion. Passing Parson Lee Farm, I 
“ wondered whence the name. Sounds intriguing. ; 

Gaining the high open moorland the wind blows cold and 
stormy and I am conscious of well being and exhilaration.. These, 
I refiect, are the environs nearest to my heart. Open moor, the 
faint light of a new day, the deep crimson horizon ahead, now 
becoming more extensive, the call on the wind as the grouse takes 
wing, the red ripples on the partly frozen reservoir; all a symbol 
ot His quiet beauty; the scene of glorious magnificence. A “bus? 
Would’st thou have a rumble, a stench in heaven? 

Would’st pass quickly through the morning paradise? Nay, 
these rare pictures are seen not alone through the medium of the 
eye, but rather in the deeper and clearer perception of the mind. 
Such pictures are as a study. The glory is in the whole great 
canvas, yet the quality is in the detail. Afoot one can analyse. 
One can quietly enjoy and enthuse. One does not pass through 
an art gallery on skates. 

"Tis on towards eight-thirty as I swing up the hill to the 
“Silent Inn”’; here I anticipate breakfast. Having been marching 
some four hours the anticipation is somewhat eager. Psychologically 
speaking, the odour of bacon, and possibly egg, had been with me 
this past half-hour. 
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I knocked on the door. I waited. I knocked again, harder. 
I waited. The “‘Silent Inn’’ was indeed aptly named. It had the 
silence of the graveyard. ‘ tit 

I carried on up the hill to Stanbury. Just before entering the 
small village I observed the extensive high landscape to the north. 
I tarried a moment. 

A man passing by remarked “‘That’s a grand view in summer. 
Nothing to-day, too misty, but it’s lovely in summer.” 

I could well believe him. 

Yet I doubt if he would have believed me had I told him I 
was quietly admiring the loveliness to-day ’ere he spoke. That is 
the great advantage which results from seeing through the mind. 
T am beginning to understand, i think, how it is so many folk can 
only associate beauty with summer sun. They’ve yet to learn to 
see aright. To see through the mist. ’Tis but a flimsy veil which 
hinders our perception of the true and glorious beauty which is 
with us in all seasons. : 

Stanbury did not know I was coming, or maybe wasn’t 
interested. Ne’er a sign, ne’er a smell of cooking anywhere. I 
walked into the interesting end of Haworth at about nine a.m., and 
almost the first thing I saw was the popular Y.H.A. sign. I took 
the opportunity of viewing the recently opened Hostel, and found 
much to admire. Haworth can now be proud of two associations. 

Making a courtesy call.at the cobbler’s shop down the hill, I 
was received with true hospitality and later left, much refreshed. 

Now once more was I in happy fettle as | moved up the steep 
hill and crossed the moor to Flappit Springs, and so into Culling- 
worth, where duty bade me pay a second courtesy call. Again 
hospitality and refreshment ’ere I leave in the direction of Wilsden. 
I feel good, and allow my mind to dwell on pleasant things as I 
stride along. What a lot of GOOD there is in this seeming wicked 
world. 

Yet somehow it is not allowed to operate in the Councils of 
the nations. Why the heck :ton’t we tell ail the diplomats, the 
technical advisers and the ‘‘Big Chiefs’’ to be off home. Have 
done with scoring debating points wherein human lives are as 
pawns ina game. Get Mr. and Mrs. Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Smith, 
the O’Briens, the McGregors, the Cohens, the Petersons, the 
Levinskys, the humble Herr and his Frau, the peasant Monsieur 
and his aproned Madame. Get them whilst they’re young, gather 
the world’s youth, irrespective of colour, put them together in the 
conference room, and the alleged ‘insurmountable world problems’’ 
would stand a fair chance of settlement overnight. Mutual respect 
might succeed where scheming has failed. 

- Many times have I seen the young folk of several nations 
seated together, dining and talking with ne’er a hint of fighting. 
Respect and Understanding are both seated with them so that 
harmony is assured. These simple illustrations in the lives. of 
simple, humble, ordinary people, at once show up the ‘‘mouthings”’ 
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of the ‘‘intelligentsia’’ for what they are. Largely, the insincere 
utterances of hypocrites. 

But enough... . 

I must continue to enjoy the walk. Recrimination must not 
be allowed to disturb the pastoral peace and the inner peace it 
brings. 

I am entering yet another village when a lady emerges from a 
door. She spots me coming along. There was no one else around. 
She calls to me. 

“Ts t’ shop oppen?’’ and nods down the street towards where 
Tam walking. 

Funny question, I thought, to ask an obvious stranger who 
had not yet been near the shop. 

I halted for a moment, then replied: 

““Couldn’t say, lady, don’t even know where I am let alone 
know if the shop is open.”’ 

She stared at me. 

“This is Wilsden.”’ 

“Champion,” said I. ‘‘How far to Bradford?’’. Careless 
question; for hearken. , 

“Bradford? BRADFORD?” she exclaimed. . 

“Aye,” I replied quietly, “‘the Yorkshire Bradford.” 

“‘Eay lad,’’ she said with resignation, “‘a doan‘ t know, tha’ll 
a’ t’ get a “bus fri somewheer, it’s mony a mile away.’ 

I thanked the good soul and, smiling, moved on. Bradford 
was but a few miles on, and I almost laughed as I visualised her 
outburst had I told her I had walked twenty odd miles. Such, 
unfortunately, is the modern outlook on travel. 


Well, there isn’t a great deal to enjoy by way of rural grandeur | 


as my route takes me on to Sandy Lane. It is all road walking, 
which contrasts unfavourably with my preference for the fell routes. 
However I do not complain. No doubt there are such unfrequented 
trails could I‘ but know them. ‘Tis, I hope but a pleasure 


deferred, so that péfchance I shai? be walking those trails with _ 


new friends in the ‘dats yet to come. 

One p.m., and I am walking through the Bradford suburbs 
(I think it is Toller Lane), and so into the city centre. 

The walk has been thoroughly enjoyed and not at all over- 
tiring. { think I could have carried on to Leeds, after a rest, had 
my appointment been in that city. 

It would seem tiredness is much of a mental state, for the miles 

pass by unnoticed as one dwells on the splendour around. When 
thought is on the exalted plane the mental door is closed to weari- 
ness. Boredom and weariness are much akin and have no relation- 
ship with the observant walker. Walking through city streets for 
one hour, I am conscious of boredom and often feel tired. 

So there it is; lessons everywhere; and one would seem to be, 
guard the thoughts and the body will trouble us little. 

I must remember that. 


FEBRUARY. 


RED SNOW ON PENDLE. 


. .Where every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile. 


FEBRUARY. 


Thick snow, undisturbed, pure white and soft as down, covers 
the White Hough pastures as Bess and I start out on our afternoon 
walk. : 

In the forenoon I had walked over to Nelson, and as I strode 
up Sandy Lane on the return, and at Noggarth Top came into 
full view of Old Pendle, looking more majestic, aye, and more 
appealing and attractive than ever in his new white coat, I decided 
that my two well shod feet should be planted firmly on that grand 
old crown ‘ere this day was spent. 

Realisation was nigh; we were on our way. First I needed to 
make a short call at the Vicarage at Newchurch, so that our way 
led over Thorney Bank and Black Rock. It was 2-45 p-m. 
according to the old church clock as we bid the Vicar adieu and 
turned in the direction of Sabden Fold. rh 

I was on the look-out for a stone stile on my right which would 
give access to the fell named Saddlers Heights. . 

Ten minutes careful ‘walking along the slippery surface of the 
lane brought me to the opening in the wall, although I nearly passed 
by, as it was barely distinguishable in its white covering. 

And now the feli stretched ahead and above, a perfect white 
carpet. Bess obviously felt that this was all prepared especially 
for her, for she promptly proceeded to weave a crazy CIOSS pattern 
on that perfect carpet, as she ran first uphill, then across and 
reverse, occasionally running back to me and licking my hand in 
sheer joy and gratitude. For my part, I did not weave a pattern 
like Bess’s, yet 1 was quite as happy as she as my feet made a 
deep imprint in the snow on my way Up the fell side, and I too, 
metaphorically, licked the hand of the Great Spirit in sincere 
gratitude. It was grand to be alive. 

It was warm going, and I began to doubt the wisdom of the 
extra clothing I had chosen, as the exercise and energy used stoked 
up the heating circulation to “Full Heat.”’ 

At a-high point overlooking the broad Ogden Clough we were 
treated to a full view of the very still and partly frozen reservoirs; 
1 say ‘‘we,’’ for Bess stood looking on with an interest suggestive 
of a full appreciation of the beauty around. Who knows?— 
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When one has a dog as a permanent companion one is given ample 
opportunity to witness the many qualities inherent in the animal 
and, for which, in the minds of most people, it is not given credit. 
Fortunately for many of us the dog is not in a position to express 
an opinion on humans, their qualities and weaknesses. 

Across the valley Old Pendle fairly blended with the landscape. 
My keenness to be up on that top was now very strong. I was 
warm, glowing, and asked nothing more for myself from life than 
just this. Bess whined, ‘‘What are we waiting for?’’ and so, care- 
fully over the snow-covered slopes we picked our way down to the 
valley bed, where the stream, seemingly more joyous than in the 


hot summer months, babbled musically along its winding way to 


the reservoirs. 

Over on to Barley Moor, back a little, and so to the foot of 
the ever attractive Deep Clough. Part way up the fell, whilst 
resting a moment, I noticed the snow-covered quarries on my right, 
which formed a steep ascent on to Pendle. I had, of course, often 
noticed them, yet I had never given them a second thought as a 
possible route. Just now some mad, adventurous thought, decided 
me to forsake the Clough and scale the stone face. Maybe 
memories of scrambles up the mighty slopes of Coniston, Helvellyn 
or the Langdales. Anyhow, I felt in great form this day, and soon 
I was picking my way over the snow, frozen in parts, and itself 
in playtul mood, as it frequently demonstrated by providing pitfalls 
for my, at times, unwary step. 

In fact, twice on my way up it seemed I was in a position 
from which any further move would be, at the least, risky. How- 
ever, I had started something which, unlike the little girl’s knitting, 
could not be put aside, but had to be finished. Bess seemed to 
say ‘‘Watch me where I go,’’ so I did, and very soon I was over 
the last slppery obstacle and on the summit. Yea, once again I 
knew the thrill of being up there. A chap said to me last week he 
was afraid he would find it perhaps monotonous to climb Old Pendle 
as oft as I. Well, now, in that statement one detects a definite 
lack. A lack of knowledge of the ‘‘old chap,’’ for, like the old 
chap at the fireside, he is never two days alike. A lack of observa- 
tion, without which no one can enjoy fully the countryside, and a 
lack of that finer appreciation which is not of the eye, of a scene 
ever changing. Anyhow, affection knows nothing of monotony. 
All honest endeavour has its reward, and the reward for my climb 
was awaiting me, as a most extraordinary illusion, in the shape of 
the seeming fire across the. snow-covered moor, which stretched 
away over to Pendleton. 

A glorious golden sun was bidding an early adieu and, it would 
appear, as though deeply contrite for the early leaving, was making 
amends by painting with a celestial brush a scene of such matchless 
beauty as to be exceptional, even for so great an Artist. 

The sky for some distance either side was of many colours. 
Vermillion, Yellow, Gold, Apricot, not hard and clearly defined, 
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as becomes the novice, but soft and delicately blended. The sky 
elsewhere was haze, yet the snow-covered fell, catching the rays 
and reflecting the many hues from the Celestial Canopy, was as 
though afire, as the tufts which peeped through the snow cast long 
shadows resembling flames. For some time { stood in spellbound 
amazement and deep appreciation. It was a sight which, for 
peauteous effect, I have never seen equalled. To complete the 
picture Bess stood some few yards away on some higher ground, 
perfectly still and statue-like, her big black and white body now 
tinted red, as was the long shadow behind her. 

Then it was as though the Great Artist clearly said, ‘‘Ye 
have witnessed my beauty; ponder, learn and benefit accordingly.” 
For He proceeded to fold the great canvas and, in a few moments, 
nothing was to be seen excepting a hazy sky in which a rather dull 
apricot coloured sun was fast fading from sight. I turned away 
from the West, called to Bess, and proceeded meditatively towards 
the Beacon. Again, as many times before, I thought of Keble’s 
jmmortal verse: 


“ Thou who has given me eyes to see, 
And love this sight so fair, 
Give me a heart to find out Thee, 
And read Thee everywhere.” 


Never, in all my climbs to this high place, either by night or 
day, have I sensed such a quietness as on this winter’s afternoon. 
The only, thing to be heard’ was Reality. Yes, friends, “heard.” 
Perhaps not by the ear was the sound detected, yet I was certainly 
conscious, very clearly, of Reality. I both saw and heard it, and 
it was not of things material, but of the vast Spiritual Realm of 
which I was so deeply conscious. Fancy? Imagination? Nay, 
friends, methinks not. The utter quietness of all around, the scene 
below in which not a thing moved, the very sheep were as still as 
the snow on which they laid; a scene in which not a man or living 
moving thing could be seen, the bare trees were white and still, 
the smoke and movement of the distant towns was obliterated in 
the gathering mist. No sign of man or cultivation, no sign of 
man and devastation. Thus it came easy to the thoughts: What 
is wrong with the world? From whence does discord arise 
excepting in the mind of man? 

“Come on, Bess, lass,’’ we are always learning. ‘Tis true one 
sees little from the valley. One has to climb higher, higher in 
thought and understanding, to witness Reality. 

I think Bess, from the look in her eyes, said something about 
her family having always known that, and therefore had given a 
vow of service to the weaker human family. 

We turned East, and in the fast gathering dark and fog we slid, 
and occasionally tumbled down Old Pendle’s snow covered deep 
slopes. 
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Another half-hour and we had crossed the pastures and were 
home, finding refreshment in ‘‘th’ gud owd pot 0’ tay.’”’ Bess ate 
her fill, licked my hand, and sank slowly down on the broad hearth, 
her great and deep sigh giving eloquent proof of a mind undisturbed 
by humans, their unaccountable ways and strange philoscphies. 
I envied her. 


PENDLE FELLOWSHIP. 


And ye shall be as brothers. 
FEBRUARY. 


In perfectiy glorious weather young Jack and I set out for 
the top of old Pendle. 

Frozen snow underfoot and a warm sun shining down from a 
cloudless sky above, the birds and the stream providing soft music, 
and the whole picture completed by the one lamb, hours old, 
gambolling around, a perfect expression of the joy of living. 

There is a moral, a lesson somewhere, in the fact of the lamb, 
delivered from the warmth of its mother’s womb into frozen snow, 
and yet expressing only the utter joy and abandonment, which is 
the outward sign of a perfection within. Conversation forbids 
further meditation as we pass through Narrowgates into Ogden 
Clough. 

, Very soon we are climbing our favourite Deep Clough, a 
glorions scene of tinkling ribbon-like water and frozen reeds. 
Under such conditions climbing comes easy, and we make a fast 
pace towards the summit. 

The thick snow at this level is a very strong temptation to a 
frolic and snowballing, a temptation to which we are willing victims. 
I think we spend a good half-hour in this manner before we make 
our way over to the quarries and conclude our climb by that route. 

Once again I am in the fortunate position of having my feet 
firmly planted on Old Pendle’s crown. 

We made to the Beacon, so as to have the uninterrupted view 
around the compass. What a view’ on this February morn. 
Ingleborough and Peny-ghent, away over in the northerly direction, 
looked closer than ever before as they rose clear and stark towards 
the blue canopy. Longridge and Bleasdale to the west, the whole 
panoramic vista standing out clear and sharply defined, reminding 
one of a rare etching by a master. As many times before, whilst 
enjoying such natural feasts, my thoughts stray, perhaps by the 
force of comparison, to those who, on this day of days, choose to 
hang around by the fireside, huddled in the armchair, Sunday paper 
in hand, absorbing all the morbid and exaggerated rubbish which 
a “highly civilised’? community provides for a weekly feast. 
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How can one ‘‘see far’’ from the confines of the fireside, how 
can one gain the broad outlook from a narrow room, or the higher 
thought under a low ceiling? No wonder thousands of men and 
women are queuing for spectacles. Eyes used only to see if the "bus 
is coming are eyes misused, and so deteriorate in quality. “Having 
eyes, yet they see not.’’ When will the masses take off the ““Dark 
Bandage of Shallow Unreality’’ which they so willingly wrap over 
their eyes and allow the light of Truth and Beauty to be revealed? 
Perhaps then all of us will see farther. We shall then see beauty, 
not only from the hills, but in all God’s creatures, and the world 
will know less of selfish pride and grasping gain, and Love will be 
found to be the only Key to Happiness. 

To most people, perhaps, as the eye took in the white carpet 
below and the distant ranges to the east, it would suffice to accept 
that which is offered at the moment. Yet it would appear that, 
whilst gazing in rapt admiration on the glory around, my thoughts 
are often directed to those who are, on this lovely winter day, 
perforce kept indoors, maybe a-bed, whose only outlook is a small 
window, perhaps giving view to some favourite countryside, or 
maybe just a tree branch on which the happy Robin sings his song 
of freedom and praise. In such meditation is gratitude born. In 
such meditation do we learn how simple are the greatest joys. 

A passing lone walker, unable to resist the temptation, 
narrowly misses my bare head with a snowball. Musing and 
meditation are brushed aside by galvanic action. J have a great 
liking for a lone stranger who dares to open fire on two likely 
looking lads, and we promptly proceeded to show our affection and 
joy of meeting by a shower of missiles in retaliation. A white 
handkerchief fluttering in the breeze indicated a desire for an 
armistice on the part of the stranger, and so we talked, not-of 
hostilities, but of Hostels, of Fells and the glorious weather. 

You sec, friends, no formal convention, just a common 
appreciation of that which is ours to share, unselfishly, is all that 
was found necessary to know each other. 

If that stranger had been a Chinaman, a Russian, American, 
Norwegian, French, German or any nationality under the sun, it 
would just have been the same. Respect and understanding leave 
no room for distrust. 

Well, then, what’s all the bother about in the world 2 
Oh heck; come on, Jack, let’s get going, let’s ‘“Ev a pot o’ tay 7 
Downham.” Let’s slip and tumble down these- snow-covered 
slopes, let’s “‘eyt what’s i’ front of us.”’ : 

We gain the road and very soon are seated at the table, eating 
and laughing with others who have crossed the fells, and exchahging 
witticisms with the freedom and licence of good fellowship. 

As we were ready for leaving the cottage we were joined by 
Ada and Raymond. Ada was from here returning by “bus, and 
Raymond chose to accompany us on our return across the pastures. 
The same glorious weather held good, as in the late afternoon we 
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crossed the road at Pendle End Bridge and made hard going over 
Great Coppy Moor. Darkness had fallen as we strode in good pace 
into Barley at about 6-30 p.m. 


After a ‘‘cup o’ tay’’ and a declared agreement as to a day - 


well spent, the lads departed, and their adieu was linked with a 
promise to be around again very soon. 


A ROUGH CROSSING OF INGLEBOROUGH. 


Blest Nature, how Divine are all thy moods! 
Teach my fond heart thy truths in these grand solitudes. 
—G. Ackroyd. 


FEBRUARY. 


Jack’s employers had somewhat riskily concluded that they 
could ‘‘get through’’ without him on this wild February day; so 
that it was arranged he and I should go out into the great solitudes. 

Being February, we could but anticipate a boisterous outing. 

So what! So that in spite of sleet, cold, and darkness, five- 
thirty a.m. saw us both happily starting off on our way. 

To where? That we did not know, except we had somewhere 
to the north of Settle or Skipton in mind; somewhere amidst the 
rugged acres. . 

Stepping out smartly, encouraged by the low temperature, we 
are ’ere long passing through Gisburn and on towards Settle. It 
was about here that a very kindly lorry driver pulled up and asked, 
could he give usa lift. It was rather funny, perhaps a coincidence, 
but Jack had just been pointing out the magnificent beauty of the 
wild sky in the dawning, the fast scurrying clouds black against 
the light, and his hand action may have been taken as “thumbing 
a lift’? by the sleepy driver. 

Howbeit, we were grateful, and seating ourselves comfortably 
on his “‘bait’’ we relaxed amidst the various odds and ends usually 
found in a lorry cab. A long starting handle fitted nicely along 
my spine, whilst a chubby shaped car jack rested against my 
kidneys. My friend’s fairly large feet rested comfortably on my 
toes, and altogether I was thankful we were on a road of decent 
surfacing. 

Jack was smiling, he was feeding his face, and altogether he 
gave the impression of being happily satisfied with life. He had 
a fairly comfortable seat. 

I tendered an ambiguous ‘“‘Thank you’’ when we were 
“¢ipped’’ at the Hellifield junction, and after replacing various 
anatomical displacements we proceeded north. 

The light of day was of course with us now, and we could take 
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stock somewhat of our prospects. Approaching Settle, we observed 
the far fells were enshrouded in mist and a black canopy loomed 
around the compass landscape. 

I was in the act of pointing to a single tiny blue patch to the 
east, when a van driver, possibly thinking we might appreciate a 
lift, pulled up and said, ‘‘Climb in the back.”’ 

This was a nice gesture indeed, and we seated ourselves 
luxuriously amidst some milk bottles and galvanised crates, and 
settled back in gratitude. True, the gratitude was perhaps less 
wholehearted as the driver swung along merrily and we occasionally 
received a thump in the ear from one of the crates. Still, we saw 
some grand wild country when he opened the small door as we 
arrived at the various schools in the villages en route to Ingleton. 

We also learnt much about how many “‘sucking straws’’ each 
school was allowed. We learnt also how decent some drivers really 
can be when he invited us into the cab. Jack here sat down on 
two very valuable and tiny terrier pups. There was not much 
room, so that later the driver almost decapitated one of the 
“invaluables’’ as he made a particularly smart gear change and 
caught it between the gear lever and the hand brake. For a 
moment it appeared there was synchro-mesh trouble, until we 
recognised the wail. 

Soon we were in Ingleton, it would be about ten-fifteen a.m., 
and bidding our very hospitable friend ‘‘Good morning,”” -we 
wended our way to the near-by café. We were rather damp, and 
definitely hungry. 

The lady was of the right type, and in a very short time placed 
home-fed bacon, egg, jam, and bread, along with plenty of hot tea 
on our table. I had to smack Jack’s hands as he attempted to eat 
off the tray before the lady had time to place the food before us. 
Terrible appetite that lad has! 

We ate as becomes healthy gluttons, and having weighed-up 
‘the one-inch survey, departed by way of the Hawes highway. 
Plenty of snow could be seen where the clouds revealed, for a 
moment only, the high peaks, and all around looked rugged indeed. 

The kindness we had met with so unexpectedly on the way 
north was responsible for our present geographical position, and we 
tendered thanks to the. ‘‘gods.’’ ‘We hoped they would continue 
to act kindly. For my own part, I was on new ground, excepting 
perhaps where, once or twice, I had come down from Hawes awheel 
many years ago as a cyclist. 

I was conscious now of a deep gratitude in having developed 
and become strong enough to walk and enjoy these tramps o’er the 
fells. Jack told me he knew this ground, and in wild, carefree 
and joyous indifference, I believed him and followed his lead. The 
fact that he led me to believe we stood on Ingleborough, after 
scrambling over the limestone outcrops by Ravens Scar and 
reaching the flats, was but a small misunderstanding in view of the 
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difficulty in reading the map, and I freely forgave him as he pointed 
to the great snow-covered mass and said, ‘“That must be it.”’ 

Talk about ‘Innocents Abroad... .’’ but wait a minute; in 
spite of the rough going here, the swamp and what-not, this was 
a mere peaceful summer pasture (there were lambs gambolling, 
daisies growing, and bees humming) compared with what we 
climbed into; a few playful midges compared with the hornets nest 
we disturbed. The gods of fate ...? They had gone forward, I 
think, to Hawes. Too tough for them where we were heading for. 

Black Shiver Moss. That’s where we crossed towards the 
cloud which occasionally revealed our objective. One meaning of 
shiver is, ‘‘a feeling of horror.’’ I did not realise just then the 
significance in that name, for we were, as stated, ‘Innocents 
Abroad.” 

We went gaily on, Jack leading, happy, “‘raring to go,’’ eager — 
and adventurous. 

On, forward. Excelsior! Excelsior! 

The guide book says Ingleborough means “‘hill of fire,” 
having reference to the many beacons which have flared up here. 
A few beacons on this wild winter day would have been useful! 

It says also, a feature of the mountain is the length of time a 
mist remains on it. 1 can vouch for that. 

We are also enlightened in the knowledge that Ingleborough 
has more history than any of the other peaks. 

We almost added, I believe, to that history. 

Did you know Ingleborough was a strong centre of the early 
Britons? It was. Although we are inclined now to believe it was 
more of an early centre for ‘‘Strong Britons.”’ 

We reached the cloud and entered without knocking. The 
wind howled a little, and I thought I heard a giggle. Maybe the 
gods had returned. , 

There’s a steep small clough about here and we ascended by 
the side of it. The way lies over rock and shale, and at first we 
made good progress. Much higher the cloud became more dense 
and the wind howled louder. We could no longer see whence we 
had climbed and visibility was down to ten feet. We reached the 
snow line, and by now the wind was of gale force and the elements, 
generally, ran wild. 

The ‘‘dogs’’ were off the lead. 

We appeared to have attained a very steep part and ice was 
everywhere. Thin layers on the rock where we wanted to grip, 
and ice underfoot. We had difficulty in holding on to avoid being 
blown into the void of mutilation. 

Our voices could not be heard as we tried to shout to each 
other above the wind. Higher, higher yet; now it was difficult to 
get one’s breath and yet too cold to tarry. The snow was thicker 
and much nearer the vertical. 
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You of my readers who have experienced similar climbs wi 
know the position we were in. You will be seeing us in your mind’s 
eye. It seemed the berserk elements were bent on our extermina 

_tion. We had offended the gods. 

I clung with bare hands to an iced stone the while the wince 
almost choked me. We were alone in a swirling cloud with ne 
idea how far we were from the summit. 

I shouted to Jack—only a yard away—"‘What think you, is 
it wise to go forward?”’ 

Jack -eplied that we had no option as it was unsaf 
down. I knew that, even before I asked him. 

i P icy slope, but quite a differen 
to go down. He said we must be nearing the 
wind force and the ice. 

Where the snow lay almost sheer and with visibility but three 
or four yards above, Jack struck into it. I followed. We had to 
strike our hands into it to hold our balance. N ow we were blinded 
by a thin powder of snow, and I observed my clothes were iced too. 
We were all in keeping. 

Resting a moment on a narrow ledge we held conference. 
Innocents Abroad! Yes, that was us. 

Jack shook the snow from his thick hair and blew it from his 
face. Another white wall faced us. The conference decision was 
that we went ahead. If ever I am in a tight corner I shall ask for 
no better companion than Jack. He’s made of the right stuff. 

__ Five minutes later I heard a loud whoop. Jack had reached 
the summit. We were thankful and overjoyed. It was wild, 
savage and raw, yet we felt we were at least out of danger. 

Tarrying not, we struck south, running and jumping in avoid- 
ing minor downfalls. 

I have been up Helvellyn, Coniston, the Langdales and a few 
others in bad conditions, yet never have I experienced such a rough 
adventure as on this climb. 

Jack turned to me in great exultation. ; 

“‘Shake,’’ he said, ‘“‘we have made our first climb of Ingle- 
borough; we have won under the worst of conditions.’’ 

The light of triumph in his eyes shone through the snow mask. 
We shook hands heartily. Attainment and Understanding are akin. 

The descent on the south east slopes was as child’s play by 
comparison and soon we were below the cloud level and the snow 

was left behind. Our iced clothing melted and we took on the 
appearance of being drenched. 

We arrived at Gaping Ghyll. The scene is rugged indeed. 
Several turbulent streams running into a three hundred foot hole. 
Almost circular black rock; and as we gain the edge, somewhat 
riskily, it would seem we are looking down into the pit of death; 
into hell. A gaping, sardonic invitation to destruction, 
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Jack turns away; he does not like it; it affects him with a 


fearsome horror. 


Yes, he will climb any height one suggests, and thrill to the 


exertion, to the danger around; but that “‘gaping horror’’ with its 


inviting funnel mouth! No, not for Jack. 
“Come away,”’ he says. I believe he hated it. He took a last 
look over his shoulder, as would a man escaping a cobra. 
Crossing Clapham Bottoms down to the green levels, we 


-observe ahead three lads pitching a tent. 


Conversation revealed they were from Morecambe, and this 
was their first adventure in this manner. Sincerely, I said 1 wished 
I was staying with them. Both Jack and I envied them. They 
were grateful for certain helpful advice we offered. 

Back home they had been advised against the trek because 
of the weather conditions. They were greatly encouraged when I 
told them not to dwell too much on, the forebodings of people 
stricken with ‘‘civilisation.’’ They took willingly our advice to 
keep off the mountain top and away from the pot-holes unless 


accompanied by friends of good and practical experience. 


Jolly good luck, lads; good walking, good company. We’re 
bound to meet again, for we have the common focus. 

I was pointing out the picturesque scene from the old bridge 
in Clapham when a motorist, thinking perhaps he could help by 
way of transport and possibly thinking we were looking for a litt, 
kindly invited us aboard. 

We were grateful; and some three miles down the road he set 
us down and we turned with fast pace towards distant Settle. We 
were ‘‘dampish,’’ and needed exercise to encourage warmth. We 
were in excellent spirits. : 

We had been walking but a short way when we again found 
good fortune. Looking back for a moment towards the north-west 
fells I had need to put up my hand to tilt back my hat brim. At 
that very moment a motorist approaching must have read some 
other purpose in my action for he pulled up and cried, ““Step in.”’ 
Such kindness! We found it overwheliming. 

Near Long Preston he was “‘turning off,’’ and as we were 
leaving him with sincere thanks he apologised for the slightly 
leaking roof and the consequent damp seat. We looked back in 
the car and observed where our own leaking clothing had left 
a pool of water behind. We were sorry, he deserved better than 
that; he was indeed one of the best. 

Once more we took to the open road, and singing lustily a 
verse from the ‘‘Vagabond’’ song caused some sheep nearby to 
stampede. We were beginning to think of something to eat when 
again the gods smiled on us. There was a break in the northern 
sky which gave splendiferous effect to the same, and as we stood in 
mute admiration pointing out various aspects of beauty, our peace 
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was shattered by the rumble of a lorry and a coarse male voice 
bawled out, ‘“Want a lift?’’ 

Somewhat surprised we climbed in the back, and as the vehicle 
moved off we sat down ungracefully in about three inches of rusty- 
coloured water. However, we did notice that when on the gradient 
the water flowed to the rear and left us high and dry as it were. 

Our comfort was subject to tidal conditions. When we tried 
standing we were either almost pitched or blown out. We took to. 
the waters, and thanked the driver very sincerely and very heartily 
when he put us down on the hard, comforting road, like so much 
flotsam and jetsam. 

‘Reaching a point near Gisburn just as twilight closed in, we 
came upon a road workman trying to load some heavy timber into 
a covered wagon, with the help of the driver. They were having 
difficulty, so that Jack and I, always ready to be of service, at once 
gave a hand. The driver said “Thanks, lads, would you like a 
lift as far as Gisburn?’’ Somewhat embarrassed, it not being our 
nature to expect reward for willing service, we climbed in and 
seated ourselves comfortably on some pick-axes. I think they had 
just come from the smithy. 

Around five-thirty p.m. we stood in the dark, dismal street at 
the junction with the Nelson highway. It was raining heavily and 
blowing cold. Actually we stood in that particular corner debating 
whether to have a meal in the village or turn towards the hill and 
home. 

It was hereabouts I had reason to think that drivers were much 
kinder than some of these “‘ hitch-hikers’’ would have us. 
believe, or else many of them had a wonderful gift of clairvoyance, 
for I was in the act of indicating the rise of the hill with a half 
circular movement of the arm when a motorist pulled up and asked 
were we thumbing a lift. 

Somewhat hurt at such a base suggestion, we explained the- 

seeming understandable misapprehension. 
' “He said, very kindly, he was going as far as a place called 
Roughlee; should we care to jump in. ... Jack almost crippled 
my foot in very unseeming and unbecoming haste to accept. After 
all, J am much the older and not nearly so nimble as he! 

We were very happy, very satisfied and conscious of a day of 
full and adventurons enjoyment as we strode the last mile through 
rain and crossed the final pastures. 

My word, how the appetite has been whetted; I know it will 
not be long before I am back ‘‘up yon’’ amidst the wild, savage 
glory of those Yorkshire peaks. 

Whernside, Simon Fell, Fountains Fell, Cross Fell, all are 
calling, and the clamour increases. ‘ 

Be patient, you “‘playful savages,’’ the lads and I will be 
greeting you all in turn ’ere jong. 
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COLDWEATHER HILL AND BURN MOOR. 


O could I flow like thee, and make 
Thy stream my great example, as 

It is my theme; 
Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, 
Yet not dull; strong without rage, 


Without o’erflowing, full.” Anon. 


FEBRUARY. 


Frank, Donald and I have thoroughly enjoyed our day. 
Rawish wind, sleet and snow, waterlogged moors, typical February 
weather manners, yet every moment. one of warm enjoyment. 

Across Burn Moor our track lay, then over to Coldweather 
(aptly named), and so to make our first call at the Guest House 
there. As we walked up the long drive towards the imposing 
* house, our feelings were that we would be turned away. Rightly 
so, too, for our appearance was net in our favour from the point 
of view of certain establishments, especially if it were known we 
merely required a tea-pot, as we were carrying our sandwiches. 

We filled the small porch, and I knocked on the door. I 
looked at our boots, nailed and muddy. A very nice lady answered 
the door, refined and courteous. 

“Good Morning’? said I cheerfully. ‘‘Could you please 
provide us with tea?”’ 

She looked us over, much doubt in her expression. Her gaze 
lingered a moment on Donald’s big dog, Bess, on Bess’s feet, 
dirtier than our boots, then she said, ‘Yes, come in.” 

_ As the door opened wider we observed a large well-furnished 
room with polished and carpeted floors. I looked again at our 
boots. 

“Have you, have you another entrance?’’ I stammered. 

“Tt’s all right,’’ answered the kindly one, with a smile. ‘“‘Come 
this way, follow me.”’ 

I thereupon instructed my companions to wipe their feet well 
"ere they entered. Unfortunately they were unusually thorough, 
and the mat looked like something in a winter moult when they 
had finished ‘‘making an impression.”’ 

We were led through two more large rooms, on which route 1 
took a compass bearing (one never knows), and so into a very 
charmingly furnished dining room. A beautiful cloth was spread 
across the polished table, the gas-fire lit, and soon we were served 
with hot tea, sugar, milk, and plates for our varied and oft startling 
menu. 

We were somewhat relieved to-day that Jack was missing; he 
has a fearful habit of removing his shirt when any chance of 
drying off comes along. We were thankful too that certain 
other friends were absent. Two of them have a very distressing 
and very embarrassing habit of removing heavy boots in the interest 
-of ease, with a total disregard for other folk’s sensitive membranes. 
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Our pastimes, our pursuits, I know, tend to arouse in us the 
vagabond spirit and that happy nonchalance usually associated 
with Romanys, yet we must draw a line somewhere, and where: 
better than between the elegant furnishings of a spacious dining 
room and the ‘‘spread’’ by the babbling stream in the wild glen. 

We ate and drank heartily. This was what we called a ““pit 
of all right.” I think I detected an occasional apprehensiveness 
as to what might be the charge. We rather felt that the gas-fire 
alone would by now have swallowed the modest payment we usually 
made. 

Later, I observed Frank examining the window (it opened 
outwards), but he relaxed when IJ assured him the lady was: 
obviously too kindly disposed to attempt to ‘““break our bank.”’ 

Donald fell to discussing the very hot day two summers back 
when he and J had crossed Gorple and Widdop and walked through 
the Hardcastle Glen. He warmed to it in happy reverie, so that 
I could almost feel the midges and see the sunlight streaming 
through the windows. Possibly a grand walk is re-lived, re-enjoyed 
more oft than any other pleasure in life, or so it would seem to us. 
of the open fells. 

It’s a grand thing that it is so, for so vividly does the memory- 
picture present itself that an otherwise dull day is made bright, as 
we blow off the dust and turn back the pages in the “Book of 
Yime.”’ 

1 am led to thinking, t’would be well to live the present 
cheerfully, tolerantly and kindly, so that we may in the days to- 
come, find pleasure and a deep joy where we are so often conscious 
of remorse and sorrow when ‘‘dusting the pages.”’ 

Ah well! there’s some grand old furniture in this room, there 
are many evidences of the past, and reverie comes easy; but the- 
time for departure has come,- and I notice my companions 
straightening the cloth and picking from the floor an odd crumb 
or two. Iam amazed, and make a note on the seeming beneficial 
influence of a good environment. 

I find such things emotionally disturbing; I who have suffered 
the rude antics of my friends on many occasions when dining in 
the wilds, am moved. : 

Calling the lady we enquire as to what amount we owe, and 
now my friends are moved too. 

“Ah me...’ Frank elects to settle, and instead of being 
prepared with a piece of silver, he is nursing the few paltry coppers 
with which we usually get through on our jaunts. This time: 
it isn’t enough. He smiled benignly, coughed, then plunged his 
hand into his pocket and began to root amongst the many odds 
and ends for some sort of legal currency which might, or might not 
be found there. I handed the lady the two shillings asked. 

Frank beamed sweetly, said ‘‘Thank you’’ and “Good. 
morning’’ dll in one syllable, and led the way through the door. 
I collected eightpence from each of them. 
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It was blowing much colder now as we wended our way back 
down the drive and across in the direction of Tory Log Clough, 
and we were met with sleet as it swept down across the moors. 
Yet we cared for neither; we had been warmed and made cheerful 
by refreshment and sincere hospitality. It is good indeed to meet 
such folk, for the world is not overstocked with the like these days. 

Swinging along, a song in our hearts, and, as Charles Kingsley 
says, “‘seeing beauty everywhere,”’ we cross by Middop and into 
Tory Log Clough. 

I think a majority of people would say Tory Log Clough was 
a “‘mucky hole.’’ Mud and quagmire suck one down until one’s 
boots are totally submerged. Dead trees lie across the trail, 
branches hang low, stinging one’s face, enough dead wood every- 
where one’s gaze rests, to start a healthy firewood business. . 

To-day too, the majority would say it was a sombre place, 
sunless and cold. Yes, no doubt the majority would come to this 
depressing conclusion; so that, the same uninspired majority would 
find it very difficult to understand me when I record in all sincerity, 
to us three tramps it was heaven. 

Climbing over the dead wood provided fun and variety, the 
mud didn’t matter at all, for we are shod in a manner which takes 
into account such conditions; the birds are quiet in deference to 
the singing stream; the stream which fairly tra-la’s its joyous way 
to the Ribble below, just as a child skips mertily towards its mother. 

The heron takes to wing on our approach and looks down from 
the topmost branch. 

Coming to where the stream cascades beneath the low holly I 

am reminded again of children, of young life; infants enjoying the 
slide in the playground; always does the stream suggest eternal 
youth. : 
; Frank and I have been here before; Donald has not, and he is 
carried away with the natural peace and splendour. He waxes 
eloquent on all the eye beholds. He has a rare eye for true beauty. 
Yes, he is one of the fortunate minority. 

Affinity, affinity! that’s the word. Therein lies the secret of 
appreciation. There we have the true explanation of why we are 
conscious of grandeur, of solace,, in a ‘‘sombre, muddy, glen.” 
Aren’t we fortunate? We know it, and are at all times grateful. 

But you know, my reader, one is yet more fortunate who can 
see beyond, behind, or into, as it were, the pleasing scene around. 
When one sees not the canvas alone, but senses the mind of the 
Artist. Not alone the eternal yielding of the soil, the eternal 
Steam, the growth, the winged choir, the colour blend; but the 
purpose in the mind of the ARTIST. The finest canvas in the 
finest gallery is but an outward symbol of the artist’s vision, and 
then but dimly expressed. 

So that, to some of us, the beauty of nature in all its varying 
effects is but a symbol of a Greater Glory. - 

We perceive deeply, and in such perception do we see the true 
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canvas, and our joy is manifold. The finest bloom is dependent 
on the hidden root. To see the ARTIST’S art is a work for 
human admiration; to read the ARTIST’S heart is something for 
divine appreciation. 

I found pleasure from every moment in that clough, not the 
least of which was in observing Donald’s delight; the deep happiness 
in his voice and countenance. He is quite obviously entranced, 
for when Frank lets go with the inevitable rock into a deep pool, 
and thus showers the meditative one in icy water, it is barely 
noticed. Donald is not with us. 

In meditation we are immune to the missiles of a hard, matter- 
of-fact world. : 

Scrambling up the steep, greasy slopes, we emerge on to 
Rimington moor, and as we cross on to Twiston moor are met by 
a strong wind and thick snowflakes. 

Old Pendle, mist-crowned and white, backs up the picture 
with truly Alpine grandeur. Jumping the reeds or the water holes, 
I am indeed happy, and it is as we walk down to Black Moss that I 
am suddenly conscious of regret, in the knowledge that winter is 
nigh spent. 

As I write these lines I feel it will be considered strange that 
one should express such regret. A north country winter; not even 
clean white snow for any length of time, but howling cold winds, 
sleet, rain, mud, raw mornings and treezing nights most of the time. 
I am perforce led to self-analysis. The result is nil. Like the 
urchin sucking the stick of rock, I have nothing to say. I am 
busy enjoying; I am content to know my “‘sweet’’ is good, though 
many would find it sticky. 

I find I like spring, with all its tokening of the “yielding 
womb,” its heavenly awakening, its tidings of regeneration, and its 
unique colouring. The summer, its warmth, its pleasant stream 
path through the pasture, the shady orchard, I leave to the aged 
limbs, to the tired eyes secing little beyond fond reflection in the 
quiet waters of the mind. Summer I leave to the infirm, and 
pray they shail find healing and solace, all of them, in the pleasant- 
ness abounding. May the zephyt bring messages of Love, that 
they may be blessed with that “‘Peace which passeth all under- 
standing.’’ 

Autumn hath its glory, unsurpassed. [ like it, for it too has 
message.. I have heard it in the baring trees as the wind sings low 
and tells of north winds and snow. 

I can wander afar, in twilight or dark; I can weather the storm 
in triumph as the rain sweeps the fell or the stream floods the dell. 
Then there’s the homing, to warmth, and welcome and love, fire- 
side, companions, and tales to re-tell. Ah well, ’t would seem the 
seasons are a family, a litter of four, and like the child looking on, 
I love them all, yet own to a favourite. =! 

Nearing Barley, Donald makes fast pace ahead in order to 
catch his ’bus home. He calls over his shoulder, ‘‘You should 
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switch on the radio at six-fifteen to-night; the Symphony concert 
opens with Beethoven’s ‘Egmont’; you must not miss it.”’ 

Good lad, Donald, you are well blest, well endowed with the 

ingredients of true joy; a love of the works ofthe inspired masters 
and an appreciation and love of the ‘‘Great Inspirer.’’ 
_ Symphony? Well, that’s another way of writing harmony. 
Frank and I shall cast these clinging wet garments, attend with 
Kath’s help to the physical needs, thence to the armchairs to dwell 
on the gentle and soft strains of the ‘“‘symphony of the heart’’ 
played on the concordant harp strings of the mind. 

May we all know and be worthy of many encores. 


GORDALE SCAR AND THE FELLS BEHIND. 


Grim walls of grey and ponderous rock, 
Whose front, by some primeval shock, 
From base to lofty battlement 
With weird and gloomy chasm rent, 
Like a Titan’s fortress seemed. 
—Anon. 


FEBRUARY... 


This grand walk started at Maiham, that popular centre and 


mecting place for walkers, cyclists, students of geology and the 


lovers of the countryside in general: 

Malham is, in itself, a place of quaint and picturesque 
attraction, and offers much to please the eye; it is a gateway of rare 
charm, giving access as it were, to a great\and glorious natural 
park; a park of endless attraction, of soft colour blendings, grey 
and green, brown and white, and as we found it to-day, enhanced 
by golden sunlight, shining from a blue canopy; not, I assert, the 
monotonous grey some of the pen-pictures would have us believe. 

There are, I suppose, various ways of arriving in Malham at 


seven o'clock on a February morning, by cycle, car, milk-float or _ 
maybe ’bus. There is also the very popular Youth Hostel, at which 


one might stay overnight. One may use any of these means; or 
if one has a friend, whose father owns a seven horse-power van, 
and the said father is a kind man who kindly offers to arise before 
the “‘streets are aired”? and crank up the cold engine; then having 
stuffed or carefully packed four big lads into a remarkably small 
space, proceeds to transport the said iron-shod consignment with 
the usual additions along the winding roads up north, then indeed 
is the matter solved in a very simple manner. That is how we four, 
Allan, John, Ron and myself, came to be standing in the deserted 
village’s main highway just before the hour of seven. 

This was ideal, for we planned to see much in the few hours 
to spare, ere duty bade us return home. ene 2 

We are a little cramped and the air is cool, so that we start in 
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tather fast stride along the highway to the east until perhaps sore 
twenty minutes later we come to where the road crosses over 


Gordale Beck. Here John suggests we take a look at Janet Foss, 


which is but a few yards on our right. 

it was a good suggestion, for the waterfall was in full spate 
and presented a lovely picture; a taste of that yet to come, my 
friends assured me. ; 

‘Back on to the road, and by the farm on the left, our path 
follows alongside the beck towards the Scar. ’Tis pleasant 
walking, for the atmosphere and the outlook are truly perfect and 
offer a full satisfaction to the appreciative walker. 

I’ve seen some clear water in my many walks, yet nowhere 
clearer, methinks, than this rushing gurgling water of Gordale. 
As pure as crystal, and with just a faint hue of a bottle green. 

Coming to where a fair-sized watercress bed moved gently as 
the water passed through, we sampled and enjoyed the pungent 
yet delightful plant. 

Soon we find ourselves at the entrance to the massive towering 
gorge, Gordale Scar. 

Here the beck is in really turbulent mood, joyfully dancing 
between the great boulders or, as in many places, as though in 
sheer Joyous exhilaration on emerging to the open country, leaping 
clean over them. It is singing, too, in many voices, and in a tone 
and language universal; a great rendering by an inspiring chorus, 
celestial and reminiscent of a masterpiece by Handel. 

Hanging back a moment, I lent tuneful ear and listened 
enraptured as the tenors, sopranos, baritones and contraltos com- 
bined in a mighty crescendo; not a note out of place, everything 
attuned; the magnificent stage of grey rock, and towering wings, 
the great expansive auditorium, the golden limelight and I, the 
audience. I imbibed freely the melodious opiate and dweit in 
pleasing entrancement. 

““ Come along, Ted,’’ my companions call back, “‘ you’ll need 


_to see where we’re crossing.’”’ 


Allan is crossing the rushing water, slowly and carefully 
striding from rock to rock. Making up the rear, I find the need 
to be careful Is paramount; rounded and wet limestone is not at all 
in the nature of an adhesive when in contact with hob-nails, and 
the prospects resulting from a slip were not inviting. Yet it all gave 
the added attraction of excitement. 

Now I observe Allan clambering up some rock on to a higher 
reach; Ron, six feet in stature, seems to say one, two, in strides, 
and up he goes. John and IJ follow. We are more or less 
scrambling here through falling water, and I find it all much to 
my liking. Now the lads call back, ““How about this?”’ 

Apparently they know well my liking, for I find we are standing 
pigmy-like amidst mighty and precipitous high limestone walls. 
It would appear to be the narrowest part of the gorge-and the 
highest points are leaning over past the vertical, being at once 
inspiring and awesome. 
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It has been said that Gordale is the most impressive naturai 
feature in Yorkshire. If this assertion be untrue, then, my word, 
I would like to see its superior. 

The lads have been here before, yet are obviously as impressed 
as I on my first visit; such splendour can never cease to impress. 

The overhanging high rock looks ominous. ‘“‘By gum, lads, 
I say, ‘“We’d bi fair squeshed if them theer sides tum/’ld in.” 
That broke the spell by way of laughter, and Allan led the way up 
the narrow watery and boulder-strewn grey avenue. 

It was about here I began to ponder on the wisdom of ‘per- 
mitting a confirmed and untamed rock-climber to be in the lead in 
such craggy environs. 

For much as a minnow darts off at impulsive angles under the 
rocks in its path, so does Allan scramble over them. One second 
he is with you, another, and he is twenty feet above your head 
and grinning down from the top of the steep rock face against 
which you are leaning. As just now, whilst Ron and John are 
relating to me how it is thought in authentic circles that this gorge 
was probably at one time a massive cave until the roof fell in, and 
I am about to seek Allan’s view on this, when he is seen making 
progress almost cat-like in the general direction of the clear sky. 

Pride can be very awkward; in fact, it oft goes, *tis said, before 
a fall. Yet I am sure it was nothing but that dubious ‘‘sense of 
dignity’’ which impelled us to follow him along these wayward and 
quite unnecessary courses. Any moment I expected to see him 
produce a piece of stout cord, belay it, and descend some seemingly 
impassable wall. 

If there’s one thing a rock-climber abhors in life more than 
any other it is the obvious trail. I found myself wondering did our 
friend use the door when entering his home, or did he climb the 
water spout and enter by the upper window; did he get into bed 
as I and others do, or did he climb in by the hazardous route, over 
dressing-table and wardrobe. 

Howbeit, we followed and found ourselves standing on a very 
uneven and narrow rock spur. 

Allan invited me to go to the extreme tip and look below. 
Cautiously I crept out there, one slip meaning a rather untidy 
canyon floor, and had reached within a foot of the end, when my 
affectionate and considerate friend suggested I went no further 
because many times one found the end lump LOOSE AND OVER- 
HANGING. As he offered this delightful information I was 
gazing down on a drop, a sheer overhanging drop, of some hundred 
and fifty feet, and there appeared to be no cushions on the floor 
below. It isn’t so much the shock one receives from this belated 
information, but rather the distressing and unnatural nonchalance 
with which it is imparted. 

He points across to the great high limestone face, to a vertical 
chimney: “If Richard was here with the rope we’d be able to 
follow him up there,’’ he says. I took it Richard was of a type 
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who would ride on a "bus trolley arm in preference to a seat inside. 
particularly if it was raining. 

“Ts that so,’”’ I retorted. “Why tHe plural?’”’ For, strangely 
enough, such a plural would have been indeed “singular.”’ q 

The others just now are deeply admiring the scene up stream 
where the merry cascades give life to the extensive vistas. 

After walking a little turther and passing through the rear exit 
of this wondrous limestone “ginnel,’’ we strike a N.N.W. course 
by Slaty Hill on to Great Close. 

Malham Tarn is on our left as we make a half circle by Back 
Pasture and skirt the rear of Middle House. 

We are amidst large stretches of snow, thick and smooth and, 
as the sunlight bathes the surface, a glorious display of sparkling 
diamonds is observed. 

Looking around one cannot fail to be deeply impressed by the 
picture of rare splendour. There ahead to the North East is the 
lofty Fountains Fell; Darnbrook Fell and West Moor to the north; 
to the west Knowe Fell, whilst to the east is Parson’s Pulpit and 
High Mark. : 

White, sun-kissed towering ranges; the perfect symbol of His 
glorious Infinity. 

In many places the snow has formed into deep tightly-packed 

drifts, and occasionally much fun is caused by a leg completely 
disappearing as the crust gives way. 
Allan is keenly watching for a chance to use his new camera 
amidst such offerings, and once or twice obtained some good 
pictures. One had that touch of humour without which T regard 
any walk as being incomplete. I was moving up a steep and deep 
show-drift when, as the top was almost reached, I slipped and 
‘came tumbling down. Over and over I rolled to the bottom,, my 
rucksack flying loose and my legs in the air. 

When I finally came to rest my friends exclaimed, “‘Champion, 
he’s obtained a real picture this time.”’ 

Allan grinned and said, ‘‘Thanks, Ted.”’ 

So by an undulating white route we crossed the Flask and 
came to a point from which we could see Cowside Beck winding 
snake-like into Arncliffe. . 

Our descent to the water was by way of the limestone tiers at 
Yew Cogar Scar, and here we made tea and refreshed ourselves by 
rest and food. 

The sun was comfortably warm and we talked of the glorious 
scenery around. I thought of Charles Kingsley’s description. of 
these dales ‘‘ . . . three hundred feet ot limestone terraces, one 
below the other, as straight as if a carpenter had ruled them with 
his ruler, and then cut them off with his chisel.’’ 

Like the Gordale Beck, Cowside Beck is very clear, and in a 
series of small bubbling cascades hurries down to the River Skirfare 
at Arncliffe. 


Yes, it certainly hurries. It leaves no doubt in one’s mind 
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as to where it is going, for its course can be seen almost the whole 
way. ; : 
From its source above Tennant Gill, well up on Fountains 
Fell, to the village, is but around four or five miles, yet its fall is 
in the region of a thousand feet. 

After travelling a third of its length’ it is joined by Darnbrook 
Beck, which also has a fall of around seven hundred feet in its brief 
existence. So that to-day we are fortunate in that we find the beck 
in goodly spate. 

We sit in peace with little inclination to conversation. There 
are certain atmospheres, certain environs, in which speech would 
appear irreverent. Myself, I was thinking as I watched the water 
go chattering by, of how it seemed to be saying “‘I’m minding my 
own business, I’m minding my own business, I haven’t time to 
argue, tc mind your business, I’ve a job to do, I’m minding my own 
business, I’m busy minding my own business, eternally minding my 
own business.’’ H’m, well, there’s something in that, merry stream; 
something in what you say, for if we all minded our own business, 
the business of sowing kindness and reaping understanding as we 
travel life’s course, no doubt we, teo, would be like the beck and 
find ourselves at a full-time occupation, much too busy to quarrel. 

Our route from here is a little uncertain owing to our having 
to keep an eye on the time. 

We would like to go down into Arncliffe and Grassington; we 
would very much like to cross Fountains Fell into Silverdale, but 
it is finally decided we must face the mevitable and make our way 
towards Settle. 

Walking against the beck and alongside the grey rock tiers we 
are soon climbing on to Knowe Fell and finding more snow. 

Ron points to the south east, to where Malham Tarn enhances 
the scene; at all points of the compass the picture is one of dignified 
majesty, a calm, yet rugged splendour. 

Reaching the Stainforth road, we cross over and continue our 
pleasant way along the lesser Langcliffe toad. To come on to a 
metal road after a fair stretch of rough feil-walking is akin to a 
rest, and our pace increases. 

An old. lorry passes us laden with a variety of seemingly 
worthless objects. 

John says that it reminds him of a walking tour abroad during 
last summer. He and his friend were climbing a fairly steep road 
on a particularly hot day when a very ancient Ford T model saloon 
car caught up with them. It was sending up a cloud of steam from 
the radiator and the body was dilapidated and very dirty. The 
windows had not been cleaned for a long time. 

At the wheel sat an elderly woman of very stern countenance, 
whose skin, said John, resembled fine tough leather. Her dress 
was severe and she wore a veil around a fairly broad rimmed hat, 
in the manner of some family album pictures of forty years ago. 

It appeared she was making towards the same destination as 
john, and invited them to get in. 
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Opening the rear door, they disturbed six White Leghorn hens 
and two ducks. edge 

There were one or two boxes, some poultry food, an old 
paraffin stove, a roll of oilcloth, and a small basket chair. Drop- 
pings and filth were everywhere. The woman’s husband, who sat 
in the front seat, was in an alcoholic stupor, and the hairs of his 
big black moustache rose and fell to his heavy snores. On his lap 
rested a young rabbit. 

John and his friend were taken aback and were standing gaping 
at the uninviting interior, when the woman loudly indicated they 
should get in and shut the door before the livestock escaped. They 
did so, but never were they happier to end a journey than on this 
never-to-be-forgotten occasion. 

Foreign travel, it would scem, can be at once edifying and 
nauseating. 

The story, the remarks and the laughter, bring us down to 
where the road crosses our second Cowside Beck, which rises on 
Black Hill and joins the Ribble at Stainforth. 

Soon we are by-passing Langcliffe and taking our last look at 
the rising Attermire Scar to the east. Our walk ends in the market 
town, which just now looks truly and typically English as the sun 
shines down on the old buildings and the general scene of week- 
end activity. 

It has been a grand walk, perfect weather, ideal country, 
scrambling and fell-walking amidst grandeur which leaves one 
bereft of the power of suitable description. 

Words cannot convey in truth the great joy which accompanies 
such a walk; ’tis the mind which registers the scenes, and in the 
storehouse of memory they remain ever-fresh, ever-pleasing as 
they are oft brought forth to add to the delights of the fireside 
gallery. 

They are worthy of the golden frames of gratitude. 


SNOW, SUN AND PENDLE. 
We tread the soft snow with untiring feet, 
And drink in the beauties of earth and of sky. 
We forget all our troubles; our joy ts complete, 
The present suffices; the rest can go by. 
—Anon. 
FEBRUARY. 


According to the editor of a daily paper, a chap who appears 
to have a perpetual grumble about the weather, this is one of those 
days when we look out and see more snow, we venture to the door 
and feel yet more cold, and wearied of the winter we shiver and 
return to an almost fireless hearth. 

The exaggeration apart, what a depressing, gloomy character 
he must be, what a poor, pitiable person, and what a libellous writer 
he is for sure; he ought to be earning his living at the Meteorological 
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Office, he’d be more at home among the ‘“‘depressions’’ there. 
Libellous, at any rate, when it comes to Jack, Frank and IJ, for 
whom to-day’s outlook appeared ideal for our walk in search of 
pleasure and natural beauty amidst the solitudes of Pendle Forest. 

A light freshening wind carries the clouds across the sky, 
revealing small blue patches, and a sun seemingly uncertam as to 
its right to come forth. 

The river is in merry spate, the first lambs. alternatively bleat 
and gambol, the upper slopes of Pendle are snow-covered, and 
altogether the picture presented is harmonious—glorious. 

Our spirits attune to the scene. 

Our pace quickens in the direction of majestic Pendle. 

It is with an exhilarating sense of freedom we climb above 
Barley green and out into the open as it were, to come below the 
great white mass towering into the cloud. Surely Pendle is at its 
best when winter-garbed, for in such mantle is its eternal splendour 
enhanced and its invitation the more appealing. 

Exhilaration, Freedom, two grand words suggesting flight, 
lightness; flight from morbidity, lightness of heart, buoyancy, hope, 
and as we climb towards where the snow lay thick and smooth, 
and the vista extends, we see in the vastness around the symbol 
of that Infinitude which is Life. 

Between Deep Clough and the quarries the snow appears 
thicker than elsewhere hereabouts and Frank is soon chmbing 
swiftly towards the white wall. I make off a little to the right, 
thinking to avoid the steep snow angle. Jack is going after Frank. 
Moving swiftly over the white rocks I am soon gaining height. I 
have lost sight of the lads, and now, as the last reaches are 
approached, I am faced with a banking of frozen snow rising 
steeply on to the summit. 

Making a test stride my leg sinks up to the thigh. Struggling 
upwards to within the last few yards, the snow is now above me 
and overlapping in the manner of a huge pie crust. 

It looked impassable. 

Jack appeared above. 

“It’s very deep,” he calls, as he observes me peering over the 
pastry. ‘‘You’ll have to pull up on your stomach.”’ 

Standing up to the waist in snow, as I was, this kindly, friendly 
information was indeed encouraging. What a great chance Jack 
missed to do some snowballing. 

Or perhaps he felt I had enough to do in passing the impassable. 

Howbeit, I had to move, so that striking my fist into the crust 
well to my fore, and pushing my knee well in, I was able, by means 
of a little contortion, to arch my body and haul myself up. Soon 
T stood alongside Jack. 

I laughed, for of all the times I have arrived at this lofty crown, 
this is the first time I have “‘wriggled’’ on to it. 

Well that’s the day truly started we say; started as it should 
be with a touch of excitement. 
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All the same, I’m thinking, it’s is well I have no paunch, that 
alleged inevitable, yet fabulous growth peculiar to middle age. 
“Middle age!’? What do folk mean, I wonder, with their ‘middle 
age.’ Extra weight, slowing up, approaching autumn, senility, 
grandfatherliness, loss of suppleness, pipe and armchair, a quiet 


Is this you, friend: is this your outlook? You should forget 
it if you would extend the joys of youth: for it is but mainly an 
“outlook,’’ as against an actual Physical state, and as outlook 
Means the ‘‘general appearance of things,’’ it is, then, but a mental 
picture. 

It would seem to me that the acceptance of this conventional 
“‘manacle’’—‘‘middle age’’ tends to halve a person’s life; instead 
of going forward, a halt is called and a deterioration is accepted as 
a forerunner to inevitable decay. All right, but let us put off the 
sense of what is, after all, deterioration mainly according to 
chronology, and carry on the pursuits of youth, at any rate until 
we are really conscious of Physical shortcomings. Let us keep 
young in outlook, young in thought; let us continue the clean habits 
we knew before we gtaduated into sophisticated maturity, and then 
possibly those shortcomings will be put back into the years yet to 
be conceived. : 

It would seem ‘there is “something’”’ in my own general 
appearance of things, a youthfulness accepted by youth: for con- 
tinually I am invited to climb this tree (“you leap to the first 
branch, then haul up, it’s easy’’), jump this stream, scramble up 
this rock face, and so on ; always it seems I am taken for a phyiscal 
equal, ; 

3 Take, for instance, just now on Pendle. Frank comes into 
View and calls out ‘‘Can’t find it.”’ “What have you lost,’’ I ask? 

He looks at me witheringly; yes, as only Frank can. “Nothing, 
smart guy,’’ he retorts, ‘‘I was hoping to see the Blackpool Tower.’’ 

Coming to where the drift Tan steeply down alongside the wall 
the lads give a shout of joy, and leap straight down on to the snow. 
Jack sits on his cape and off he goes down. Frank and J, having 
no Capes, sit on our pants and off we go. 

We all climb up again, warmed by the exertion, and so down 
again on chest and stomach. Fun? Rather; the very best of fun, 
in which I was quite naturally treated as “one of them’’: and 
expected to, and truly did enjoy the-fun. Ne’er a one about, 
excepting we three, on the hill or below; old Pendle provides 
pleasure in all seasons, and in many ways too, as Was seen just 


warm sun, an artistic sun too, as we observed with great delight 
when the flakes passed through the golden light. Winter ! 
Wearisome indeed! Someone is out of focus. So much so that 
they cannot even read aright the indicator on the. ’bus they are 
always waiting for. Actually it reads ‘‘Old Age Avenue’’—" ‘Direct 
Route,” yet the “Snnocents”’ merely read ‘‘Easy St.” Jack now 
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calls out for about the seventh time, ‘‘Oh, look at that, and me no 
camera,’’ as he points to a particular splendiferous aspect. 
Recently he has purchased a new camera; a lovely black and chrome 
box of which he-is justly proud. Frank and J suspect that owing 
to the ever increasing cost of sticking plaster and insulation tape 
our photographically-minded friend discarded the old black magical 
box, which was subject to atmospheric interference, and fits of 
sulking, when it refused to turn the roller, in the ever present 
interests of economy. Having used up his film, Jack had left the 
camera at home, and now, much to his constant chagrin, we were 
being offered scene after scene of rare beauty. We heard his heart- 
felt cry throughout our walk. 

Yes, for that’s the way it was every turn, as the hours, the 
enchanting moments passed by. The lovely scene in Ravensholme 
Clough, as cascading stream, sunbeams and snow all combined to 
present the perfect canvas, being but a foretaste of the many 
pleasing pictures yet to be revealed. 

And so to our hostess at the homely cottage at Hill Foot, 
Twiston. Sandwiches, cake and jam, many cups of good tea, and 
we are conscious of a grand well-being; so that we emerge refreshed 
and renewed to continue in our search, or rather continue to accept 
that which is everywhere to be seen; for hardly can it be said now 
to be a search, seeing that beauty, natural beauty lies around in 
sumptuous measure. Every turn of the lane as we walk in the 
direction of Smithy Fold is as a page turned in an exclusive 
“*Pictorial Pastoral.’’ 

Turning into the clough which leads up on to Twiston moor, 
we are again aware of the merry sound of jubilant stream, and as 
we round a bend the inevitable cry escapes Jack, “‘Oh! look at 
that, and me no camera.’ We look, and behold a graceful fall 
of water over perhaps a twelve feet height of yellow rock. We 
stand awhile in mute admiration. 

We are oft wayward, oft boisterous, as is the harmless stream, 
yet we are second to none in fine and deep appreciation of His 
grandeur. 

Satisfied, we move up, up the waterfall and enjoy the fun in 
climbing over the slippery and almost vertical rocks. 

Coming out on to the open moor we take our final look to the 

- North ’ere the light fades. The great snow-capped ranges, Peny- 
ghent and Ingieborough, rising above ali in challenging majesty; 
strong challenge to superficial change and decay; enduring 
splendour. White and green and black rising from the Ribble 
-below, and a retiring sun casting light over all. Dull, drab, grey 
winter? Tragic. 

Twilight enshrouds as our last mile leads o’er Stang, and down 
to the homesteads. 

Jack says, “My word, I have enjoyed the day.” 

Frank adds, ‘‘So have I.” 

I echo, “Me, too.” 
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But ye have flown, 
Beautiful fictions of our fathers, 
Flown before the hand of science. 


FEBRUARY. 


The day was rich in promise as I set forth towards Cockden 
from the cross roads at Hlaggate. The fields by Thursden brook 
looked clean and fresh after the snow and the sun shone warm and 
bright from a blue sky. 

It would seem, too, that all the world is a-sin ging, for the lark 
overhead is in full and sweet song; even the telephone wires are 
humming, the brook gurgling in youthful glee, my heart singing, 
and when I come to where the moles are busy I think I hear them 
singing too. And why not? 

A pastoral doxology is indeed fitting and proper, only humans 
can be found wailing, carping and moaning on such a morn. 
Well, for me the open fells; my heart, my mind, like my feet, shall 
go a-roaming across yonder ranges and vales. They shall quest for 
new pictures, new meanings, and in the searching they shall be 
refreshed at the fount of beauty. 

A pleasant chat with the roadman as I leave the fields, then 
on through grand old Roggerham. Thank goodness here is one 
place seemingly unchanged, untouched as yet by the clutching, 
destroying, soulless demon, vandalism, industry or commerce, 
although I observed a sign by the brook, ‘Fhis land is Private. 
Trespassers will be ———.” 

I wondered how came such a notice. This very ground by the 
brook on both sides of the road has been the playground, the 
“‘mecca’’ of the ‘‘net and jar’’ boys, the happy hunting ground 
of generations of lads and lasses from Burnley, Worsthorne, Brier- 
field and Nelson since time immemorial. 

I climb up from the brook on the moor which the two and a 
half inch Ordnance says is Slipper Hill, and also informs us that 
the “Twist” is over on the other side of Swindon. Well, that’s 
as maybe; yet I can vouch that this ground was called the ‘Twist’ 
by the locals thirty years ago. The same locals also spelt 
Roggerham with two G’s. 

I am not allowing these things to annoy me, the morn is too 
perfect to spoil in that way, yet I record them because it is wrong 
that traditional names and rights should be cast aside. The 
beautiful customs, the names and rights are ingrained characteristics 
of the incomparable English countryside; they are an essential part 
of the attraction, and as such should be jealously and zealously 
guarded. 

Approaching Gorple road above Worsthorne my path is 
blocked by tons of refuse, tin cans, paper, cardboard, wire, oii 
drums, and town filth. The dregs of industry: the hall-mark of 
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““progress.’’ Someone has expectorated on nature’s clean table. 
Looking across to Deerplay the harmonious picture is jarred by 
two tall chimneys belching smoke, monuments to the modern 
vandals. 1 make a detour by way of some honest clean muck, 
and ‘crossing the ancient highway come pleasantly down into 
Harstwood. 

Many times have I visited Hurstwood since boyhood, yet I 
never tire. Here again is the unchanging scene. The ancient 
dwellings, the glen, and the prevailing peace over all. If you do 
not. know your Hurstwood a little information will not come amiss. 

The name itself is Anglo-Saxon, Hurst meaning wood, thus 
there is no need for the second syllable, which was probably 
attached by someone who knew not its meaning. Little change has 
taken place since the 16th century, probably the addition of the 
Baptists’ chapel being the most notable. 

The Hall, situated by the bridge, was built by Mr. Barnard 
Towneley in 1579. 

Across and a little lower down is Spenser’s House. It is said 
that the poet Edmund Spenser lived here during 1576-79. It is 
perhaps the oldest building, dating to the early 16th century. 

The building opposite is said to have been built for a chapel 
‘or school. 

Lower down still, on the same side as Spenser’s House, is 
Tattersall’s House; both dwellings are of similar date, and much 
older than the Hall. Tattersall’s House has a Norman doorway 
and is built of blocks of millstone grit. 

Mr. Tattersall Wilkinson, in est “Memoirs of Hurstwood,’’ 
says it is the type of home constructed by the prosperous Lancashire 
yeomen of that time, when they could afford to replace the wood 
and lath houses of their fathers. 

_ As I look at the solid old structures on this twentieth century 
morn, I am driven, no doubt, by ludicrous comparisons, to thinking 
of the pre-fabs of to-day, and a laugh escapes me. 

I turn and wander quietly with Spenser into the glorious 
seclusion of Rock Glen. 

It can be said the scene here, the deep cool pools, the cascades, 
and the huge rocks, are much the same as forty years ago; it can 
be said also, and with much relief and gratitude, that the picturesque 
wall: is still a public right of way, and no attempt has been made 
to despoil. 

I have heard it said that in the construction of Cant Clough 
reservoir much was taken from the former beauty of this Glen. 
That I would not know; neither am I prepared to complain. 
Sufficient is it to me to behold that which is left for us. {I can 
well understand Spenser’s lines: 

“TJ fain to tell the things that I behold, 
But feel my wits to fail and tongue to fold.”’ 
I shall make no attempt to describe the glen; for if those two 
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lines indicate the entrancement which held the “prince of poets,’’ 
who then am I to attempt to break the spell by poor words. 

At the head of the glen, where the seclusion and the peace are 
vividly felt, I decide the spot is ideal for a mid-day meal. Soon 
I am enjoying tea and sandwiches, after which I relax and allow 
a hot February sun to bathe my face in comforting warmth. 

My eyes close, and I enter the soft and sweet domain— 
meditation. I discover I am an intruder. For behold! there 
coming towards me is a young man, fairly tall and of slim build. 
He is pleasant of countenance, and his clothing is of a past age. 
A white cravat is at his neck. 

Crossing the stream he halts about a yard to my fore and 
looks admiringly around. 

His voice is as one educated when he speaks in a tone as 
musical as the water. 

Often he comes here he informs me, often he dwells here alone, 
in sweet, yet sometimes painful reverie. Sweet, he says, when the 
voices of laughing children are heard, when the new lambs froli 
and bleat for a mother who is but around the tiny knoll. Painfui 
when he hears the discordant roar of monsters in the field or down 
in the ancient hamlet. 

I would that he had tarried awhile, but he hurried away, and 
passed from sight. Now comes a heavily built man, bearded, and 
with naked torso, and I understand the young man’s exit. 

Rousing myself I gain my feet and look around. Yes, ’tis 
truly a glorious canvas, a priceless miniature. 

Tidying the site and repacking, my way now lies up and on 
to the moor above. 

The path goes through what was Shedden plantation; now, 
however, nothing is left excepting the tree stumps and thousands 
of rotting branches. 

I believe the trees have been cut down to meet the pressing 
need for timber. 

‘Tis a pity, for it is tragically true that too many of our 
beautiful plantations are being ruthlessly destroyed. We are a 
paradoxical species, for we destroy in order to build, then proceed 

_ to destroy that which we have built. Then, not unlike spoilt 
children, we wail and complain because we are short of things te 
destroy. 

I find it uncomfortably hot as the rough trackless route leads 
on past Black Hambeldon, so that reaching the old Roman road, 
Keb-Cote, I rest awhile on the low wall which is warmed by the 
radiant sunshine. Yes, ‘tis but February, still winter, and plenty 
of folk complaining about the weather; I heard them early this 
morning. Throughout the coming summer we shall not have a day 
more perfect than this. Confining one’s outdoor pursuits to the 
summer or autumn months, and listening to weather reports, are 
habits which rob one of many happy hours a-roaming. 

Yes, this is perfect enough for me, I cogitate, as the expansive 
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magnificence, the glory ot it all pervades heart and mind, no sound 
but the creaking of the windpump nearby. Straight across the 
gorge to my front I behold the towering rock tiers at Thieveley, 
my primary objective. 

The incentive for to-day’s walk came as a direct result of 
reading Ormerod’s ‘‘Calderdale,’”’ a wonderful book of high 
standard in descriptive literature. I believe it is now out of print. 

One of the chapters deals with the Thieveley Crags, and shows 
some lovely rugged scenes as we are taken across the ravines 
towards Cornholme. 

Many times in boyhood I visited Thieveley Farm, and there 
played on the swings, and rode the donkeys, yet never have I 
explored the crags and cloughs. This sad omission is being 
remedied to-day. 

Making straight over the moor my way passes by what I think 
will be an air shaft, a vent to the pit in the valley below. 

Looking around, before making the steep descent, the sun is 
seen to be lighting. ihe snow-covered north-east slopes of distant 
Pendle, and indeed the old hill looks truly stately in its towering 
glory. 

Looking Burnley way, the sun’s rays can be seen trying to 
penetrate the smoke mist. 

Too often, it would seem, does man create the mist which 
obscures the light he so much needs, the “‘light’’ which dispels 
the gloom of false reasoning and reveals the radiant, eternal, 
celestial glory. 

Those great black crags appear rugged and forbidding. ll 
cross the valley and take a closer look. 

Very suddenly the highway comes into view. Suddenly, 
owing to the steep sides of the gorge, and it makes a picture as it 
winds snake-like towards Todmorden. The few vehicles passing 
along have the appearance of toys. 

Half way down I meet a man, a local, taking a walk with his 
small dog. g 

“Grand day,”’ I hail. 

“Yes, indeed,”’ he replies. ‘“‘One out of the bag all right, 
this is.”’ 

J tell him there must be many in the ‘‘bag’’ for this is but one 
of others I find in my winter walks; indeed such a day is definitely 
peculiar to winter. 

He tenders some helpful information on the location of the 
various cloughs ‘‘across yon,’’ and leaves me with the admonition 
to be careful on yon top. ‘‘That’s we’r that young feller were fon’: 
stood up ter ‘is neck i’ bog—deard,’’ he warns over his shoulder. 
H’m! very pleasant chap, I reflect, as ] wend my way down. 

The valley floor is but a few yards in width, and soon I am 
passing the natural womb of the Calder and moving rather quickly 
up to a point between the rocks which rise perpendicularly akove 
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me. The last few yards are very steep ’ere I stand on the lofty 
summit, 

The view is beyond description; hundreds of pastures, glens, 
moors and snow-capped ranges rising into flimsy clouds. There 
are greens and blacks, browns, whites and russets, and a golden 
sun bathes all; yet editors write of the “‘long grey winter.’’ We 
should form the habit of counting our blessings, for then we would 
hardly find time for complaining. We forget to praive in 
remembering to grumble. 

Turning, I almost tumble over the full skeleton of a sheep. 
Horns, skull, long spinal column, with ribs complete. It is 
positioned as though looking out over the deep vale. It would 
seem the grim “‘reaper’’ roams these dizzy heights, and it serves 
as a reminder to take care in placing a foot. 

The next objects of rugged grandeur which Ormerod has 
indicated are the cloughs which break into the natural wall as my 
route takes me south-east in search of “Eagle Crag.’’ I walk 
along parallel with and high above the valley road, yet not on 
the absolute summit; for to be away back there would mean a 
possibility of missing the gullies and waterfalls and also the 
fascination and excitement of the walk along what is almost 
literally a wall top. 

This route is definitely not one for youngsters or the 
inexperienced. Without doubt “‘marlicking’’ or carelessness could 
be the cause of tragedy; in fact, at many places a slip would mean 
a long drop straight into the Coroner’s lap. 

Coming upon the first deep clough I am struck by the wild and 
savage grandeur I behold. It is truly inspiring. 

The stream hurries through to the vale by means of glorious 
waterfalls and the numerous cascades. 

On my many walks I have seen nothing to outmatch it in 
natural and beautcous appeal. 

The sides are in places impossible of descent. Crossing the 
stream, clear and turbulent, I tackle the far slopes, shale, quagmire 
and rock, and so on to yet other cloughs. 

Greens Clough is deeper still, more precipitous, and yet more 
noble in grandeur. 

One of these gullies is Ratand Clough, and has a great flow 
of water. In many places inaccessible perpendicular rock-faces 
form a sheer wall. I ponder here awhile, fairly gulping the scene. 
Incidentally Ratand, or Routand, is from a Saxon root, meaning 
raving or brawling, thus ‘“brawling torrent.’’ 

After some two or three miles of this rough and tough going 
amidst the solitudes I finally come to ‘Eagle Crag.”’ 

I am indebted to Ormerod’s ‘‘Calderdale’’ for the knowledge 
that the name is derived from the one time practice of peregrine 
falcons, who up to about the end of the nineteenth century, and 
from time immemorial used to make their nests amidst these crags. 
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Perhaps another reason for the name is because of the rock’s 
striking resemblance to an eagle in flight. 

As I stand on the bird’s “‘beak’’ I am some five hundred feet 
above the road. The ‘‘head’’ projects tar out over almost vertical 
rock. Be the day windy, or should there be ice or snow about, 
the wise one will not be standing just there, but will be content 
to view from the safety of the bird’s back. 

The rock is just beyond Portsmouth. 

Avising from the superstitions characteristic of times long past, 
are many stories of dark deeds committed around this spot. 
Witches it is said used to meet here in the hour of darkness, to 
plot and scheme foul deeds ‘ere they took flight across vale and fell 
to hold further conferences at distant Malkin Tower, by Pendle. 

Perhaps in this materialistic, matter of fact agnostically- 
minded world of to-day, in which the modern “‘witches’’ scorn to 
await the hours of darkness in which to plot and plunder, but 
meet amidst pomp and ceremony in far more imposing buildings 
than Malkin Tower, perhaps the beauty of legend would pass 
unseen, Yet because I know there are many who do find pleasure 
and welcome relaxation in such, I would record here the story of 
the maid of Eagle Rock; it is from Roby’s Traditions, Volinrs 
“Lancashire Witches,’’ Part Two, and is named 

“THE PROUD MAIDEN OF BERNSHAW TOWER.” 

I think as J stand where Sybil is said to have stood that were 
she here now on this February day, and beholding the 
noisy valley below, the mills and the now busy stream of lorries 
and cars, she would indeed exclaim with stronger plea, “Would 
that my path like yon clouds were on the wind, and my dwelling 
place in their bosom, that I might flee this gross materialism.”’ 


THE PROUD MAIDEN OF BERNSHAW TOWER. 


Bernshaw Tower was a lonely fortified mansion situate in the »~ 


wild moorland country not far from Eagle Crag. The mistress 
and only resident of this wild and secluded keep, the Lady Sybil, 


was of the special temperament and disposition that one might have 


predicted from the romantic and solitary character of her dwelling. 

“She roved unchecked through the green valleys, and among 
the glens and moorlands of her native hills; every nook and 
streamlet was associated with some hidden thought ‘too deep for 
tears,’ until nature became her God, the hills and fastnesses, the 
trackless wilds and mountains her companions... The short wail 
of the curlew, the call of the moorcock or plover, was the voice of 
her beloved.” 

“Tmagination was at once her Solace and her Curse.”’ 

Lord William was a nobleman who lived at Hapton Tower, 
on the verge of Castle Clough. His family name we have no means 
of ascertaining, and it is surmised that he was an occasional resident 
or visitor at this early abode of the Towneleys. Having met and 
conversed with the Lady Sybil in one of his hunting expeditions, 
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he had openly vowed that whatever means he might be compelled 
to use, he would win for his bride ‘‘this proud maiden of 
Bernshaw.”’ 

One evening the maiden climbed the dizzy height of Eagle 
Crag, and was gazing over the sheer precipice which flanks that 
rocky peak. Feeling unwilling to depart, she had lingered longer 
than usual, thinking discontentedly upon what she regarded as the 
gross materialism of life and the irksome tyranny of its bondage, 
until at length she found herself exclaiming: “‘Would that my path, 
hike yon clouds, were on the wind, and my dwelling place in their 
bosom.”’ 

As the soft warm breeze of evening came rustling along, the 
dry heath seemed to be enveloped by some subtle and mysterious 
presence, and amidst a pale lambent flame like the soft lightening 
of a summer’s night there arose a form, indistinct but glorious, 
which seemed to call forth with irresistible might the worship of 
her soul, 

““ Leave me not,”’ she cried, ‘‘I will be thine.” 

A being mightier and more stately than the sons of men stood 
before her. ; 

““ Maiden, I come at thy wish. Speak. What is thy desire?’’ 

“ Let thought be motion; let my will be the only boundary of 
my power,” said she, and forthwith he grasped her hand, and 
whilst he held her in that burning grip, the pain of which caused 
her to utter a faint scream, a compact, into the terms of which we 
need not desire to enter, was made and sealed in characters of 
blood, which he inscribed on her brow. 

When next the tempter of men addressed her all the majesty 
of his presence was gone, and his words rang upon her ears like 
the knell cf hopes for ever departed. 

“* One day in the year alone thou shalt be subject to mischance. 
It is the feast of All Hallows, when the witches meet to renew 
their vows. 

‘On this night thou must be as they, and must join their 
company. Still thou mayest hide thyself under any form thou: 
shalt choose; but it shall abide upon thee until midnight. Till 
then thy spells are powerless. On no other day shall harm befall 
thee.” 

Hours after she found. herself in her own room, whither she 
had been conveyed by her servants, who had found her asleep, 
or in a swoon, on the verge of the precipice, her scorched hand 
and tingling brow testifying to the reality of her experience and 
reminding her of the irrevocable pledge she had given. 

Lord William’s suit did not prosper. Time after time he was 
repulsed with ever increasing scorn and contumely by the imperious 
maiden, until at length he betook himself to the abode of a notorious 
witch, Mause Helston, who dwelt in a miserable hut built in a 
rocky cleft in Cliviger. It was night, of course, when he tied his 
horse to the rude gate that guarded the entrance to the witch’s den. 
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Calling loudly, the courageous intruder soon aroused the hag, who 
cried in a croaking voice: x 

: “Thou art a bold man, Lord William, to come here after night- 
all.”’ 

His Lordship stated his errand, and was informed of the true 
pature and powers of the ‘‘doomed maiden of Bernshaw,’’ and ot 
her superiority over Mother Helston, who confessed herself power- 
less to do aught against the noble maiden, asking in scorn: 

“Would’st thou wed her now, fond teeble-hearted mortal?’”’ 

‘Mother Helston, if thou wilt help me at this bout, I will not 
draw back. I dare wed her though she were twice the thing thou 
tearest.’’ 

“Listen, Lord William, Ay thou wilt listen to thine own 
jeopardy! Once a year—’tis on the night of All Hallows—she may 
be overcome. But it is a perilous attempt!”’ 

‘““T care not, point out the way, and I will e’en ride it rough- 
shod.” 

As the grey morning dawned, Lord William rode back to 
Hapton Tower, an altered man. The instructions he had received, 
and the rites and incantations he had witnessed and in which he 
had partaken, he never divulged. The secrets of that night were 
never known. The next part. of the story had better be related in 
Mr. Roby’s own words :— 

“On All Hallows Day, with a numerous train, Lord William 
went forth a hunting. His hounds were the flectest from Calder 
to Calder; and his horns the shrillest through the wide forests of 
Accrington and Rossendale. But on that morning a strange hound 
joined the pack that outstripped them all. Both horses and dogs 
were driven to their utmost speed, but the strange hound still kept 
ahead. Over moor and fell they stili rushed on, the hounds in 
full cry. .. Suddenly a white doe was seen, distant a few yards 
only, and bounding away frorn them at full speed. She might have 
risen out of the ground so sudden was the appearance . . . They 
passed the Tower of Bernshaw, and were fast approaching the verge 
of that tremendous precipice, the ‘“‘Eagle Crag.’’ Horse and rider 
must inevitably perish if they follow. But Lord William slackened 
not in the pursuit, and the deer flew straight as an arrow to its 
mark, the very point where the crag jutted out over the gulf below. 
The huntsmen drew back in terror; the dogs were still in chase, 
though at some distance behind. Lord William only and the 
strange hound were close upon her track. Beyond the crag nothing 
was visible but cloud and sky, showing the fearful height and 
abruptness of the descent. 

One moment more and the gulf must be shot; his brain felt 
dizzy, but his heart was resolute. 

“Mause, my wench,”’ said he, ‘‘my neck or thine! Hie thee, 
if she’s over we are lost.” 

Lord William’s steed followed in the hound’s footsteps to a 
hair. The deer was almost within her last spring when the hound. 
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with a yell, doubled her, scarcely a yard’s breadth from the long 
bare neck of that fearful peak,”and she turned with inconceivable 
speed so near the verge that Lord William, in whirling round, heard 
a fragment of rock, loosened by the stroke from his horse’s hoof, 
‘roll down the precipice with a frightful crash. The sudden whirl 
had nearly brought him to the ground, but he recovered his position 
with great adroitness. A loud shriek announced the capture. 
Lord William with diffcuity drove off the hound and secured his 
prey by a silken noose, leading her quietly away to Hapton Tower. 
At midnight a wild and unearthly shriek from the high turret 
resounded through the halls, and Lord William entered the western 
tower. A sobbing maiden with a silken noose about her neck was 
seated there, wringing her hands in despair. 

‘ Maiden, thou art in my power. Unless thou wilt be mine, 
renouncing thine impious vows and for ever shunning thy detested 
arts, I will deliver thee up to thy tormentors and those that seck 
thy destruction. I would save thee from thy doom. Promise, ’ere 
I unbind that chain, and the priest will absolve thee.’’ 

“I promise,’’ said the maiden. “I have not been happy 
since I knew their power. I may yet worship this fair earth and 
yon boundless sky.”’ 

The priest, with awful and solemn denunciation, exorcised the 
unclean spirit to which she was bound, and shortly afterwards Lord 
William and the Lady Sibyl were united in marriage. He accom- 
panied her to Bernshaw Tower, their future home, becoming, in 
right of his wife, the sole possessor of these domains. 

The first hint of evening is seen as the shadows gather o’er 
the hills; a remarkable day is coming now to a peaceful close, 
Wending my way, walking on the ‘moor, yet in meditation 
walking down the back avenues of time, I find myself in the clough 
which splits the great hillside behind Portsmouth. This is the 
county boundary. Following against the stream and climbing 
over clean rocks by the edge, clean as the doorsteps which are the 
pride of the women-folk in the valley, Iam soon amidst the upper 
reaches. Here, in a solitude as emphasised as an explosion, I 
prepare tea and eat the rest of the sandwiches. It is a meal with 
music, for the stream is boisterous and fairly orchestrates the 
rippling effervescence, the eddying and cascading. 

It is in crescendo mood, too, it would seem, for the volume 
of sound appears to increase. 

I spend perhaps a half-hour in pleasant and tuneful affinity 
’ere twilight closes o’er the scene. 

Having tarried over-long, I now climbed swiftly up the high, 
steep slopes on to ‘‘Carr and Crags Moor,”’ making almost south- 
east on to the true summit, 

My pace is fast now as I behold darkness falling, for this is 
no place to be after daylight. 

Crossing the cloughs brings me, warm with the exertion, on 
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to Heald Moor, along by the Old Dyke, where a northerly course 
brings me above Copy Pit. 

The descent calls for much care owing to the illusory effect ot 
the dim light. The angles of the drops are deceiving and once or 
twice I am in trouble and have to retrace difficult steps. 

Reaching the valley floor in safety a new ‘‘danger’’ awaits me. 
A gander thinks this a rather late intrusion and comes hissing 
towards ine. Nor does it stop as I walk towards it, but comes in 
a straight line for my legs. I have to turn him over with my ruck- 
sack before he desists and waddles away in protestation. 

It is completely dark as the highway is reached; the high crags 
are but a massive shadow. 

i walk swiftly, encouraged by the solid ground underfoot, into 
the darkness towards Holme, ending the day as I started it, with 
a song in my heart and a prayer of sincere gratitude for all the 
loveliness it has been my good fortune to behold. 

I shall be visiting places of rare natural grandeur to the north, 
yet surely none can bring more pleasure, more inspired joy, than 
this magnificent countryside on our own doorstep. 
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MARCH 


EVENING REFLECTION ON PENDLE. 


When the vale is wrapped in quiet sleep, 
And the forest hum is still, 

From our tiny mansions we softly creep, 
And hie to the thymy hill. 


—Anon. 


Marcu. 


In dull, blustery, typical March weather, I had spent most 
of my day in the garden, sawing logs and rolling the lawns. Now 
at 7 p.m., as darkness fell, I was conscious of that ever-close desire 
for a walk, an exerting walk. 

Looming over the shippon wall, I could just make out the 
dark outline of old Pendle at the point where “‘ he ’’ leaned over 
Ogden and shook hands with his equally majestic counterpart - 
Spence Moor. 

A nice fire and a good book coupled with the armchair formed 
the counter attraction. The urge was strong; I donned my jacket, 
called to Bess, and strode swiftly in the direction of Deep Clough. 

I met only one person, young Snaith, entering his home in 
Ogden, who remarked, “‘ It were reyther late to bi goo’ing up 
yon.”’ ‘‘ Nay, lad,’ I said, ‘‘ it can noo’an bi ¢’ lat fer them es 
likes it.” 

Not too dark as yet; just enough light to pick our way over 
the fell in the direction of the farm, which I observed was in dark- 
ness. Bess bounded in all directions, taking full and unrestrained 
advantage of this unexpected outing. 

I was in rare fettle as I made swift progress up the steep 
slopes, just North of Deep Clough. Soon the lights of the near 
eastern towns came into view, always a fascinating sight, and 
always it would seem, an incentive to reverie. The people dowa 
there, where the lights are most brilliant, the town centre, the 
people rushing off to some entertainment, seeking, ever seeking io 
escape the daily round, the monotony created by man himself. 
Everyone rushing somewhere; speed, saving time, and then faster 
still, to save some more of the time already saved. The objective ? 
Man neither knows, nor does he apparently care. Then the tiny 
lights, the odd lights in the background there, maybe there, a 
person sick, thinking, wondering . . . . The group of lights over 
to the left, could be the Hospital, maybe a life passing this moment. 
to the Higher Life, and the while, just around the comer, a new 
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life entering this world, large eyes, gazing in wonderment, croaking 
voice, gurgling innocent appreciation, yet to leam . . . . Aye, 
the distant lights seem to nod and wink knowingly, as J, aroused 
by the lick of Bess’ tongue on my hand, turn and continue towards 
the Summit. As we stride towards the high point, a bird is 
disturbed and shows annoyance by flying around my head and, it 
would seem, making good use of unparliamentary language. Just 
-now a break in the sky over towards Longridge gave us a little 
light, and what with a S. Westerner blowing half a gale we were 
soon in the comparative shelter of the Beacon. 

Five minutes gazing at the various lights around the compass, 
and I turned to retrace my steps. 

To anyone seeking adventure, I suggest a walk off Pendle, in 
darkness, on a winter night, remembering your torch is in your 
rucksack at home. 

Unless you know the Hill, and know it well, you should not 
be trying it at all. You could be a danger to yourself, and a 
nuisance to others. 

However, I claim to know almost every tuft and every rock 
on the many slopes, so that I had few misgivings as I looked into 
the black void below. . Yet more than once I almost came to griet 
as I slipped a few yards down a sloping, smooth rock. 

Care and caution, over rock, through reeds and water, slowed 
the descent; yet I did, by some uncanny instinct, eventually arrive 
at the very farm gate which I had silently fastened about an 
hour ago. 

I had more difficulty at the ford, where in absolute darkness 
I had-no alternative but to ‘“‘ bother none ’’ and walk through 
the stream and mud nearby. 

Down through the plantation, and striding swiftly past the 
reservoirs, I halted a moment to look back at that grand old 
structure, neither futuristic, nor modern, but of the Eternal now, 
and so along the riverside to reach home by 9 p.m., satisfied and 
conscious of fulfilment, for I had been to the fount and had drunk 
deeply. 


** MARCH MEDITATION.” 


The snowdrops are blooming, the crocuses too; and soon the 
daffodils will be adding their golden hue to the gay picture. 

’Tis indeed a welcome sight to many eyes, to people who find 
the severity of winter too stern for outdoor activity, and who tend 
therefore to hibernate in the manner of lower creatures. 

But to me, who am fortunate in finding colour and appeal in 
_ all seasons, the charming scene, as I walked down the drive to-day 
evoked something more than appreciation of the colouring; I seemed 
to be conscious of something beyond the canvas; the glimpsing as 
it were, a little of the mind which is the Artist. It seemed He 
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desired to reveal to us, in a most beautiful manner, the truth of 
life everlasting, for these flowers, like the primroses in the dell at 
Ravensclough, have been constant in their re-appearing since long 
before you or I first opened wide our infant eyes in wonder an] 
joy, at the beholding. Yes, they are constant throughout the 
years, and along with that admirable quality we find in them the 
equally admirable quality of beauty and perfection. 

My word! what a lot of Truth these tiny, gentle things are 
revealing. 

Constancy !—Beauty !—Perfection! Just where else in life 
do we acknowledge such seeming phenomena ? 

Nowhere; for not even in the most conceited circles of man 
would we find one so bold, so vain, as to claim his work or ideas 
as possessing these qualities. 

“No, no; man’s work cannot approach or even suggest com- 
parison; for look at these flowers closely; look at the perfect match- 
ing of the petals and their tinting; step back again and observe the 
purity and the innocence so quietly expressed; observe, too, the 
grace, as the tall stems bend gently to the breeze, a grace unattain- 


_ able even by the oft-rehearsed debutante. 


Their perfection is their protection too, for who is so base as 
to place a foot upon them? 

The simple, unadorned, perfect beauty of His creating. 

War! pestilence! famine! come what may, yet the flowers con- 
tinue to herald and symbolise the greater glory. 

Bitterness, envy, malicious gossip, avarice, lust, revenge: the 
destructive gods at whose altar man has made himself a willing 
worshipper; sadness—woe—despair;- yet the daffodils know it not. 

Their appearing is as the eternal smile of a patient Creator. 

Reflecting on these things, on this March morn, much is un- 
folded as the mind dwells on this quiet, symbolic beauty. 

I think of the changing scene as the daffodils give place to the 
primroses—violets—buttercups—daisies, and all the wondrous 
colouring of the months ahead. 

I see clearly the passing of the daffodils is not an act of dying, 
but rather a gentle retiring to refreshing sleep, and a fulfilment 
of an ordered plan. They sleep to awaken to a greater and per- 
petual glory. 

If then it be that these small emblems of a Perfect Universal 
Plan do so profoundly illustrate a Law (and who is there so blind, 
so prejudiced as to claim perfection is without Law), then what 
of us higher beings? Can it be truly accepted that we are other 
than a part of that Plan and Law; is it not sound reasoning to 
suppose or understand that we have a greater purpose in His 
creation ? 

If it is that’ the small flowers express an appealing beauty, 
year after year, is it not then acceptable that we humans should 
be expressing a more wondrous beauty? Should we not see in 
the sleeping and the awakening of the flowers our own awakening 
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to a glorious immortality? Is it not that the Lesson of Life is 
ever before us in the small, simple things, yet we see it not. 

We walk into the unspoiled grandeur of hill and glen and 
stand in meditation. We forget awhile all the ugliness in life 
which is of man’s creating, and in refusing to allow in our conscious- 
ness such thoughts as betoken bitterness and self-gain, we then see 
more clearly the great fundamental Truth ever operating. 

The water ever comes forth, the birds continue to sing, the 
buds to line the branches, the grass to grow, the sun to shine, the 
moon to rise and the stars to glitter. 

Always the means of material existence are with us. 

’Tis man, not God, who creates the shortages. ’Tis man the 
egoist, who would claim to create higher and better law, man who 
claims a higher knowledge, a greater intelligence than Intelligence. 
Yet man cannot create life, not even a simple daisy or a blade of 

rass. 
: It is not difficult when in quiet meditation amidst the solitudes, 
to see above the material perception of things. 

It would seem to me, starting from the small flowers or even 
the small hillside spring, or the tiny bud, and following up the 
lines of planning to the higher forms of creation, to the wonderful 
mechanism of the human body, to the oft-expressed nobleness of 
man, that in such things we do but witness a manifestation of a 
much higher and yet more wondrous Perfection. Surely therein 
is plainly indicated an Intelligence in the realm or status of 
Divinity. 

It is at once agreed that the flowers do not express evil, but 
they do express Good; thus if they are the work of the one Creator, 
then the Law governing all creation, all life and animation, must 
be one of Goodness. 

It is when we realise that the material glory around us is but 
an indication of a fundamental and faultless spiritual glory, that 
we gain some clearer understanding of life and its purpose. 

That is why flowers are eternal; they are God’s signpost for 
man; they forever point to a way of life. His symbols are presented 
in simple ways, for us all to see and read. Yet we tarry not to 
learn from the symbols in the byways, but rush along on the broad 
highway of materialism, forever making sacrifice at the altars of 
the gods of woe. Man weeps in despair, yet the flowers continue 
to smile in glory. 


WHITE PEAKS AT RIBBLE HEAD. 


Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife. 
Marcu. 


We are up early this morn, yet the sun is awake and about 
before us; setting out at six a.m., Clifford, Geoffrey and I are 
greeted on this late day in March by our idea of almost perfect 
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conditions for walking; clear blue sky, sunlight, and a a 
around freezing. 


We are bound for the Gisburn-Nelson highway, as our first” 


point, there to keep an anticipated rendezvous, and the planning 

is working smoothly, we note with pleasure, as our friend picks us 

up’at a point just beyond the ‘‘Moorcock.”’ 

The four miles sharp pace has put us in lively mood and we 

are conscious of eagerness and joy as a little later the snow- 
covered mountains are observed and we alight at Ingleton. 

; The village is peaceful enough at this still early hour, and I 
note with pleasure the general scene of rural tranquillity; the shops 
just opening, the few villagers making early morning calls, the 
quaint thoroughfares and dwellings, and the golden sunlight casting 
shadows; indeed is the scene one of truly English character, and 
verily, I crave no other. Go, friend, if you would, to other lands; 
find pleasure and good people and new glories, whilst I. . . well, 
leave me, I pray, to wander amidst the loveliness of our home 

counties of the north; therein to tramp o’er dale and mountain, 
seeking inspiration and peace in searching out the source of our 
rivers; I often think when we walk upland by the infant rivulet 
and finally stand in meditation as we watch it gleefully emerge 
from between the grasses, how striking a symbol it is of all life; 
tis the unbroken eternity, the forever “‘going on’’; from the ground, 
down the vale, on to the great sea, there to be picked up and 
carried back again to be showered over the open fells, and so on, 
ad-infinitum. 

The stream has a very cbvious mission; it performs that great 
work as it winds through the dale, supplying human needs and 
providing beauty everywhere; in the quiet places it sings softly 
to us and should one care to listen, it whispers messages of hope and 
blessed promise. 

That, I suppose, ought also to be our mission; we see the 
analogy in the purring contented babe and the chuckling rivulet; 
‘tis only when the babe forsakes the quiet pastures of Reality, 
and in an ambiguous material maturity, becomes as a hermit 
conscious only of self, that the mission is lost and the analogy fades. 

It would seem that when we choose, like the river, to travel 
the Vale of Life joyously meeting another’s need, giving thought 

and message on our course, then shall we awake to the great truth 
of the full glory of service, to the understanding then unfolded to 
us, of life’s unending purpose, which is merely” one of expressing 
joy, the satisfying and deep joy found only in Good. 

Well, here we are in Ingleton, and if you are not fortunate 
enough to have a friend drop you here at an early hour on a 
glorious March morning, then I hope you can afford the time to 
stay overnight at the hospitable Youth Hostel here and thus start 
your quest of beauty yet earlier still, as are the folks we observe 
leaving the village after spending the night there. 


Just now we three are very busy making frontal attacks on- 
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poached eggs on toast. As we later spread the marmalade and 


mix the lot with good tea, I cannot help thinking of these mournful 
dismal jimmies who will persist in telling us we are starving in old 
England. I feel it all depends on what we need to keep the hunger 
off, or the distinction made between needs and wants. 

Two-pennyworth of oatmeal, three-pennyworth of milk, two 
four-penny eggs, three-pennyworth of bread and a good “‘pint o’ 
Tay’’ will make me a breakfast any time, and I doubt there being 
anyone who cannot afford that; of course, if your hunger needs 
grape-fruit, grilled kidneys.and ham and eggs, that’s your look- 
out, your want, but certainly not your need. I’m not saying one 
can walk ‘‘off nothing,’ yet it’s surprising how far a fell-walker 
can walk after a simple yet nourishing meal; maybe one can feed 
to a great extent at the satisfying ‘‘table of sumptuous manna”’ one 
beholds ‘in passing along; maybe one finds more than a grain of 
truth in that. 

The vista, as the Hawes road rises from the village, is one of 
rare splendour; if you crave your scenery rugged, majestic, wild, 
imposing, dignified, symbolising Power, then here it is; stay a 
while in the warm sunlight and look on; look anywhere, just 
turn your head in what direction you desire and there it is; beauty 
—perfect beauty everywhere. 

You know, it’s a lot to acknowledge, is a statement of that sort, 
a lot to be thankful for, yet it’s true; 1 wonder where else it could 
be applied truly, excepting in ‘‘Nature’s Gallery.” 

Without doubt the most impressive sight is that of nearby 
Ingleborough, as it stands out clear and lofty against the blue; a 
huge, towering, snow-covered mass, bold and challenging. 

I can see very clearly now where Jack and I climbed the other 
week, during the gale; those steep slopes were iced and mist 
enshrouded, and methinks we did well to escape without mishap. 

Clifford draws our attention to where Whernside’s white tip 
is peeping above the Twistleton Scars, and we fall to discussing 
the possibility of making that noble eminence our immediate route; 
with regret we realise that time is agaist us, and so continue 
along the highway towards Ribblehead. It is suggested, maybe 
next week the climb can be undertaken as a pre-arranged walk. 

In spite of having to keep to the metal road awhile, we are 
thoroughly enjoying the walk, for wherever the gaze wanders, the 
atmosphere is remarkably clear, so that we are fortunate in our 
beholding; the entrancing magic: of natural splendour is reflected 
in the many ‘‘slides’’ afforded us through the medium of the 
“Celestial Lantern.’ 

I am reminded that the Spring holiday break has just ended, 
and that from the point of view of most folk, the weather has been 
unkind; whilst I sympathise with them, I cannot help remembering 
how these people are hardly in a position to grumble, for they will 
persist in allowing the unfeeling ‘‘Dictator’’ ““Chronology’’ to 
govern their lives. 
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- The winter just passing.is supposed to have been severe, yet 
my companions and I have spent many glorious days, mainly 
week-ends on the fells, when the sun has given light and colour. 
to the general scene; on these happy days the majority of people 
have been huddled indocrs, imbibing the Sunday press columus 
and drinking deeply of the misery there recorded. e 

Should the cheerful sunbeam penetrate the gloomy abode and 
invite them to the great outdoors, the ‘‘Dictator’’ sternly points 
to the Calendar and bids them tarry; “‘ ’tis not yet Spring,’’ he 
says, and the timid ones acquiesce. As for the days when the 
wind blows cold and turns the rain to hail, well . . . some of us 
even find enjoyment under those conditions, but of that enough 
said. 1am told one has to be born ‘‘balmy’’ to qualify for such 
a category. 

Leaving the road a short distance beyond the viaduct, we 
cross Gayle Beck and strike a route almost due east; it is trackless, 
wet moorland and rough going, and should not be undertaken by 
the daintily shod “‘hiker’’; for the sensibly shod, and experienced 
hardy walker, there is much in the way of wonderful reward in 
return for the energy expended, as we three gratefully observe from 
a high point on Deer Bank. 

The clear air and blue sky combine to offer visibility in a 
manner unique. 

To_the west, Whernside, to the south-west Ingleborough; 
Pen-y-Ghent makes a striking picture in the near south-east, and 
bless us, there away down Ribblesdale in the far distant south, old 
Pendle rises nobly and, as though not to be outshone in grandeur, 
completes the perfect canvas in fitting background; it seems silly, 
I know, but unexpectedly to espy “‘him’’ from these northern acres 
made me conscious of tender emotion; a feeling similar, I should 
think, to meeting an old friend whilst travelling abroad. 

A tiny rivulet in our path offers nectar in the way of 
refreshing water, and we decide to eat. Geoffrey and I make our- 
selves comfortable on Clifford’s stretched-out cape, and after 
making sure he has around six square inches to himself, we relax 
the while we busy ourselves in the twin pleasures of mastication 
and meditation. . 

Ere long we are disturbed by Clifford’s blunt announcement 
that six square inches aren’t a lot for a big lad, and a portion of 
his anatomy is suffering the effects of cither wet grass or 
condensation. 

Twenty minutes is long enough here. We find the wind is a 
little too cool for us to dwell o’er long, so that we carry on 
eastwards, still trackless and rough, until we come down by Cam 
Beck. 

This is indeed a grand spot, a fell ‘‘Paradise’’; the beck is 
fairly wide and turbulent and at this point is somewhat sheltered; 
yet, it is one of those places, a veritable oasis to the fell roamer, 
by which we tarry awhile and take our fill of the unexpected and 
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_added delight; barren fells! Never, sir; I’ve oft’ said it, and I 


repeat, the great vast fell-land abounds in virile life and animated 
pictures of rare beauty; clean water—clean snow, blue sky, moving 
clouds, and a pair of mallards taking wing; golden sun, colour and 
purity everywhere; and seeing as how beauty is a quality bearing 
the mark of Infinity, then it is also Omnipresent, being totally 
without cognizance of this or that season. 

Winter! if you’re young enough and able, then folk, get 
moving, for winter calls for activity, which is as it should be, for 
if a machine stands idle long enough it will creak with rust; come 
friend, with us three tramps towards High Green Field, and allow 
the cleansing fell-wind to blow the rust out of the mind’s eye, the 
sight is clearer and joy is in the perceiving, the pain is no more. 

By way of Round Hill we espy the rough track which 
runs from New Houses in Upper Ribblesdale, and after travelling 
north as far as Green How, takes an inclination east to continue 
by High Green Field and Low Green Fieid into Langstrothdale and 
Wharfedale. 

At High Green Field Farm we asked for a “‘pot o’ Tay,”’ and 
were received with true Dale hospitality by the good folk who 
farm here; it turned cut to be several “‘pots o’ Tay’’ and a pleasant 
chat, and as, later, we bid them ‘‘good day,’’ we made note of-yet 
another grand calling place, for rest and refreshment at reasonable 
charges. The folk here were genuinely pleased to hear of the 
founding of the ‘‘Fellowship of Fell-walkers,’’ an organisation, 
they averred, which was long overdue; therein to me, we have 
another ingredient in the recipe for a good enjoyable walk; namely, 
amicable agreement and interesting conversation, whilst enjoying 
fellowship, within the hospitable walls. of the fell farm. That 
ought to be remembered next time one is tempted to leave a gate 
open. 

Writing of leaving gates open, it is worth recording here how - 
such a foolish action often leads to a great amount of extra work 
for the already busy farmer. Our host had told us of how one day 
he and others had spent considerable time and toil gathering 
together in a home pasture, their many sheep, for checking and 
other seasonal purposes; when, just as they had commenced 
operations, a more pressing duty called them to the shippons; 
returning shortly afterwards they observed to their consternation 
and wrath, that some careless idiot had wandered by and left a 
gate open; ;the sheep had strayed back on to the fell and the farm 
workers had to start all over again on their task of shepherding. 
A simple, unthoughtful act, saving a minute for the passer-by, 
yet a very annoying act to the farmer, costing many hours. 

So there it is: should you leave a gate open and later observe 
an irate farmer charging down on you, with gun, stick, dog and a 


remarkable flow of strange words, then the subsequent and 


unpleasant near-massacre is entirely your own fault; an open gate 
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on a fell is bad for the farmer, but a limping gait can be worse 
for the walker. 

Half a mile on the track is enough for us, so that turning almost 
south we cross the Green Field Beck, which is actually the infant 
Wharfe, and commence the climb up Green Field Knott. 

The steep slopes are snow-covered and fairly deep in places; 
this provides the one or two thrills which are an inevitable part 
and joy of fell-walking, and once when Geoffrey and I looked 
round, we observed Clifford in the act of going down in the manner 
of a torpedoed submarine. Fortunately, he found solid ground 
‘ere the white sea reached his neck, and after a couple of well 
aimed snowballs, we suggested he should climb out; adopting some 
ot Clifford’s usual nonchalance, we continued upwards, and as a 
fusilade of snowballs sailed by our ears, we gathered he was again 
on the move. 

The climb ends at nearing 2,000 feet and of course, 
once more the wondrous panorama; at all points of the compass 
we behold vast rugged grandeur. We are slowly turning round 
in the huge “‘Gallery of Natural Art,’’ but our gaze comes to 
rest on the charming canvas which portrays, in varying colour, 
the head of Littondale. 

On our right are the fells named Cosh Inside and Cosh Out- 
side, and I wondered why. Consulting my usually, almost, some- 
times, infallible oracle, I am on this ‘occasion left bereft of 
enlightenment; perhaps, remembering the snow-drifts and snow- 
balls, he had other and less pleasant thoughts on the origin and 
possible purpose of ‘‘Cosh.”’ 

Taking a last look round before we descend by Eller Carr Moss, 
it is observed how the black walls show up snake-like as they climb 
and wind on to the high fells; it is observed, too, how impressive 
is the mighty snow-covered Pen-y-Ghent, now lying close in the 
foreground. Yes, it is a massive and imposing scene, and we are 
indeed loth to depart from this point of vantage; however, not 
being quite so free as the mallards, we are conscious of the twilight 
shadows now closing o’er the distant peaks, and we wend our 
way down to the dale. 

It proves a dampish way and we manage to find a deal of 
quagmire as we cross where the many water-courses feed the beck. 

Cosh Beck bears a similar relationship as does Green Field 
Beck to the River Wharfe; it is but the infant, growing into a 
joyous adolescence by the hamlet Foxup, to attain a full and 
glorious maturity as the River Skirfare a little lower down. After 
some fairly “‘rough going’’ we gain the metal road at Halton Gill, 
a picturesque cluster of cottages, and continue down the dale. 

Our walk ends in Litton, and on entering the village, the sun 
is seen to be sinking low over Pen-y-Ghent. 

A setting sun, behind a snow-cloaked mountain, is indeed a 
fitting scene on which to linger ’ere we pass from this great gallery 
by a side door. We can never pass through a rear exit, for it is 
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of unending proportions; always we can continue along the many 
aisles, and climb the rocky stairways to yet greater works 
of the Master. May the appreciative eye and mind remain as 
‘eternal as the “‘ Artist.”’ 


MEARLEY CLOUGH. 


Youth is not a time of life, it is a state of mind, it is a temper of the will, 
a quality of the imagination, a vigour of the emotions, a predominance of 
courage over timidity, of the appetite for adventure over love of ease. 


Marcu. 


Joan and Audrey, along with young Jack and I, decided to 
spend the day exploring the various cloughs on Pendle’s slopes, 
Kast, South and West. 

The weather could only be described as perfect as we set out 
towards Ogden and Saddlers’ Heights. 

Think of that, you people, who time your outdoor activities 
by the Calendar. March is the month, yet the sun shines forth 
from a blue and cloudless sky, with a warmth for which many 
would be grateful in midsummer. 

Crossing the dam at the first reservoir, we made good pace up 
the rugged slopes, and so on to the high moor. 

Here, Jack produced the inevitable small rubber ball from his 
rucksack (that ball must have been at least 200 miles with us), 
and so dry were conditions underfoot, we were able to discard our 
heavy nailed boots and enjoy an hour at games . 

Later, we made our way to the stream which flows down 
‘Ogden, and there had much fun and amusement in an utterly care- 
free manner, as befits this glorious early spring day. 

Age, it has been said, is a state of mind; I, no longer a youth 
{again according to the calendar), felt the truth in this statement 
as I jumped the stream, wrestled and “‘acted the fool’’ generally. 

The term ‘‘acted the fool’ is certainly not my idea of a 
description of my capers but serves best to give understanding 
- to those who prefer to hold aloof from “‘sitch gooin’s on.’’ Chaps 
like me are often spoken of as queer, yet we are at least natural, 
needing neither artificial stimulants nor artificial environment to 
become conscious of joy. Spring is in the air, there’s spring in the 
turf, there’s spring in one’s limbs, and the birds sing their dox- 
ologies. On this day of joy and abandonment, one truly senses 
the awakening of nature after her winter sleep. New life every- 
where, new hope, new promise. The bracken forces its way above 
ground, cautiously peeping at what might be going on, the buds 
decorate the stark branches, as all nature bestirs itself, and shows 
promise of the colour and glory soon to be ours. Yea ‘Merry 
goes the time when the heart is young, there’s nought too hard 
to climb... .” 
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Leaving the stream to continue its laughing symphony we 
enter Whimberry Clough, and follow the smaller stream in the 
direction of its northerly source on Pendle’s summit. After about 
ten minutes’ walking we call a halt, and seated comtortably on the 
sun-bathed rocks we proceed to supply the needs of the inner 
man by way of sandwiches and that sparkling health-giving drink, 
the pure Pendle water, which knows neither chlorine—added lime: 
—nor any of the alleged stimulating chemicals as per the advertise- 
ments. 

Refreshed and rested, we climb the western bank of the clough 
and are soon striding the lumpy summit which is a characteristic 
of Pendle’s crown. Our direction is now due west towards the 
head of Mearley Clough. 

The girls have not previously visited Mearley, and Jack and 
I are hoping to find the many waterfalls, which are the beauty of 
this clough, in full water, and so fulfil our promise of a scene 
unsurpassed. 

Our hope was fulfilled, for even as we stood overlooking the 
broad valley wherein the Hodder joins the Ribble, and the while 
admiring the outlines of the distant fells, the rushing waters in 
the nearby Clough could be plainly heard as they hurried over rock 
and moss to the levels of the valley below. 

Part way down the view is obstructed by an angle, so that 
we made our way across the screes (a feat which I think the girls 
regard with some dread), and descended into the clough at the 
bend. 

Now we are able to look up or down and obtain a full view 
of the steep rocks which form the bed of the many waterways. It 
is magnificent, and majestic, the glorious beauty of nature wild and 
unadorned. A sight both soothing and stirring. One thanks God 
for the ability He has given us to walk, for the strength to climb 
to these high places, and for the rare gift of appreciation. 

I have stood on this same rock ‘midst the savagery of the 
winter blizzard, when the gale howled and the waters roared, and 
it is because of this, that the comparative calm:of to-day is the more 
appreciated, just as one appreciated the fireside more, after spending 
a day outdoors. 

Evening was nigh as Jack and I bid the girls adieu and 
directed them towards Clitheroe, their final words being in praise 
of all they had seen, and Promising to be around old Pendle again 
soon. 

For our part we climbed the steep southern slopes of the 
Clough, over rock and shale, and in this manner again regained 
the summit. 

From this point we took our final look to the West, noting with 
silent admiration the effect of the lowering sun, as long shadows 
stretched across the broad vale at our feet; so we turned, to retrace. 
our steps over Pendle, walking almost due East, across Ogden: 
where it narrows, and so to the head of Deep Clough. 
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In the quiet and peace of Pendle twilight, we descended to 
the pastures, through the plantation and home. 

Yet another day spent, in what to me, is the finest environment 
of all. 

In joys simple and inexpensive, and conscious of a mind 
refreshed and replenished. 


WORLD’S END VIA WIDDOP. 


“You are as young as your faith, 
As old as your doubt. . .”’ 
Marcu. 


For some time past | have felt a constant desire to walk across 
Boulsworth Hill, and that desire has known fulfilment on this 
glorious spring day. 

Young Jack arrived in Nelson Centre just after 9 a.m., as 
arranged, and together we left the town via Barkerhouse Road, 
the fast uphill pace truly reflecting our eagerness to gain the fells. 

Our first objective was Coldwell, and being strange to this 
direction I was relying on the late Mr. Joe Bates’s small book as my 
guide. However, either Joe was at fault, or a few changes had 
been made around where Barkerhouse Road ends. I incline to 
the latter, having no desire to question the authenticity of one so 
well versed in detail as Mr. Bates. No matter, the ever handy 
map soon put us right, and ’ere long the reservoir could be seen 
in the far distance. 


Keen to leave the road, we turned towards Willy Moor and? 


Boulsworth, which could be plainly seen rising in the background. 

A cool breeze and the exertion called for, as we high-stepped 
over the tufts, appeared to be the correct mixture, so that, like 
the car engine taking in a correct mixture, we fired on all cylinders 
and made easy work of the climb up Willy’s chest. 

Approaching Willy Moor Clough we ran out of ‘‘petrol,’’ 
and a halt was called for “‘refuelling.’’ 

“ Tommy,’’ our wee cooker, attended to the .coffee whilst we 
busied ourselves with the sandwiches. 

The temperature was low enough to discourage inaction, so 
Jack produced the pal of many walks, the rubber ball, 
and we enjoyed a half-hour in heading practice. Warm and 
reireshed, with “‘tanks’’ replenished, we washed up, tidied up, and 
with rucksacks repacked, our walk was continued in the direction 
of Boulsworth’s 1,700 summit. It was, compared to other climbs, 
relatively easy going, the slope being of far less severity than 
Pendle, as an instance. 

Reaching the rocks at the high point we spent some time 
examining these huge pieces of millstone, the patterns and markings 
caused by centuries of exposure to wind and rain proving of great 
interest. Later we were to see more of the same thing on a much 
larger scale. 
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Visibility was good, so that taking full advantage we turned 
our gaze on the glorious panorama thus afforded. The Forest of 
Trawden at our feet, the Forest of Pendle in the distance, whilst 
backing up the whole was old Pendle himself, rising proudly and 
majestically towards a blue sky. And so north and south, serenity 
met the eye, the unsurpassed, incomparable beauty of this, our 
England. 

I turned away. The desertion of old Pendle had reminded 
me in a similar manner of the morning’s desertion of Bess, as 
I commanded her to go home. 

In a very short time we had crossed the hill, warily dodging 
the many water holes, and were standing above the south eastern 
slopes, taking in an entirely different view. 

In the immediate foreground the flat plain, Hey Slacks, 
- cut into by the shallow Heys Clough. Just behind, running 
N.E. to S.W., Jackson’s Ridge, forming the county border. 
Beyond, as clear in detail as the etching hung in your lounge, the 
rising ground on to Black Moor, away over to Wadsworth and 
Heptonstall Moor, the many cloughs, like wrinkles in-a dear old 
face, leading away from the one or two reservoirs in view. 
Hardcastle, direct in the far south east, and the shadows cast 
by an occasional sun, giving colour, balance and life to the whole 
scene. 

Descending to the Slacks we crossed the clough and, 
walking over Grey Stone Hill, finally joined the Thursden-Widdop 
road at a point near the reservoir. Here we kept to the road 
where it runs alongside the water, until we had left the reservoir 
behind, and going down the steep slopes to the stream Graining 
Water, we made our second halt in order to have tea. 

Whilst “‘Tommy’’ was. busy getting steam up, we discussed 
our walk, and I pointed out how, during last summer’s heat 
wave, I had crossed the stream at this very place from off Black 
Moor, whilst on my way to Hardcastle Craggs. A very stiff 25 
mile walk that day, with the heather a-blooming, the bracken 
shoulder high, and a blazing hot sun overhead. 

Truly do I wonde i ho only walk when the 
sun shines; when the winds are no more, and the earth-is dry; 
when the heat saps the energy, and one keeps to the lowlands and 
the pastures, seeing little beyond the next stile and ees the 
thrill of the ever-opening vista as one climbs to the high fells. 

Young Jack snorts contemptuously and talks ot human 
“butterflies’’ who hibernate in winter, to appear around Easter- 
time (weather permitting), bedecked in gaily coloured apparel, 
neatly creased shorts and high-heeled shoes. 

Well, enough; we’ve eaten and repacked, we’ve had good hot 
coffee, and we are eager to continue. On the high slopes across 
the stream are the great rocks, Cludders Stacks, overlooking 
the S.E. bank of the reservoir. They remind one, in formation, 
of the rocks up at Beetham, as one looks out towards Arnside. 
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The former are millstone whilst the latter, of course, are limestone,. 
and thus have a greater and more picturesque beauty. Yet the 


ones we have now reached are higher, more forbidding, more: 


savage, and offer more scope to the adventurous. 

Jack fairly revelled in their splendour, and very soon he was 
testing his skill as a climber. I watched his ‘‘capers’’ from a 
high point easily gained, and, without doubt, he showed both 


strength and skill in mastering a particularly difficult and dangerous. 
climb. I became concerned at the risk he insisted on taking and. 


pointed out the inconvenience of carrying a corpse to civilisation. 

Such a mournful picture appeared to impress him deeply and, 
shouldering his rucksack, he somewhat reluctantly followed in my 
wake. 


Now the gathering gloom war#éd of approaching darkness. 


as we cut around the base of Shuttleworth Moor, along the rugged 
track over Little Hill, and down on to the narrow road by Gorple. 

Hereabouts is named World’s End, why, I know not, unless 
it be that some traveller of the long ago, having climbed out of 
the Todmorden Valley to Blackshaw Head, then crossed the 
broad and bleak Heptonstall Moor, finally looked down on the 
uninhabited vale below, the far Boulsworth and other sur- 
rounding felis, being perhaps obscured by mist-or fog, really felt 
he had arrived at World’s End. Howbeit, certainly, at any rate 
at this twilight hour, the whole outlook was one of complete 


desolation, of loneliness, and that eerie atmosphere of the | 


‘Wuthering Heights,’? an atmosphere with which I am ever 
conscious of an affinity, happy and complete. 

Once more on the hard road, we walked swiftly to the accom- 
paniment of cur hob-nailed boots, the only other sound being the 
call of the lone peewit, and the snipe overhead on his nocturnal 
flight. 

As we came over the last rise the lights of Burnley came into 
view, and we found interest in sorting out various positions and 
places. We also noticed what appeared to be a large moor fire 
close to Burnley Isolation Hospital, on Crown Point. Yes, for 
those who wish to see, both light and darkness offer much of 
interest. 

We pass through unchanging Worsthorne Square at 7-45 p.m. 
and, as we leave the village behind, we turn into the fields towards 
Rowley, call at a cottage there for the ever welcome ‘‘pot 0’ tay,”’ 
and so into Burnley to board our respective ’buses for home. 

It has been a glorious day. The weather perfect for walking, 
fresh winds, blowing keen and stimulating, an occasional sun giving 
brightness and colouring to distant landscapes, the peace and the 
full satisfaction acquired when far from the ‘ ‘madding crowd.”’ 
And above all, the glimpse which we have been privileged to have 
of a world in which all is well, in which the spiritual overcomes the 
material, and hatred and distrust are vanquished by the might of 
Truth and Love. 
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EXTWISTLE MOOR. 


*“°Ts sweet to hear a brook; ’tis sweet 
To hear the Sabbath bell; 
’Tis sweet to hear them both at once, 
Bers in a woedy dell.’’ —Anon. 


Paes APRIL. 


On to the open fells once again. 

Jack and John invited me to accompany them on a day’s 
walk, the route being left to me. 

We started from Haggate in the direction of Cockden and 
Extwistle Moor. 

The weather was more of the early March variety, cold winds 


blowing half a gale, rain and low clouds with visibility no more_ 


than half a mile on the high fells. I was pleased to notice my 
companions’ complete indifference to these conditions. 

Just before Roggerham, we turned through the farm on the 
left, and were soon making eagerly on to Twist Hill. The fells 
all around and across the Swinden Valley were capped in low cloud, 
and utter desolation met the gaze everywhere. 

Yet the wind served as a ‘‘freshener’’ and we were really 
enjoying the exertion. . 

Crossing Swinden Beck, fussing and hurrying its way down 
from Gorple, we climbed steeply up on to Wasnop Edge over on 
to Ben Edge, waterlogged and spongy, and after a battle with the 
lively elements, on to Gorple Road. 

Directly crossing the road, on to the moor, we turned slightly 
North, and leaving Hurstwood beck behind, were soon over on io 
Hazel Edge, overlooking Cant Clough and approaching Rams 
Clough. : 

Wild open fell-land this, and: were the clouds to lift, I knew 
we should see miles of ranges stretching away to Boulsworth to 
the N.E., and Heptonstall to the S.E., and the heights of Wads- 
worth due east. However I personally found ample interest just 
now in reverie as I looked down into the old quarry at my feet. 
The quarry in which I laboured 25 years ago, and to which I 
walked from Burnley every morning and again home each night. 

Aye, what changes time does bring, to be sure. I had not 
seen this place since working there, and for a moment I wondered. 

Where was old Peter, old Joe and old Jim; gathered to their fathers 
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no doubt; Herb, Walter, Jake, Harry? Maybe round about, or 
maybe killed on foreign soil. 

My friends mention hunger; one cannot walk the fells relying 
on memories for sustenance, so that making on to Hindle Banks, 
a fast down pace brought us ’ere long into dear old, definitely 
unchanging Hurstwood. 

A rest and a hearty meal and we set the course for home. 

I led the way up by the N.W. bank of the reservoir (again — 
the scene of past labour) over by Brown Edge and on to Slipper 
Hil. Then by Swinden Bridge, climbing up for a time to Haggate, 
to reach the ease of the drop into Nelson. Still feeling in ‘‘fettle’’ 
we carried on up Carr Hall, Sandy Lane, over to Roughlee and 
so by the river towards home for 4-30 p.m. 

Aye, again I have been reminded this day of the great interests. 
to be found in pleasures such as our minority seek. The great 
deep and inward satisfaction, the learning, the broader outlook 
from the broad fell, the deep inspiration of new thought, and the 
mental cleansing of the dust free winds. 

For some the cities, for others the fells . . 2. 


EASTER PILGRIMS. 


APRIL. 


Once again Easter has been, and now gone. One week ago 
to-day was Good Friday. 

The “‘ramblers’’ on their way to Pendle have again made the 
annual trek, and having paid homage to the ancient old hill, have 
returned, it would seem, to the warmth and comfort of the fireside, 
to reflect perhaps on the “‘ increasing steepness ’’ of Pendle with. 
each succeeding year. 

An aching muscle here, a creaking joint there! Ah well, a 
little liniment ..... 

To watch the ‘‘Pilgrims’’ in continual stream, from early morn 
to late afternoon as they cross the pastures towards Barley, is to 
be reminded of some Pilgrimage of Religious Homage, so devoutly 
and conscientiously is the “‘trek’’ carried out. 

Youngsters striding quickly, the adventurous spirit of youth 
lighting their eyes. The young couple, now accompanied by their 
first born, pride in their affectionate eyes, as the new Pilgrim 
gallops ahead, gambolling, as is the nearby lamb, until the unwary, 
untrained step leads to disaster and momentary grief. 

Then the older ones, the pioneers, eyes dimmed a little with 
age, halting and pointing a stick to where the road used to be some 
forty years back,—resting on the bridge, eyes directed to the water, 
yet seeing only scenes of a distant past. Wondering perhaps, as 
“th’ 7ill’’ is neared, shall pride overcome physical reluctance, shall 
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the spirit overcome the flesh, and once again, as oft of yore, the 
climb be made. 

“Aye well, come on owd lass, A’l tek thi arm, an’ maybe it ‘ll 
bi eeasier fo’ thi’. Wi’v allus gooan up t’gether, an’ wi’ nooan 
partin’ neaw.”’ 

So it goes on, year by year,—‘‘Ships that pass in the night.”’ 
Busy pastures one day, then quiet. 

Without doubt, that new young “‘Piigrim’’ will some day be 
pointing his stick ‘“‘at where the road used to be,”’ while the “‘pride . 
of his eye’’ gallops ahead. 

Yea, ‘‘Time Marches On,’’ taking with it the inevitable toll, 
yet diminishing not one bit the eternal affection for ‘“Owd Pendle.”’ 


MOONRISE FROM PENDLE. 


“ Upward still to wilder, lonelier regions, 
Where the patient river fills her urn 
From ‘the oozy moorlands, ’mid the boulders, 
Cushion’d deep in moss and fring’d with fern.’ 
—Anon. 


APRIL. 


Mr. Eaves looked in to see if I was in the mood for a walk. 
I was. Saying he would leave the direction to me was the reason 
that some half hour later found us scrambling, in the near dark, 
up Pendle’s steep slopes just alongside Deep Clough. 

A clear sky revealed many stars, and the promise of the full 
moon, yet hidden, was to be seen just behind Boulsworth in the 
East. 

The night air was cool and encouraged a fairly fast climb, so 
that in a very short time we were heading towards the beacon. 

I have witnessed many sights from Pendle’s crown, sights 
unsurpassed in their rare béauty, in light and in dusk; yet never 
in all my numerous visits have I gazed on such an enchanting 
beauty as on this night. 

Pointing to the east, my companion remarked, ‘‘Here it 
comes.” 

I looked, and there, just coming into: view, slowly rising as 
though by the power of a great hydraulic lift, was the dull, orange 
red tip of the moon. From our 1,800 ft. grandstand the effect was 

‘yemarkable. The lights of Nelson in'the foreground, the clear 
stars above in a light sky, and backing all, the red moon. Never 
was such a ‘“‘canvas’’ portrayed by man. Now the colour changes 
to pale yellow, and as the full moon rose away from the horizon, 
looking like some huge celestial lamp, its great light shone on the 
distant ranges, the vale below, and as it rose still higher, outshone 
the myriads of lamps in the towns. 
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We were privileged indeed; we were looking down on a great 
“‘fairyland,’’ and as we watched, silently—lest speech ‘should 
break the spell—the light caught the reservoirs below, and the 
scene was complete. What, 1 wonder, would the famous producers 
of ‘‘filmland”’ give to be able to even think of creating such a stage. 
But no, the beauty of God can never be equalled by man’s hand, | 
whether it be the moon over the valley, the sun setting in a glorious 
western sky, or the field of flowing poppies gently stirring in 
the dawn of a new day. 

Turning now, our attention to the lights created by mortals, 
here again I was able to witness a sight unique. 

Looking West where the light had-not yet reached, we were 
able, without moving the feet, to see the lights of Longridge, 
Preston, Blackburn, Rishton, Clayton-le-Moors, Accrington, Padi- 
ham, Burnley, Brierfield, Nelson and Colne, all in a head turning 
glance. I know it is not so often one can say this. Turning in a 
far northerly direction, the lights of Hellifield, Long Preston and 
Settle could be plainly seen, and then looking to the far North 
West, a small brilliant cluster of lights we could not name. 

Yes it was indeed a happy thought to climb Pendle on this 
night of clear sky. Beauty, beyond description, the exalted 
view... . : 

Truly it is an absurdity to speak of the possible boredom of 
climbing the old hill as oft’ as I. 

Whether it be misty below, low cloud around, or exceptional 
visibility; whether it be dull or sunny, warm or cold, wet or fine, 
if you love the great uplands, if you’re willing to climb, then will 
you see beauty on and from old Pendle whate’er the clime. 

Surely it must have been said of Pendle, 

on the sixth and final day, 
‘* EXEGI MONUMENTUM AERE PERENNIUS.”’ 

We descended by the stony slope from the Beacon, the rising 
“Tantern’’ above lighting our way to the field paths and home, 


GRASSINGTON—MOSSDALE SCAR—CONISTONE. 


So long as your heart receives 

Messages of beauty, cheer, courage, and 
Power from the earth, from men and 
From the Infinite, so long are you young. 


APRIL. 


' Clifford and I had spent some considerable time during 
yesterday examining the maps and planning to-day’s route, and 
had finally decided to walk from Ingleton to Dent via Twistieton 
Scar and Whernside. Thus we found ourselves on this April morn 
in Grassington, preparing to walk north. Being some twenty-five 
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miles east of the carefully planned position may surprise many 
folk, but it was no surprise to we two; it has happened before on 


“Many occasions, and we have now learnt how to overcome the 


annoyance. Should we desire to start our walk from Hawes, we 
proceed to take notes from the maps relating to the area around 
Appletreewick; next we carefully look up the time-tables relating 
to the "bus or train schedules running to Lowestoft, and after 
ordering to-morrow’s tea in Southport, we fold the map and retire, 
so as to be awake early, in order to catch the connection to Hawes. 


It’s all very easy if one plans the mistakes correctly, and is, no 


doubt, all in keeping with the other strange and unorthodox ways 
peculiar to the fell-walker. 

Residing, as we do, in the shadow of Pendle Hill, and for 
various reasons having to return home the same day, it is not an 
easy matter to plan a one day walk in the Dales of Yorkshire. 
However, we keep managing, with the help of the gods who control 
our waking hours, and who time the buses, vans, lorries and cars 
which happen to run along our route, to arrive at a very early hour, 
somewhere amdist those white-walled acres to the north. 

.This morning we are up and away before old Pendle has 
awakened, for we see the blanket is still around his head; but not 
before the blackbird and thrush, it seems, as is evidenced in their 
joyous notes, as we pass the high trees at Thorneyholme. 

‘Tis but five-fifteen a.m., yet darkness has given place to the 
light of a new day; the wind blows cold and carries the clouds 
swiftly over the sky. Rain appears to have fallen overnight and 
the earth is fresh and clean; the world, it seems, is a grand place 
to be in; the air is invigorating and I feel good. 

“Morning of promise’’ I announce. 

Clifford takes a look around and above; ‘‘Aye,’’ he answers 
drily, ‘‘Promise of owt.’’ The valley towns are mainly yet asleep 
and look to us, as we stand above, not unlike a huge tired human 
machine; resting, gathering energy for yet another day of hurry 
and toil. ‘ 

The combined efforts and kindnesses of various municipal and 
private bus undertakings, not forgetting drivers and conductors, 
contrived to deposit us in Grassington Square in time for a welcome 
breakfast; ’tis with sincere gratitude we acknowledge this, especially 
in view of the fact that not one of them knew we were coming. 

Our walk has not yet commenced, yet our enjoyme». has, for 
whilst we tucked into a good meal at Mrs. Stable’s estal-lish nent, 
Mr. Stables held our attention by way of conversation both 
interesting and enlightening. 

He spoke of the many significant and dubious incidents in 
connection with the mining of lead from out the adjoining high fells 
during the latter half of the nineteenth centuzy; he also pointed 
out how the heavy metal had to be carted down to the somewhat 
distant canal at Gargrave, there to be shipped to the various buyers. 
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We could have listened quite a while to the stories of dale lore, 
yet this is morning and in the shadows cast by a gracious sun, we 
visualise the tinted fells, and prepare to leave. 

Stepping intc the Square, we note the general scene of activity; 
*buses, cars and lorries, busy with produce and human freight. <A 
moment back I had dwelt amidst the scenes of a century past; now 
I am almost jolted into the present. 

Taking our way up the narrow street towards the ‘‘top o’ t’ 
town,’’ we turn left at the clock, take second right, and in but a 
few minutes are well above the village. 

A path leads up on to Cove Scar, and here on a small knoll 
we take a look at the view which is offered; we find it to be good 
and as welcome and refreshing to the eye and mind as was the 
meal to our bodies; nourishing manna. 

Having climbed, we find the wind stronger and effectively 
defeating the attempts of an occasional sun to warm the earth; 
above Hebden Moor a large patch of blue is vignetted in dark 
gossamer cloud drapings, and makes a pleasing picture in itself. 

In the near south is seen the black hulk of Rylstone Fell, whilst 
in the distance the fells above Colne are plainly seen; Kilnsey and 
Malham Moors over to the east, Whernside to the north. 

The clouds are high and leave the summits of the peaks bold 
and clear. In less than a week the Jandscape colouring has com- 
pletely changed, for whereas the scene was of a pure contrasting 
black and white, now, with the sncw almost gone, we behold the 
blending of brown and grey shades. The whole picture is 
gloriously enhanced as the sunlight catches first one and then 
another of the many grey scars dotting the landscape; deep heavy 
shadows span the dales below, as the golden light tints the fells, 
and all is pleasing enough to the connoisseur of nature’s fine art. 

It would appear we are not going to thrill to our usual fell 
climb on this walk, and although we would have liked to cross from 
Littondale into Wharfedale by the high Birk Fell route, or walked 
the ridge of Rylstone Fell, the time-factor enforced alternative 
is‘proving fully satisfying. This walk would, in fact, be a suitable 
introduction to the newly initiated fell-walker; the pleasing odour 
which whets the appetite in readiness for the sumptuous feast 
a’coming. : ‘ 

_ Just aound here, the immediate east of Bastow Wood is 
known as Celtic Fields; it is marked on the one inch ordnance in 
Old English letters. 

To anyone with sufficient interest in the subject, I. should 
think a study of the various markings and _their origin would return 
ample reward in the revelation of both tragic and romantic legend. 
Around here, too, are several small dent holes or “‘pot holes,”’ 
perhaps five or six yards in depth, circular and running to a point 
at the bottom. They are no doubt another evidence of the lead 
mining, for any ground falling into a “‘gallery’’ being worked near 
the surface, would create a hole similar in shape to these; one can 
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See many such holes on the Dale fells, and usually there are old 
lead mines nearby. 

During the next mile or so our interest is held mainly in our 
admiration of the art, so creditably displayed in the Craven dry’ 
walling; the limestone hereabouts is particularly light in shade and 
shows the beauty of work and appearance to great advantage. 
But bless us! heaven forbid! . . . what the heck! surely not, it 
can’t be true, but it is; there’s a flaw in the diamond; a smudge 
on the miniature; the old Wedgewood is chipped; rubbing our 
eyes in the hope of illusion, we look again, and lo! ’tis true, ’tis 
no illusion, for there but a yard away, we behold SIX RED 
BRICKS in the centre of the wall formation; blood on the 
christening robe. This surely is a violation of an ancient craft; I 
am not thinking primarily of my own painful surprise, but of the 
lack of respect, even reverence for an ancient craft; whoever would 
dream of replacing the gut of a Stradivarius with synthetic strings; 
we wondered was the red brick literally the writing on the wall; 
an epitaph to a dying pride in the modern artisan. We prefer to 
believe the worker was *colour-blind; for surely, even in these 
changing times, no true dalesman would be guilty of defilement 
akin to sacrilege, on the monumental stones which so admirably 
commemorate an ancient craft. 

Still walking north up this dry glade now banked on the east 
side by the high Black Edge, and on the west by New Close, we 
come upon a small and shallow circular pond; there being no beck 
around here it was felt the water would be stagnant and unfit for 
drinking. It came as an agreeable surprise to find quite the reverse, 
it was very clear and flowing; this, of course, indicated a sub. 
terranean supply, so often seen amidst the limestone. 

Interest and loveliness is everywhere in this craggy country; 
at one’s feet, above in the celestial canopy where a freshening 
wind hurries the cloud on, or yonder, as Clifford points out, to 
the north west, where the sun is catching the slopes of Old Cote 
Moor; several shades of blue and grey, brown and white; every- 
where else in that vicinity is in dark shadow, so that the sun’s Tays 
are as a limelight guided by a benevolent hand, carefully picking 
out a choice colour scene for our appreciation and joy. 

Apparently noticing our worthiness, the hand manceuvres the 
light to that the rays take a wider angle, bringing in a portion of 
Littondale; the larger picture is one of rugged landscape in con- 
trasting light and shade, and never was the “‘artist”’ in better form. 

The wind now gathers force, and as we look back to the south- 
west, it is seen to be bringing along very dark and ominous clouds 
from off Malham Moor; we decide on a mid-day meal ’ere the 
““fun’’ starts. 

A track leading down the slope ends at a tiny rivulet, and 
here we bring forth ‘“‘Tommy’’ and, with the kettle resting on his 
feverish crown, we are soon provided with hot tea. The ominous 
clouds are someone else’s it seems, for they spray us gently with 
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a fine drizzle and move on to the north-east; maybe the good folk 
of distant Northallerton had rain later, or maybe it rained, as some- 
one often says, ‘‘O’er by Bill’s mother’s’; I don’t know; I do 
know that Clifford and I were enjoying complete relaxation as we 
lay on our waterproofs which covered the damp grass. We drank 
well of hot tea, and put the sandwiches where the rain couldn’t 
spoil them; I believe mine were made of filleted minnows, but by 
heck! they were good. 

The finest digestive agent in the world is a hunger created by 
the exercise from fell-walking; too many folk eat at the behest of 
the clock, instead of awaiting the natural call of the stomach. 

Clocks, whistles, hooters, sirens, and car horns, we’re governed 
by them; man only thinks he governs; man is a willing slave 
ot the signals: man is an egotistic fool. 

Mossdale Scar forms the northern slopes of Black Edge, and 
is little different and but one of the many weather-bared crags to 
be seen on most of the fell sides. 

Should one desire to gain the ‘“‘grandstand’’ summit of Great 
Whernside, now seen in glorious eminence to our immediate north, 
the best way would be to keep with Mossdale Beck, which finds 
source a goodly way up the eastern slopes. 

To follow that course and cross on to Buckden Pike would 
have been an ideal walk, we agreed; but for us it must come as a 
“pleasure deferred.”’ 

Turning now to the west, our route is by way of a rough going 
climb on to New Close; very soon the track is seen as it comes 
down off Conistone Moor and, using this as a guide, we are brought 
later to a point above the dale and directly facing Kilnsey Crag. 

We are, too, overlooking the junction of the Rivers Wharfe 
and Skirfare, and the fork which joins Littondale and Wharfedale. 
Whenever you desire to gaze in rapt admiration on a scene of truly 
natural and noble splendour, and should your position be con- 
venient, I suggest you attain this same height and look below; 
next allow your eyes to lift to the north-west, beholding the tip of 
Pen-y-ghent showing above the fells flanking Littondale and the 
great rise at dale-head closing the gap, which would otherwise 
lead into Widdale. 

Yes, the view is worthy of the energy expended, as for that 
matter so is any dale picture, especially when seen from above. 
Clifford and I are fortunate to-day in our viewing, as we gratefully 
acknowledge just now when a hidden sun yet proves its presence, 
by sending earthwards its slanting rays of golden light. All this 
and the fast-moving clouds present the picture which so entrances, 
as to make one late for the ordered meal or any other specific 
appointment. 

Descending by the grey rock face, it is at once noticed how 
clean everything appears; the green pastures enclosed in white 
frames look like so many carefully measured and laid out lawns. 
I should say that most of the obvious beauty around is accounted 
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for by the absence of wood and wire fencing; perhaps it is as 
Clifford asserts, because of the limestone as against the mill or 
sandstone of other parts. In any case, there it is; the quiet beauty 
of man’s toil, or away up yonder, the unbridled, magnificent 
grandeur of nature; the choice, I trust, is yours. 

Leaving behind the soft ground of the fells our way lies along 
the road which borders the river; ‘tis pleasant and easy walking 
which brings us into the hamlet Conistone, where we discover the 
few inhabitants are away; or so it would seem, for ne’er a one did 
we see. The dwellings are of grey stone and, like most old hamlets, 
are irreguiar as against the terraces of the towns. It would seem 
little change has taken place here over the years, and therein is 
found its picturesque attraction; we noticed neither brick nor 
pebble-dash—well done, people of Conistone, and thanks for 
a. good measure of old-time quaintness. 

This grand walk is-now drawing to a close as we leave the 
scene of pastoral simplicity, and walk rather sharply towards where 
the road passes through Grass Woods. A halt is called here in 


- order to take a look around, for much is offered in the way of 


sylvan grace. 

On our left, showing through the bare and tall trees, can be 
seen a very high and precipitous limestone face which, no doubt, 
would lead us to our starting ground, were we to find way of 
ascent. Below, on our right, the Wharfe meanders slowly by the 
edge of the wood, and a stately looking large house stands on the 
high rocks behind. 

Hereabouts is known as Netherside, a word which, in one 
sense, appertains to that “‘below the heavens’’; this would appear 
either untrue or unkind, for all life to be seen here is striving in 
the direction of celestial attainment and, in that laudable endeavour, 
providing a pleasing picture for the admiration of the passer-by. 

Again in the open, and at the top of the rise, we see but a 
short way ahead our starting point, Grassington. It looked much 
nicer this morning when we were in the village, for then we could 
not see the red-roofed modern dwellings, which just now remind 
us of the bricks in the white walls above. 

Still, if you can manage to squint awhile and miss seeing the 
work of the “ spoilers,’’ then the old village is indeed a pretty sight; 
in any case, so much have we seen to rejoice about during our walk, 
we can overlook the jarring discordance. Maybe, but as we are 
but human, our own perspective is a trifle faulty. 
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THE SPIRIT OF MAY. 


“Thus I wandered, treasuring the beauties, 
Unfamiliar forms to lowland eye; 
Pilling all the soul with silent praises 
For the glory of the earth and sky.’ 
—Anon. 


May. 


Yesterday’s unexpected ‘‘heat wave’’ had proved its temporary 
character, as along with young Jack and Frank, I led the way 
over towards Stang Top; for a cool S.E. wind barred any tendency 
to overheating. Yet the weather was of the ideal sort for our 
purpose, and encouraged a brisk pace up the fell side. 

As we reached the high point overlooking Black Moss, and 
halted to take in the view all around, on this remarkably clear 
day we were amply rewarded and made joyous by the beauty to 
be seen on all sides. Nearby Pendle was a glorious sight, and 
| his many markings and scars were as the deep wrinkles and 
lines in a very old and dear face. 

Looking north in the direction of our route, away over Higher 
Black Moss, Twiston and Rimington moors showed up in detail. 

Blue sky above, the promise of sunshine later, high fells to 
be covered, away from the ‘‘madding crowd.’’ What more’ could 
we. ask? We were truly conscious of a freedom akin to that of 
the circling peewits above our heads, and almost as carefree. ; 

Leaving Wheathead on our right, we passed Firbar House , 
Farm and entered the trackless Rimington Moor. 

Our presence here startled not a few large birds which took ° 
to wing angrily protesting at our intrusion. A small bird also rose 
in a fashion suggesting it was partially disabled. As it landed a 
short distance away I made to follow it. Young Jack was apparently 
better acquainted with the wiles of this bird, for he pointed out 
that it was merely pretending to be hurt to distract our attention 
from its nest. In a few-moments he had proved his point, as 
with careful hands, he gently uncovered a small nest (containing 
five eggs), between the moorland tufts. It was warm and snug, 
being well made and well protected from the winds. I took the 
chance to show the lads how this small creature had at least solved 
one problem which the superior being, man, had yet found 
| unsurmountable, namely, the provision of a house for the family. 
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' Aye, always there are comparisons to be made, lessons to be 
learnt, yet surely to-day there was much of a less hurtful nature 
to behold, much to sing about, much to praise, let the smile 
dissolve the sigh, this is fell-land, it is Spring, it is England, let 
the heart be glad. 

We covered over the nest and moved on towards Bale Hill and 
down to the Whytha road. 

Down to the gentle green pastures, where the cows, newly 
out from their winter shippons, frisked and moved around with the 
same agility as the nearby lambs. 

Young leaves, young grass, young animals, even age is young 
on this glorious day. Aye, the poets were right, Spring is the 
season of youth, and because Spring is eternal, youth too is eternal. 
The Great Spirit smiles, the sun bursts forth, the picture is 
complete, the feathered choir offer up their Doxology, in which I 
join. Thanks be to God. a 

As we walked down towards Howgill we heard the sound of 
fect thudding behind. Turing quickly, we were just in time to 
check the rush of a cow which had apparently taken an all absorbing 
interest in young Jack’s rear aspect. There was certainly nothing 
poetical in his outburst. 

We turned into the quiet pasture by Gazegill Beck, and decided 
that here was an ideal spot to attend to the call of the ‘‘inner man.”’ 
The kettle was filled, ‘“‘Tommy’’ came forth from the rucksack, 
and soon we were enjoying a meal in an atmosphere and environ- 
ment the quality of which I have no desire to improve upon. A 
sunny bank, by a musical brook, no other sound, apart from the 
birds and the distant cock crow, and yet many there are who... 
let us relax. 

Lie back on the kindly turf, relax physically and mentally 
and know peace. That is until Jack decides a little “‘marlocking’’ 
by way of cold water is not out of place. So we tidy up and 
move on. 

Ere long we crossed the main road on the Sawley side of 
Gisburn, and so down to the beautiful sylvan setting through which 
the Ribble endlessly flows to the sea. 

Here young Jack, having brought his trunks, elected to enjoy 
a swim in the clear waters; in so doing, he was less aware of the 
cool wind than we were. 

Later we climbed up the wooded slopes, and by Rimington 
pastures and the higher fell-land over by Twiston, we made a very 
fast pace, across Annel Moor and so home over Stang Top. . 

One of the days we shall long remember; ‘a day of joy and 
many happy and amusing incidents, all of which, it would seem, 
is theeperfect antidote to advanced age. 

Yes, truly it has been said, 
“Age is a state of mind.” 
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‘WALKS AND TALKS, WITH FELLMAN2’ 
TWO PEAKS. 


Away for a walk ‘on the wide open fell, 
Where the deep sense of solitude 
Calmly assures... . 


May. 


This walk, or rather this day out, had been anticipated by 
Frank and me for some time. 

A last minute talk resulted in our decision to do two peaks in 
the one walk, namely ‘Pendle’ and ‘‘Boulsworth.”’ 

We arose on this perfect May morn at 6 a.m. sharp, and at 
6-45 a.m. we were striding swiftly in the direction of Ogden Clough. 

The weather was glorious; a clear blue sky, early sunshine, 
birds in full song and, to give the tonic effect, a gentle, cool east 
breeze. In short, the English May, in all its unique beauty. At 
47-30 a.m. we were standing by the Beacon, having left Ogden 
to cross the pastures and climb the steep Deep Clough. Here we 
had drunk about a pint each of the pure crystal-like water, and 
mutually agreed to its palatable standard. 

The breeze of the lower acres was a very strong east wind at this 
1,800 ft. high point, and so, having observed our route ahead, we 
made our descent towards Great Coppy Moor and Lane Ends. 
Feeling now to be getting really into our stride, we made direct 
across Twiston Moor, above Higher Black Moss, on to Wheathead 
Heights. 

Here again we were in a position to view the landscape from 
all sides. It was glorious to behold and a goodly reward for the 
hard going since leaving Pendle. Pendle, looking majestic, aye 
and affectionate, as he stood clear and stark, every detail revealed, 
in the morning light. 

In very gay and appreciative mood, and with energy to accord, 
we passed by Claude’s Clough, then across Admergill to ford 
the quick beck and finally to climb up on to the main Nelson- 
Gisburn road. 

The Lancashire-Yorkshire border line runs straight over here 
W.S.W. by E.N.E., and we followed this line steeply up to the 
Tower, which appears to rest fairly on the border, thus one half 
in Yorkshire and the other in Lancashire. 

We entered and climbed the steps inside the circular stone 
edifice. Not very high, and I understand not very old, yet 
obviously a copy architecturally of its more pretentious and ancient 
counterparts. 

It proved of interest, and I made a mental note to bring Hilary 
along some time soon. I have little doubt she will, in spite of her 
youth, be in a position to enlighten me as to its history and origin, 
which I believe has something to do with a local man of some 
astronomical knowledge and ambitions. 
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It was about now we received a “‘knock’’ from the ‘“‘inner 
man,’’ so, having taken advantage of our lofty altitude to take 
bearings and map-out our next few miles, we moved on, keeping 
a look-out for water and a quiet place for food and vest. 

Our path now led past Malkin Tower Farm, then down past 
Hollin Hall, and where at this point we observed the quiet stream 
running through a shallow clough. In a couple of seconds 
“Tommy”? was out of my rucksack and at the same time the 
kettle was filled and rested on ‘‘Tommy’s’’ merry flame. 

We lay back on the green, dry turf and relaxed. The sun, 
which had been in hiding this last hour, chose this moment to 
come out and give us the benefit of its warm rays, which we agreed 
was a very nice and most opportune action. We were definitely 
in the-“‘best room’’ of Mother Nature’s great country mansion, 
and our Hostess had thoughtfully switched on the heat. Music 
was provided by the clough’s Winged Choir, and the gentle, 
soothing accompaniment of the tinkling stream, with bass inter- 
ruptions from a near-by cow. The kettle got the general idea and 
began to ‘sing, too, and so, with milk-coffee and sandwiches at our 
service, we felt the world was a grand place to be in. 

If only the world’s ‘‘high-ups’’ would come down to our level 
to settle great problems, I feel certain the very environments would 
be of material help in their deliberations. 

If only. Oh, forget it — 

To some the ‘‘Freedom of the City,’’ for us the ‘‘Freedom 
of this glorious countryside,’ and to us is the blessing given. 

A half-hour later, “filled up” and “‘tidied up,’’ we hit the 
trail by Slipper Hill and are soon walking along the southern 
banks of Foulridge Reservoir. The route now was by Langroyd 
Hall, Lob Common, to join ihe Lothersdale Road and forward to 
Laneshaw Bridge. We must have been doing a good pace up 
Castle Hill, for an old gentleman stopped in our path, and fairly 
ejaculated ‘“By gum, yer luk like yer off on a 30 mile walk.’’ 

As we left Laneshaw Bridge in the direction of Wycoller, the 
road lay close to Emmott Hall (in disuse), on our left. 

Taking to the fields on our right, we kept close with the stream, 
and in so doing eventually came into Wycoller. Peaceful old- 
world Wycoller. Old halls, stately, tall trees, ancient bridges. 
Lore, legend, free rein to imagination, and one has here a perfect 
setting and ample material for a mind picture of the long ago. I 
stood and gazed awhile at the old Hall, with its great kitchen, now in 
tuins; I saw the many festive occasions held in these great rooms. 
The roastings, the wines, the toasts. The joy of a new birth, 
the sorrow of a departing. Pack horses coming over the narrow 
stone bridge and perhaps a beautiful bay mare, restive, saddled 
and awaiting the ‘‘master.’’ Aye, and by force of contrast on this 
beautiful May day, I saw also the great log fires, the flames of 
which threw flickering lights across the massive carved furniture, 
the while the storm raged without, the wind hammering furiously 
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against the stout oak doors. 

The roar of the engines from the plane overhead, rudely ended 
my state of reverie. Abruptly I am brought back to the present, 
to the ugliness of the unimaginative Pre-fab house, the lack of 
houses, to electric fires, to mass this and mass that, and tinned meat 
and vitamins. I sigh, and look around; not much change here, 
not so far as the eye can see. Not even a howling.radio sound 
from yonder open door. I am grateful. 

“ Right, Frank; yes, I’m coming.’ 

Along the rocky path, we climbed very steeply out of this 
lovely hamlet, and soon we were at a point on Fence Moor, almost 
1,000 ft. above sea level. 

Our second Peak is now directly in front of us and quite close. 
Nothing like the rearing great majesty of old Pendle, yet having 
its own peculiar attractions, its rock formations, etc. : 

It is getting on towards 3 p.m. and we call a halt for refresh- 
ments, by the stream in Saucer Hill Clough. 

““Tommy’’ and a pan of beans are soon in collective action, 
in’ which we duly jomed and for a while relaxed, and talked of 
many things, about fells and heights, and streams, the loveliness 
of nature in all seasons, and with minds attuned to that grand old 
Mother, our contentment was complete. 

Later, with ne’er a sign left behind of our presence, we crossed 
Brink Moor and thus on to the summit of Boulsworth. 

Visibility was generally good, and we took full advantage to 
scan the landscape and pick out places well known. 

Immediately at our feet the winding, wooded Gilford Clough 
stretched down to Trawden. Looking N.E. the high range away 
over Dovestone Moor could just be faintly seen. 

North, rising behind Laneshaw Bridge, the Kelbrook and 
Bleara Fells, whilst away beyond the Forests of Trawden and 
Pendle, clear, and as though challenging all to match his appeal. 

' . . . Lying almost due N.W. rose Old Pendle himself, and 
I acknowledge his unspoken yet conscious greeting. 

To our left the town of Burnley, with its many smoking mill 
chimneys, could be seen in detail, the sombre-black Hameldon 
Hill hovering behind., Beyond, all was smoke and haze, with 
visibility nil. : 

The whole was a beautiful picture, miles of fell and pasture, 
clear as an etching; a priceless etching: cleansed by the Spring 
rains, and the lively breeze, with the sun smiling down on all. 

Could more be asked? Could satisfaction demand aught 
beyond this? Nay, methinks not. We were satisfied, not being 
gluttonous. 

Turning East we started the crossing of Boulsworth, and made 
fast going, In spite of the large Busby-like moor tufts, which threw 
one’s legs about, in a manner suggestive of dislocating an ankle. 
However, long practice and stout boots proved ample defence 
against any such catastrophe, and some time later we descended 
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into Hey Slacks Clough. In our descent we had noted the glen 
of Hardcastle to the S.E. and the wild Wadsworth Moor. 

Making our way over Peacock Hill, we made the tough crossing 
over Widdop and down by Gréave Dyke to the Reservoir. 

Here it was decided to make our last outdoor meal of the day. 
We prepared hot coffee, which, in view of the very cool wind, 
proved a welcome drink. We “‘ cleared the deck’’ in the 
shape of any food still in the rucksacks, and after cleaning the pan 
and ““Tommy’’ a move was made to the higher rock formations 
on the southern bank of the Reservoir. This formation, known 
as Cludders Stacks, is the frequent objective of many rock 
climbers, as can be seen from the markings in the rock made by 
the nailed boots. The ‘‘Stacks’’ are not particularly high, yet 
of such a nature as to offer good climbing practice, and could be 
very dangerous to the inexperienced. Apart from their appeal to 
climbers, they are also of some interest to the geologically minded 
visitor. 

We delayed our departure quite a while. The evening . 
coolness was making itself felt, as we later continued along by the 
mere-like water, thence to cross the feeding beck and gain the 
rough track which leads down to Thursden Valley. 

Now we adopted a fast pace, encouraged it would seem by 
the firmness underfoot, and as though by agreement conversation 
ceased until the scattered hamlet in the Vale came into view. It 
was here we felt a wash would not come amiss, so that we knelt 
by the beck side, and had the pleasure of the refreshing action of 
plenty of cold water around our begrimed faces. 

It proved a happy thought, for it had the effect of throwing 
off any suggestion of weariness to such an extent that we did the 
climb out of Thursden at sprint pace, this being truly a statement 

of fact, without exaggeration. 

On the hard road above, which, incidentally, was almost the 
first hard road we had encountered throughout the walk, we strode 
in the same manner towards Lane. Bottom. Hereabouts we 
took again to the fields, and using the path by Walverden Reservoir, 
we walked sharply into Nelson by 8-45 p.m. . 

Here we parted, Frank to board the bus to Burnley, and I 
likewise to Barley. We were both quite fresh, and capable of 
more miles. 

. Fourteen hours outdoors, most of the time on the fells. I 
shall never forget this day, the joy which has been mine. 

What great pleasure fell-walking does provide, uncostly 
pleasure, we spent 6d. all day, that on the purchase of some dates. 

To be sure, one needs to be fit to walk long distances over the 
fells, to climb beuldered slopes. But then, aren’t most folk fit? 

. I at any rate ask nothing more than that I shall for long be 
able to continue to enjoy the high places, to know the exalted view, 
and the loftier thought, and in so doing, add to my better know- 
ledge, and the priceless stock in my storehouse of memories. 
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BRONTE FELLS IN GLORIOUS JUNE. 


The chains which bind man 

To convention and slavery, though unseen 
Are as strong as the Anchor chain— 

Yet they can be broken. —Fellman. 


JUNE. 


To be up at 5 o’clock in the morning, preparing to leave at 
6 a.m., one needs to be keen on walking. 

Frank and I were very obviously in that class, as could be 
seen from the eagerness with which we completed the packing of 
our rucksacks. Bess, unused to being disturbed at this early hour, 
recognised the signs and took a lively interest in the ‘‘goings on’’ 
in eager expectancy of a walk. 

Her large eyes looked up at me, from under the shaggy fringe, 
in mute yet strong appeal, as I said ‘‘Not to-day, young woman, 
we are travelling too far, even for your sturdy young legs.’’ Her 
eyes drooped in a sombre sadness, this being her usual habit when 
making a final endeavour to touch my soft spot. Regretfully, 
to-day I had to be adamant. 

The sun was in shy mood, and the air cool as we crossed the 
pasture towards the wood. The birds, by way of song and call, 
made it clear we were not by any means the first around. Climbing 
up the steep path, which rises about one in two ’ere it leads into 
the field above, called for our first exertion, and served as a 
“loosener’’ of our limbs, whilst the deep breathing sent good fresh 
air pumping through the lungs. The ‘“‘cobwebs’’ of sleep were 
blown clean away. 

We were in fast stride as we hailed the cow-hand a cheery 


-“‘good morning’ at Roughlee, and fairly warmed up on the 


rise to Blacko Bar. 

. As we passed by Blacko Tower we noticed visibility was 
worsening, it was much cooler, and it was even “‘snowing,’’ or so 
for a moment it seemed, as the freshening wind blew down the 
blossom from the nearby Hawthorns. No matter, we were not in 
the least deterred. So far as we were concerned THE WALK 
WAS THE THING, and so long as our legs were attached to the 
body nothing short of an earthquake could mar our anticipated 
pleasure. 

The farmer was about and looked surprised, .as we went 
by at Malkin Farm, and made by White Moor, crossing the canal _ 
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at Dobers Bridge, then over the railway, to come on to the main 
Colne-Skipton highway at Acornlee Hall. 

Turning towards Earby we kept a lookout for the path on 
the right, which would lead us towards Kelbrook Fell, our ‘rst 
cbjective. It was about this time, and as we turned on to the 
high land, that I was conscious of having got into my stride, 
and now-settled down to good walking. It would seem, from 
experience, I have to do up to ten miles before I attain this happy 
state. 

It was 8-30 a.m. when we reached Hard Clough on the side 
of Kelbrook, and here, by the stream, we halted for refreshment, 
in the shape of sandwiches and hot tea. The sky was still over- 
cast, and all was very quiet. After the curious cows had decided 
we were nothing out of the ordinary and returned to a lower eld, 
the only movement was from the antics of a Meadow Pipit, which 
was having a gay time, insect hunting on the far bank. Aye, these 
rests by the quiet streams, in the sheltered cloughs, are amongst 
the many sweet joys we get from fell-walking. 

g a.m. finds us repacked, ‘‘Temmy’’ again having proved a 
worthy cooker, and we start the uphill trek on to Sheep Hill, 
Which is the name of the acres at Kelbrook’s 1,200 ft. summit. 
It was at this point the gods relented, for as we reached the 
Triangulation Stone the sun burst forth in all its warmth and glory, 
the clouds hurried away, and the distant ranges came into view. 

I have never yet climbed on to a fell without reward of some 
sort, and here it was again, the beauty, the glory, the exalted view 
of all around. The pastures below, the meadow, the tall waving 
grass, which looks like the gentle waves of a distant sea, the peace 
of yonder farmyard, the high ranges in the far distance, the many 
reservoirs, the wooded cloughs and glens, and the sun’s rays giving 
light and shadow over all. 

Earby, looking as sleepy as though ’twere midnight, lies to 
our right, almost at our feet.. As we face west, we see Barnolds- 
wick, Blacko Tower and the town of Colne, and the whole lovely 
Thornton Vale. Facing east, the distant Boulsworth is in. full 
view, as is the Pinnacle standing high above Cowling. The whole 
is a glorious panoramic view; we move away, many such views 
shall be ours ’ere this day is spent. 

Turning east we come to the wood on the far slopes, where 
the path takes us by swift descent to the fields below. To the 
fields and the hawthorns, to the sweet sun-kissed blossom, and the 
scents. Yes, folk, the scent, the God-given blossom scent, the 
equal of which money cannot buy, nor man create. 

Small wonder the birds sing in their enviable environment, 
small wonder my heart sings, as we cross the stream and climb to 
the stile high up in yonder corner.  Frank’s expression of joy 
reveals two minds in harmony. The loveliness of our countryside 
is always new. 2 

Reaching Piked Edge we. were in a position to observe Dean 
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Brow Clough, a-gash in the side of Stott Hill Fell, which rose high 
on the far side of the valley some miles away. 

That, we decided, would be an ideal spot in which to enjoy 
our mid-day meal. 

Our route now lay through pleasant pastures, connected by 
little used paths and uncommon stiles, and it was here my 23 inch 
map proved of invaluable service, amply justifying Frank’s remark 
that it showed everything excepting the washing on the line across 
the various farmyards. 

Walking due east, barely missing Cowling, our trail led 
through shady glens, and by quiet lanes, finally to reach Dean 
Clough about 11-50 a.m. At a point high up on the fellside we 
called a halt on some short green turf by a beck, which seemed in 
a hurry to reach the glen below, and having put ‘‘Tommy’’ to 
work, we relaxed, the while the odour of beans and bacon vied 
with the scent from the blossom overhead. At certain hours of 
the day the one is much more appreciated than the other, we ate 
and drank, and acknowledged all that was revealed to the eye. 
The sun was now blazing down and the heat “‘full on.’’ “The grass 
was warm to our bare feet, the situation ideal. : 

Now then, folk, you good people who are tied to the ‘‘proper’’ 
way of life, to the ‘“Higher Refinement,”’ by nothing more than 
the chains of convention, you poor pitiable folk, voluntarily half 
strangled to death three parts of your lives, with your very 
““proper’’ stiff collar, made tighter still by the conventional tie; 
you who would eat “‘proper’’ even though hunger awaited unsatis- 
fed, the while you chased elusive peas around your plate with 
your fork; you with your fads and silly notions on etiquette; 
visualise us two; free men, eating when hunger calls, when the 
stomach knocks, not when the clock strikes. Aye, and though it 
may shock you, eating with ‘‘one tool.’ 

Aye! ’tis grand, ’tis honest, ‘tis simple, ‘tis satisfying. I 
could not help wondering, as we lay and ate in perfect comfort, how 
many folk were, at this very moment, seated at some -white- 
clothed dining table, suffering the torture of an ill-fitting shoe, or 
a tight top button, martyrs at the altar of convention, all in 
deference to others, how they would like... 

Howbeit, we sprawled, hands, feet, chests and heads, bare to 
the sun and wind, and the spirit of harmony dwelt with us; and, be 
it noted, all at a total cost of nothing. 

We have many miles yet to cover, so that at about I-15 p.m. 
we re-pack, having first “‘washed up’’ at the “‘sink’’ (the stream) 
and enjoyed a wash at the same “‘sink.”’ 

When all was back in the rucksack, the keenest sleuth could 
not have discovered any clues of our having been here. Crossing 
the stream we continued our climb, slowly at first, and in a short 
time we were standing on the edge of Stott Hill Fell, quite close 
to the Cowling pinnacle. ; 

Obviously we are to-day well blessed, for visibility from this 
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high point is really perfect. Cowling below, lower pastures, the 
route from Kelbrook, all in clear detail, 

Our direction now is due south, and several times the compass 
was resorted to, so vast is this trackless fell crossing. 

I observed in the distance what, at first sight, appeared a large 
family of penguins, but which, on near approach, proved to be 
many conical shaped stacks of drying peat, cut in wafer-like slabs. 
It appeared to be quite an industry. : 

Crossing on to Keighley Moor and keeping south, we arrived 
at the Maw Stones, 1,400 ft., and here we doffed the ruck- 
sacks and, for some ten minutes, studied the map in the cool shade 
of the great stones. Even at this goodly height the little breeze 
there was failed to affect materially the sun’s heat, and we were 
thankful we were built for walking, neither of us carrying any 
surplus flesh. 

We decided to keep south on to Crumber Hill. The tufts 
were large, and so slowed the pace as we passed above the reservoir 
and on to Oakworth Moor, where we turned south-east, eventually 
coming down Thornton Hill to the lower levels, by Cragg Bottom. 

Here we cut straight over the Colne-Keighley highway, crossing 
Dean Fields and coming up on to the Colne-Haworth highway. 
Almost immediately we left the road as it reaches the reservoir, and 
started the steep climb up by Upper Ponden, on to Bracken Fell. 
At the head of Ponden Clough we crossed on to Stanbur Fell, our 
intention being to keep south on to Withins Height (Wuthering 
Heights) of the Brontés. Again we had had the view magnificent 
from Stanbury, Keighley and Haworth lying close below. 

From a point on Withins Heights we turned almost due west 
to cross on to Heather Hill by Walshaw Dene. This crossing 
would prove somewhat dangerous in the rainy periods, for even 
in this comparatively dry season we encountered much bog, out 
of which we leapt occasionally like startled deer. Hereabouts, too, 
a large flock of black-headed gulls protested strongly at. our 
intrusion, and seemed about to attack us as they circled around 
above our heads; as they came lower the noise was so loud as to 
make conversation impossible. Never have I known these birds 
in so resentful a mood. 

Turning S.W. from Heather Hill our route led across The 
Plain and eventually on to Widdop Moor. 

This particular moor is well known for its rough going, the 
very. large busby-like tufts calling for constant high-stepping and 
consequent extra energy. 

The time was almost 6 p.m., the sun was still giving off plenty 
of heat and we were feeling by now in need of rest and refresh- 
ment. Thus, on reaching Greave Clough, and. finding ample 
running water, we were soon busy with the kettle and ‘‘Tommy,”’ 
and ,after again discarding socks and boots, we ate and rested. 
Yes, we certainly did eat, for in about 15 minutes all manner of 
food was disposed of, our rucksacks being lighter to that extent, 
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and our belts the tighter. We took full advantage of this halt, 
and for some time lay in complete repose, going over our walk and 
dwelling on all we had ‘seen. 

Leaving the head of the Clough in a westerly direction, we 
walked somewhat leisurely over by Great Round Hill to the 
Boundary Stones on Grey Stone Hill. Here we bid adieu to the 
glorious high fells, and come down on to the Thursden road. 

Soon we were passing through Thursden Valley, making the 
steep ascent on to the Haggate road, and moving at a gait which 
belied the many miles we had covered into the little hamlet of Lane 
Bottom. ; 

The tomato. red tip of the sun was just lowering from sight 
behind Pendle as we again took to the fields by Walverden. 

It was 9-45 p.m. when we arrived in Nelson Centre, where 
we parted and went our respective ways home, happily conscious 
of a satisfaction and a joy from a day well spent. 


A DAY ON AND AROUND PENDLE. 


In Ainsworth’s ‘“Lancashire Witches,’’ Nicholas Assheton, the 
noted diarist, is made to say— 

““T love Pendle Hill, and from whatever side I view it— 
whether from this place (above Read), where I see it from end to 
end, from its lowest point to its highest, from Padiham, where it 
frowns upon me; from Clitheroe where it smiles; or from Downham, 
where it rises in full majesty before me—from all points, and under 
all aspects, whether robed in mist, or radiant with sunshine I 
delight in it. Born beneath its great shadow, I look upon it with 
filial regard. 

Comment by Fellman : 

Well and truly spoken Nicholas; 

’Tis my pleasure, nay, my good fortune, as truly to endorse 
thy recorded word. : 

Yet on one word of thine would I differ; ne’er yet have I 
known the old hill frown, for it is but playful, and-is oft’ caught 
mimicking. 

Nay! A frown on Pendle, Sir, would be as alien as a 
discordant note from the throat of yonder high perched songster, 
for both hill and bird are eternal symbols of His glorious perfection. 


JUNE. 


It is getting on towards noon by the time Frank and I start 
out along by Whitehough Water in the direction of Ogden Clough. 
The late start, no doubt, was the reason for our rather fast walking 
on the gradient towards the “‘heart’”’ of Ogden. 

The weather was sunless and overcast, yet warm, and the day 
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Was ours to usé as we desired. We had no set object in view, just 
“‘laiking on Pendle’ being the general idea. 

We kept on the rough slopes along the stream side until we 
came to the entrance of Whimberry Clough. The lone holly tree 
here is the only one on Pendle. 

The merry stream hurrying over its rock bed down the Clough, 
and the steep craggy sides winding up to Pendle’s summit, appealed 
to our present exploring mood, so that without hesitation we turned 
into this miniature canyon. 

Walking more or less in the stream itself, or across the spongy 
banks, over rocky obstacles, through whimberry beds or knee high 
bracken, we came to where a steep stone waterway joined the clough 
on the left bank. 

:The water was tumbling down over the loose huge stones, 
which looked as though they might have been tipped there from 
a great height. We at once started the climb up the centre where 
the water made showers and splashes in its hurried descent. We 
felt like doing such things to-day, and we had great fun in the 
cooling spray as we made our Way up on to the summit. There 
are, of course, drier ways of climbing Pendle; there are paths, 
there are bracken slopes, there is a comparatively easy cart road, 
but not for the likes of us. One of Pendle’s attractions is the 
many and various ways to the Beacon. ‘The finest approach from 
the Barley side is, without doubt, from Ogden. It is not suitable 
for the conventional walker, who likes things dry and firm under- 
foot; yet it is the answer to all you want, should you like it rough; 
should you like jumping the rushing Beck, or tackling sudden steep 
and craggy banks. This route also gives the most variety. The 
scene changes with every bend, of which there are many. Just 
now we see russet coloured patches of whimberry mingling with 
the parrot green bracken, soft and slightly undulating, and one 
thinks of a huge, monster patchwork eiderdown. With each halt 
and each backward glance, more and more of the valley towns 
come into view, and the ever widening vista of the great rolling 
fells’ behind. Across Ogden, the magnificent bracken-covered 

‘high rise on to Spence Moor. Truly to one in search of beauty, a 
day around Ogden Clough would provide satisfaction. A gentle 
cooling breeze greeted us as we ended our upward scrambling on 
to the top, and the blooms on the waving cotton grass were as 
thousands of nodding snowdrops stretching away as far as the eye 
could see in all directions. : 

i; Always, old Pendle offers something new in beauty and charm, 
even though one’s visits be as frequent as the days. . We turn west 
in the direction of where Ogden Clough, having made its drastic 
bend towards the centre of the sumunit, starts to narrow consider- 
ably as it makes its final rise. 

Hereabouts the going is very rough and strenuous as one has 
to high-step it over the. tufts.” Here, too, one has to be ever 
vigilant. The many water holes, the many deep ruts hidden by 
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the moor grass, proving ready pitfalls to the unwary. Sliding 
pleasantly down soft peat banks we eventually came down to the 
stream, the stream of crystal clear water, with its many” tinkling 
fairy bells, and here we prepared our meal, using a nearby peaty 
two yards deep waterway to provide shelter from the cool wind. 

As is to be found on most occasions we had the “‘café’’ to 
ourselves. 

It would seem, unless the day be hot and sultry, most folk 
regard Pendle as a place to be avoided. Perhaps that is the very 
reason I find myself up there so very often. 

Yet that does not stop one from pointing out the advantages 
of being up there in other than summer conditions. 

As oft before, I repeat, Old Pendle is harmless to those who 
know him. One needs to understand him to get the best out of 
him; just as one has to get to understanding in all things, where 
one would gain the most. 

In the worst storm imaginable one needs ‘‘ail nowt’’ up there. 
I who have been up there oft in such conditions know this. I 
can say on the contrary, I have felt much better after such an 
experience. Many others, too, can offer evidence of this. Well, 
“some folk likes this, and some likes that’’ . . . and maybe it’s just 
as well. 

The handy whimberry bed made an admirable reclining couch, 
apart from the odd ‘‘broken springs’’ here and there, and soon we 
were once again enjoying a pot of “‘hot tay’’ and the appetising 
sandwich of tomato and cheese. 

Later, having disposed of the ‘‘cake course’ and thrown the 
utensils (two) into the sink, where a willing beck showed itself a 
capable cleanser as it whirled them about in the pool at my 
shoulder, we lay back, Frank to read awhile, whilst I made notes 
and watched the low clouds scurrying eastwards overhead. 


A cool wind blows up and finds our site, ‘‘Shut doo’er’’ says 
I. Frank glances to one side. ‘“‘It’s shut,’” he says, “It wants a 
thresher on.”’ 

A lone walker passes by. ‘‘Come on,’ says Frank, “‘it’s 


gettin” crowded.” 

We: start the crossing over to the head of Mearley Clough. 
This part is similar to the crossing from Whimberry, and the pace 
is slow. The western sky is bright and clear, and thinking Frank 
may have the pleasure of seeing Blackpool Tower from Pendle for 
the first time, we hurried towards the western side. 

Fairsnape and Parlick Pike stood out as clear as the Castle at 
Clitheroe; it is between these two the Tower is to be seen on certain 
days -according to climatic conditions. . That is, conditions over 
beyond Garstang to the coast. To-day everywhere was clear, 
excepting that particular area. We observed easily the Ribble 
estuary at Lytham and the sea beyond, and as we watched things 
became clearer up coast. I did, after some time, faintly see the 
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Tower, but not as I have previously, as clear as the tall chimneys at 
Preston., : 

One thing we did arrange whilst up there looking over the 
marvellous vale of the Ribble and Hodder country. We decided 
‘ere long to climb Pendle some early morn and walk over Fairsnape 
the same day. We shall see. 

Moving down the hillside, by way of the screes, we enter Burst 
Clough, and by that pleasant route gain the Worston road. 

Now Frank, looking up at the 720 ft. Worsaw Hill, suggests, 
as we have never yet been up there, now is an opportune time. The 
day is ours, why not? As we start the climb the first thing I 
observe is that ““Worsaw Cragg’’ would be a more fitting name, 
for the hill is just one huge limestone outgrowth. 

Moreover the hill is of great interest to the fossil student, and 
I brought some very interesting samples of marine life of the long 
ago away with me. <A word of warning here. One’s enthusiasm 
for fossil collecting should not be allowed to run without thought 
and restraint. Limestone in the rucksack becomes very heavy with 
each passing mile. I hurried on with deaf ears when Frank tried 
to draw my attention to a rare specimen in a limestone stile. I 
had no desire to be seen staggering through Barley with the huge 
centre stone of a Downham stile across my shoulders. Let reason 
prevail. 

We passed through Downham without a halt. Downham no 
longer peaceful and sleepy, we notice, as we pass the village green, 
now the parking ground for many cars. Ah well, let us not be 
harsh in comment or intolerant in thought. These people have to 
get out here somehow, and no doubt, in many cases, a car is the 
only means at their disposal. We are more fortunate. Downham 
is often our place of call after a winter’s day on Pendle. The old 
cottage, Mrs. Tyrer’s welcome,. good fun around the fire, fellowship 
built on a common appreciation of the outdoors; happy hours 
indeed. 

Along the stream side, past the old cottages and into the 
pastures on the low side of the Barley-Downham road. 

A rest and a meal is suggested and agreed upon. A hawthorn 
tree near the stream offers a nice situation for our purpose. 
“Tommy’”’ is brought forth, the kettle filled, the waterproofs laid 
out, and again we sprawl and relax. 

Frank provides the coffee, and we attack with some gusto our 
remaining food. 

“Tt’s raining outside,’’ says Frank, as he notices some of the 
car people hurrying back to their ‘‘mechanical homes.’’ His 
observation proved correct as our roof commenced to leak. I drew 
my waterproof around my head and lay back. I was warm and 
comfortable. As I watched the hurrying people now fairly caught 
in the driving rain, I felt to have not a care in the world. Aye, lad, 
but it’s. grand. ‘ 

It was only a passing shower, and having “‘tidied up’’ we 
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hoisted the rucksacks and set a fast pace towards home. 

As we gained the narrow path through the deep meadow grass 
the bells could be heard from the belfry at St. Leonard’s. Yes— 
‘Bells across the Meadow,”’ one’s thoughts traverse the back road, 
down memory lane... 

- Soon we climb out of Ravensholme Clough up to Annel Cross. 
Over the moor road, by Lower Blacko Moss, with many a glance 
at Pendle on our right. Then over Stang and so home after a 
really good day of days. - 


AN EVENING WALK ON TO STANG MOOR SIDE. 


“« T fain to tell the things that I behold, 
But feel my wits to fail and tongue to fold.” 
Spenser. 


JUNE. 


Hilary and I, along with the two dogs, Bess and Sally, found 
this walk really delightful. Having recently spotted a lark’s nest 
in the long grass, I was desirous of showing it to Hilary, who is 
keenly interested in birds. 

I had marked the place well, so that counting nine paces from 
the sheep track it was but a matter of a few moments ’ere the nest, 
with its three small eggs, was re-discovered. Very carefully Hilary 
examined the eggs and then pulled the grass over them again, Just 
as we had found it. The bird, meanwhile, was perched on a 
nearby post, no doubt watching us with apprehensive eyes. 

When I remarked on the wonderful way in which the mother 
could distinguish her particular spot amidst all these acres of same- 
ness, Hilary, with just a little suggestion of scorn in her expression, 
pointed out that the birds had rules and signs in their life, just as 
we had, and thus the bird knew its own home and the way there, 
in the same manner as we ourselves. Which seemed to me quite 
true, and on reflection made my own remark appear rather stupid. 

It was just as we turned to retrace our steps down the moor- 
side I noticed the wide view from here. 

I knew there was a view from this high place, I had oft seen 
it, but never quite as now on this perfect June evening. 

During the last few days we had been experiencing heavy 
thunder showers, the last one being about mid-day. As is 
usual after such weather the atmosphere is cleared and visibility 
is nigh perfect, so that the whole half compass landscape was 
revealed in detail both near and distant. 

The sun was still high over towards old Pendle, and the valley 
and far ranges were bathed in golden light. All was quiet and 
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still, the wind having continued his merry chase of the last clouds 
away over and beyond Boulsworth. 

Picture, if you can, the scene as it first presents itself to the eye. 

A sort of sweeping half-circle, saucer-like. Pastures clean 
and green, black edged, seas of flowing meadowland, all rising up 
to meet the fells and the high ranges forming the great outer rim. 

To complete the picture, remember the glorious sunlight, and 
add to this the only sound to reach the ears, the lark in song high 
overhead. God’s canvas, perfect as the ‘‘Great Artist?’ Himseif. 
Perfection unequalled, unapproached. 

Detail is as clear as the slates on Higher White Hough Farm. 

Down below to our front is Middle White Hough (now the 
Camp School), and lower still White Hough Grange (now partly a 
Youth Hostel) in a glorious sylvan setting. 

Over on our near right, to the west, Pendle rises majestically, 
clear in contour and outline. Far to the S.W., beyond the tall 
chimneys of Burnley, is the Deerplay Moor, Hameldon Hill, and 
even the distant range behind. In the foreground, lifting swiftly 
from White Hough vale, the steep wooded slopes roll on to the 
moor above. ; 

A little to our left the green pastures lift more gently on to 
Noggarth. 

The Worsthorne Moors rise clear from the southern rim, to be 
joined in the south east by the lofty Boulsworth, the outer rims 
ending towards Oakworth and Keighley Moors. 

One is loth to desert this enchanting scene; one lingers, and 
again the gaze turns to where the road rises snake-like out of Spen 
Brook. To where Spence Moor sweeps gracefully down to the 
stream in Ogden Clough, and to the rugged sweep of Barley Moor. 
Yo Deep Clough and the clear face lines on Pendle, now a study 
in sunlight and shadow. q 

Truly grand country; travel where you will, friend, to the 
north, to the south, or, if you will, to the glorious countryside of 
- other lands, yet for sheer natural, satisfying beauty, our Pendle 
country and the fells around stand second to none. I, who love - 
them deeply, know this. I know also I can stand just here, on 
a bitter cold winter day, sunless, and as the rain sweeps across from 
Pendle, and the great hills to the east mingle with the clouds, I 
yet can be thrilled by the beauty, the savage beauty if you like, of 
all I see. 

‘Tis truly a blessing, to know love and appreciation of our 
countryside in all seasons. 

Thank you, little lark, for your little nest. You certainly 
appreciate the southern aspect. 
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ON LINNETS’ NESTS AND STOVES. 


“ Here is a tramp who stands and gazes. . .” 
—(R.L.S.). 


JUNE. 


Neither Allen nor I were inclined to grumble about the weather 
as we set out over the fell. 

Regular fell-walkers, we remembered it was quite a while since 
we had last used our waterproofs, so that we regarded the thin 
drizzle, which fell from a dull overcast sky, in the nature of a 
“‘refresher.”’ 

Joining the road at Stang Top we walked swiftly in the 
direction of a point just above Blacko Bar. Turning north along 
the main Gisburn highway we again, and without regret, forsook the 
hard road at a stile on our right beyond the Moorcock Inn. Con- 
ditions were wet and warm as we climbed along the track by Grey- 
stone Clough, and the pace eased, as thougn by mutual consent. 

Reaching the higher ground over by Weets it was evident 
the sky showed little promise of clearing. However we were by 
now settled in our stride, and enjoying every moment. For the 
observant, whether on fell-top or quiet lane, Nature offers much 
to please the eye and educate the mind. 

Allen, somewhat of an ornithologist, was keenly peering into 
the hedges and about, in search of a Linnet’s nest. These nests, 
he said, were interesting and amusing, being lined with discarded 
cigarette packets, etc. Although I ventured to suggest this was 
not so stated in my modest ‘“‘Book on Birds,’’ Allen nevertheless 
assured me he had often seen them. I joined in the search, being 
curious to see for myself. We were unsuccessful, yet I shall follow 
up the points raised with a view to ascertaining :-— 

(1) Does the bird have a flare for a colour scheme? 

(2) Does it like the smell of tcbacco? 

(3) To what did the bird resort during the great shortage of 
cigarettes? 

(4) Do birds prefer Players? 

The outcome should be of great interest to all lovers of birds 
and tobacco. Drop your empty packet by the wayside, stranger. 
WHAT ABOUT THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST UNTIDINESS? 
TUT; TUT! WHAT ABOUT THE LINNET HOUSING 
PROBLEM? 

The smell of wet earth was as pleasing as the scent of any rare 
bloom, and the beauty, the incomparable beauty of the wild rose 
and the honeysuckle brought forth an unrestrained admiration, 
unexcelled at any flower show, as we continued by Bonny Blacks 
and Great Todber to again cross the main highway towards Howgill. 

The rain still enjoyed our company as we came alongside 
‘Gazegill Beck, and it was whilst looking for a suitable site for our 
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meal outdoors, I noticed with not a little anxiety, my new com- 
panion’s strong inclination to demonstrate his “Primus” in any 
open doorway which happened to be handy. 

The wet weather, the ungathered hay, and starting a picnic 
in the shelter of a farmhouse doorway, did not strike me as being 
a suitable recipe to produce a nice kindly farmer, in spite of Allen’s. 
very disarming smile, and it was only after I had said I knew of 
some trees which overhung the beck very conveniently, he turned 
his gaze from the inviting doorways and ‘followed in my wake. A 
little later we were enjoying hot tea, hot beans and home-made: 
cake; in the full enjoyment of which the rain was forgotten. 

The last time I cooked a meal here I was able to enjoy it 
whilst a hot sun warmed the earth. 

To-day my joy and pleasure was .of no lesser degree under: 
these reverse conditions. All was well. 

Allen’s ‘‘Primus’’ had amply justified his glowing description, 
and with hissings which would have out-hissed any crowd of 
“barrackers”’ at a football match, served up boiling water in a 
very short time; whilst my own pal “Tommy,”’ being of a more: 
modest and reserved type, silently, almost stealthily, came in all 
‘‘a-bubble’’ from such an ‘‘ordeal’’ some five minutes later, with 
a dignity, so becoming when in the company of the vociferous. 

Having ‘‘washed up”’ at the ‘‘tapless sink with flowing water’” 
we re-packed and moved on. 

Turning south we started the steep climb by Low Gills and’ 
High Gills on to Rimington Fell. 

Crossing on to Twiston Moor we make fast going into Black 
Moss and so by the edge of Stang and home, after once more: 
knowing the great pleasure of a day on the fells. 


OVER BY HARROP FELL. 


“ The clover looked so rich and rare, 
The green grass fresh’nd all the air ; 
And ev’ry flower and ev’ry tree 
Breathed out their fresh-born fragancy.’’ 
-~Anon. 


JUNE.. 


The sun, to-day smiling down from a clear blue sky, giving 
welcome light and warmth after yesterday’s truancy, greeted us, as 
again we headed towards the high fells to the north-west. 

Not too warm as yet, a cool breeze having stepped .off Pendle: 
and made conditions nigh perfect for our purpose. 

The choice of route had been left to Allen, and Frank and I 
ee agreed when he suggested Downham and the high ranges. 

ehind. 
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Using the narrow track over to Black Moss we kept to the 
pastures until Lane Ends was reached, where, keeping to the road, 
a fast pace soon brought us into Downham. 

The lovely old world village presented a picture more pleasing 
than ever on this perfect summer morn, and. one acknowledges 
the effort of the people here in their determination to see that the 
village loses none of its rare old world charm. May success ever 
crown such an effort. A few moments with our hostess at the 600 
years old cottage, during which a thirst quencher was welcomed, 
and we left by the church on the hill in the direction of Chatburn. 

Chatburn was exceptionally quiet at this time, I.p.m., and 
we passed through without seeing more than half a dozen people. 
Frank remarked it was easily explained in view of that hat I was 
wearing. Yes, I was sporting a hat for the first time in twenty 
years, and it was certainly of a unique type. 

Our neighbour, the farmer’s wife, had supplied me with the 
original model, being one of her own discarded earlier loves. I 
had removed the band inside and the band from the crown and 
thus was left with a good felt hat, blue in colour, and which could 
be moulded in a few moments to any desired shape. My wite 
turned out her wool remnants and soon made me a chain which, 
for varied colours, would have made Joseph’s coat look like a 
grey shawl. Several strands were plaited, made to form a band 
round the hat and duly bunched at the side. The opposite side 
brim was turned up and adorned with a couple of feathers which 
the farmer’s guinea fowl had conveniently discarded. The crown 
-~was bashed as though with a pie dish, a chin strap was plaited in 
case of “‘accidents,’”’ and thus the new model was complete. 

The final effect could hardly be described with accuracy, the 
remarks and criticisms being as varied as the colours. 

‘Allen rather liked it, said it was becoming (he wore a similar 
one), although later, as I was using hands and knees to climb 
out of a narrow rock crevice and he stood above, he did observe 
I reminded him of a stage demon emerging from a trap door. 

Frank’s remarks were of the quiet, cynical type, deadly 
devastating, and he had no doubts about every door in Chatburn 
being bolted and its infant population peeping wide-eyed and 
frightened from behind drawn curtains. 

Summed up, it would appear I resembled something between 
a gay Tyrolean and a murderous buccaneer. 

Nice lad, Frank,—very frank. 

No amount of leg-pulling could mar my enjoyment, as a little 
later we had entered the fields and were following alongside the 
Ribble. 

Yes, it’s very easy going, and, I should imagine, a pleasant 
afternoon stroll along to Clitheroe by the riverside, even for those 
handicapped by age or infirmity, and residing in Chatburn. 

One can linger and watch the goings on of the many and 
-yaried birds, the fish leaping clear of the water, in an atmosphere 
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of. gentle peace; nature’s sedative for the overwrought nerves, 


soothing and strengthening. Or one’s gaze can be lifted and take 
in the high fells to the North, where the sun is busy casting shadow 


patterns, where the pure golden light tints the billowy cloud on 
yonder distant horizon, and creates the illusion of a moor fire. 
Yea, the gaze turns upwards, one is conscious of exultation, and 
the loftier thought. A mental cleansing is in process. One feels 


humble and is grateful for this, His Beauty. Perhaps were the 


leaders of nations to meet and deliberate just here . . . 


We cross the river into West Bradford and at once notice the 


many modern or modernised dwellings, pebble dash and red 
brick being everywhere. We do not linger. 

To the north of the village we entered the deep glen which 
is named Drakes House, and let it be stated right now, the glen 
is quite unsuitable ‘for ‘“‘heavy traffic’’—in the way of stout people. 

Roughly, it is a pathless mile scramble, through swamp, and 
over rock, under Jow hanging branches, through shoulder high 
bracken and nettles, across the beck and back again many times, 
with the body bent low all the time, whilst thousands, nay millions 
of fliesy midges and what Allen calls ‘‘clegs,’’ have a high old 
time playing ambush, and gorging on one’s sweat. 

I have never been through a jungle, yet, from my reading, it 
must be very similar to this. I had good reason to be thankful 
for my hat, as it offered some protection from the springing 
branches, which whipped one’s face when one was unwary. I 
felt rather sorry for Frank, under the negligible protection of a 
beret. 


We suffered accidents, sliding unexpectedly down greasy slopes. 


into the beck, grabbing hold of firm-looking growth which came: 
away from its boggy bed, yet suffered only minor casualties in the 
way of scratches. 

On one occasion I took a hefty leap over a swamp, only to 
have my rucksack caught on a low branch, and throw me, without 
ceremony, on my back in a grimy puddle. 

Stil it was great fun, the “‘spirit of adventure’ was being met 
to the full. What a great ‘“‘den’’ this would have proved when, 
in early youth as a fast riding cowboy, I chased the Indians around 
dark back streets. : 

Well, truly to-day I was gladly proving age to be but a mental 


state, as with silent tread we watched for the man-eating lion. 


waiting for a meal. 


We did about now have a real life of adventure, which left 


nothing to the imagination. .... 

Feeling hungry and wanting a meal site away from the flies, 
we clambered up the sides, the bracken here being head high, and 
thankfully observing green pasture we strode over the low wire: 
fence. 

Hearing a movement behind a low ash tree, I looked there 
and found myself staring into the eyes ‘of a lone buffaio. Well,. 
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at least his ancestors were of that Savage species, for it was Billie 
the bull. The noise he made could not have been mistaken for a 
greeting, even by the most ardent peace lover. It was entirely 
devoid of harmony, and as he pawed the ground and lowered his 
head it was obvious he was neither desirous of shaking hands or 
bowing low in welcome. 

I have known when a fence appeared a nuisance and unneces- 
sary. The one we took in our stride was an undoubted blessing. 
We tumbled, pitched and slid down into the gloom of the deep 
“jJungle,’’ the briar and the deep undergrowth being easily the 
lesser of the two evils. 

In the comparative safety of our retreat, Frank passed a remark 
about my hat, connecting it in some way with our escapade. I 
don’t know whether he meant the bull did not like it and protested, 
or I ought to have stayed there and scared the thing stiff with it. 

Tt was almost 3 p.m. when we at last emerged on to the sunlit 
moor, bespattered and grimy, and by Porter’s Beck prepared our 
first meal. Our resources in food .were pooled, a meal of tinned 
meat, cold bacon, fried egg and cake, washed down with tea, being 
the outcome. 

After eating we lay back and relaxed, the conversation being 
mainly on the bites or unsociable habits of certain flies. Also the 
first aid kit proved its value in attending to a skinned toe, and 
further proved the wisdom of carrying it as a fixed part of the pack, 

Having again shouldered the rucksacks we agreed it was time 
we got down to some serious walking if it was intended to cover 
all the route planned. 

It was very warm now, for the sun blazed down from high 
overhead, and the steep climb over Bradford Fell on to Sour Dock 
Hill, left little spare “‘wind’’ for conversation. 

Allen casually announced he was the possessor of a mouth- 
organ. That’s what I like about Allen, the easy way these 
announcements come out of him. No flourishing display of “‘high- 
brow snobbery,’’ no ‘‘I am good with the harmonica.” 

Later this was more easily understood when, during a halt, the 
peace of the fells was rent by a strange peculiar wail, about two 
yards south east of my left ear. This little musical instrument 
has been scarce for many years, and so at first I did not recognise 
the sound. Yet I did recognise certain notes here and there, 
reminding me of the ‘‘Marseillaise,’’ and Allen was quite pleased 
when I made a good, yet risky guess, and suggested he was playing 
the famous French National Anthem. Later he played the 
crescendo part from ‘“‘Poet and Peasant.’ This was a success. 
We had just laboriously climbed to a high point; Allen put the 
instrument to his mouth whilst still gasping, and what with the 
sucking and the blowing coming natural like, the rest was easy. 
Leastway we recognised the crescendo. 

Sour Dock Hill; strange, as Frank duly observed, how recently 
I have had occasion to remark, I don’t see any “‘sour docks’’ in 
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the meadows, and which as lads we used to chew, and now to-day 
we are standing amidst a few acres which, judging from its name, 
should be carpeted with that palatable herb. I wondered in passing 
how it came to be so named. 
_ .We cross by Bradford Fell on to Waddington Fell, the heather 
hereabouts being as deep as any l have seen. Scores of parked 
cars decorate or disfigure the scene, according to your taste, as Wwe 
come on to the Newton highway, and are a reminder that petrol 
is now unrationed. ; 

In their midst, and providing a break in the monotony of blue, 
we espied a bright coloured vehicle not unlike an ice cream. cart. 


Its value or otherwise, as an asset in this picturesque landscape, 
was not discussed, as with one accord we hurried to sample the 
wares. 

After enjoying a water, we three, who at all times are ready 
to attack any spoliation of natural scenery, found it difficult to 
assess the merits of a yellow ice cream cart, parked on a fellside, 
on a very hot day. We could have got along without the cream, 
true enough—yet ‘‘By gum it were egud.’’ Almost as good, in fact, 
as the clear water at Walloper Well, at whose fount we drank 
deeply. 

Turning west we used_the moor track which leads. us past 
Brown Hill, on to Harrop Fell, and down to Grindleton Feil. 

Two small stone cairns along here, named ‘‘The Wite’’ and 
“Old Ned,” were of interest, and aroused curiosity as to their 
titles. Perhaps some day our Map makers will issue a kind of 
glossary, giving details of unusual place names. It would certainly 
prove a “‘best seller.”’ 

From here a grandstand view is offered. Lying south-east across 
the Ribble Valley, Pendle rises over all, The lowering sun catches 
the slopes, clearly defining the various cloughs. One inclines to 
tarry awhile, the distant view is not to be had from the vale. Aye, 


beauty in bountiful measure, free to the gaze, and the beauty of’ 


_ grace is added to the scene in the flight of the curlew overhead. 

We pass through Grindleton, to again cross the Ribble, and 
keeping to the road, are soon once more in Chatburn. 

Now, according to the map, if one leaves the village in the 
direction of Downham, after a few yards a stile leads to a path 
across the stream and out to Worsaw Hill. 

Noticing the stream here in the centre of the village we agreed 
#4 would be harmless and time saving to follow it until we came 
to where the path crossed. Our decision was made the easier from 
the fact that the stream bed was stony and perfectly dry. 

This, and the mentioning of my hat, in what was, at this 
evening hour, busy Chatburn, led to us leaving by the very 
unorthodox and unused route. We ought to have known better. 

The Brun leaves Burnley in a similar manner, but it is not a 
practical thing to keep with it. 

At first it was easy walking over the stone dry bed, but as we 


> 
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went along we passed under a low tunnel, and came to where the 
banks were formed by a high wall, and further progress was 
blocked by ancient growth and various fungi. 

Frank and I climbed up the wall to see how the land lay, and 
to our utter consternation found we were in a private and well 
laid out garden at the rear of a house. We heard voices around 
the shrubbery, and it was as well the owners did not see us, as 
Frank’s beret and my hat came slowly up above the wall top. 
The prevalent peace would have been shattered in many ways. 

We carried on, commando fashion, through various stages of 
privacy, until eventually we came to a ford, and our path; we had 
not met anyone along that back door route. 

Worsaw Hill is directly in front of us, and as we gain the 
summit, amidst the limestone outcrops, I have determinedly to 
keep my eyes aloft. Fossils must be forgotten to-day. Limestone 
weighs heavy in the rucksack after a long day on the fells, and we 
-have yet Old Pendle to cross. 

Leaving the Limestone Cragg behind and crossing West Lane, 
which joins Downham and Worston, we make over to Rad Clough 
on the slopes of Pendle. Here, the brook being dry, we were 
fortunate in obtaining water from a nearby spring. 

The air was cool, and the sun was fast sinking in a glorious 
sky, over the Bowland Trough, as we sat down to eat.the last of 
our food, and partake of the ever welcome ‘‘pot o’ ‘tay.”’ 

Later, towards 9 p.m., we continued the ascent, taking 
advantage of the ever-widening vista to view the glorious valley 
below in this hour of twilight, and observing the distant fells we 
had crossed earlier, now a stark silhouette against the wondrous 
background of a sunset sky. 

Passing the high quarries the track led on to Pendle’s wet 
brow, and we took our last look over to the clear outlines of Long- 
ridge Fell, Parlick and Fairsnape, ’ere we crossed over to the 
eastern slopes. 

The descent was a matter of a few minutes, and soon in the 
quiet of this perfect summer night we were striding along by White 
Hough Water and nearing home. We were satisfied; one cannot 
be more than that. 

We had again been privileged to see, to hear, and to feel, the 
gieat expressive magnificence, the rare charm and finer beauty 
which is born of the Higher Creation. 

Our gratitude is in our appreciation. 
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TORY LOG CLOUGH. 


“ Many a sight and sound and scent, even of which we have never 
thought at all, sinks into our memory and helps to shane our characters. 
Never lose an opportunity of seeing anything beautiful. Beauty is God’s 
handwriting—a wayside sacrament; welcome it in every fair face, every 
fair flower, and thank for it Him, the fountain of all loveliness, and drink 
it in simply and earnestly with all your eyes; it is a charmed draught, a 
cup of blessing.’ -~Charles Kingsley. 

JULY. 

To-day has been most enjoyable. 

With young Jack back to the fold, after an absence in the 
Scottish mountains, variety was bound to be added to the 
programme. 

So it was that he and I, along with Frank, set forth once again 
for the open country. ; 

It was a glorious summer day, a hot sun holding sway, with 
ne’er a suggestion of breeze. 

The wild rose, honeysuckle, and foxglove still adorned the 
hedges, and truly nothing was left to be desired. 

The incomparable beauty, the characteristic beauty of the 
English countryside lay before us, ours to admire, to enjoy, freely. 

Not on the view card, not ina magazine, nor on the cinema 
screen, but here at our feet. 

Ah! how lovely, how peaceful it all is, how the heart gladdens, 
as having climbed over Stang Top, and later gained Wheathead 
Height we halt a moment by the bench here, and on this day of 
perfect visibility, take in the landscape. 

The great Ribblesdale Valley, the many pastures rolling up 
on to the high fells beyond. 

Never have I seen Ingleboro’ and Peny-ghent, the Yorkshire 
mountains, appear so clear and so near. 

They seemed but a few miles away. 

Aye, it’s not often we can see Pendle, Longridge Fell, Parlick, 
Fairsnape, Waddington Fells, and the Yorkshire mountains, all in 
one sweeping look, as we did later in the day. : 

Moving on, we climb to Middop Fell, and thence down to 
the pleasant pastures and hayfields around by Howgill Beck. 

Aye, it was peaceful enough, too peaceful, methinks, for Jack, 
who felt it would be good fun to send me sprawling into a hay cop. 

That it did not materialise as he hoped was not Jack’s fault, 
however . 

Once more on the hard highway, to pass through Gisburn, 
around the Park, over the Settle road, and by Ha-Ha Hill down 
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to pleasant Stock Beck, there to enjoy a meal in the most charming 
environment imaginable. 

Apart from the many birds, our privacy was akin to that of 
the mountain top. Short green turf was by the stream, with 
wooded slopes on either side. 

One can relax to the full in such an atmosphere and ‘‘think 
on these things.’’ Wherever the eyes wander, simplicity is written 
on ail that we behold. 

"Tis at once irrelevant and irreverent even to whisper of evil 
in this paradise. Here surely is the answer to the agnostic’s 
“Where is God?”’ 

For is He not here, in this simple beauty, devoid of pomp and 
ceremony? Does not everything here express and reflect His Love 
and goodness. 

The poet said-——‘‘Give mé a heart to find out Thee, and read 
Thee everywhere.”’ 

To which I would add— ‘Give me an ear to listen to Thee and 
hear Thee everywhere.”’ 

Ah well, to see ‘‘behind’’ the beauty around is a good thing; 
it leads to understanding, which is perhaps the key to harmony. 

We re-pack and, after drinking from the clear beck, we leave 
by Deep Dale and come up on the Skipton highway. A little 
towards Gisburn our path leads off on the left over to Bomber Hill. 
The cows here were lively, no doubt troubled by the flies. About 
six of them spotted us, and as though bent on exterminating us 
entirely, came charging down in our direction. 

We stood shoulder to shoulder, my new and unique hat held 
to the fore, on Frank’s suggestion, and the enemy stopped within 
a few yards. Being females, it appeared the hat was of more 
interest than our extinction. ‘Anyhow, we crept away whilst they 
discussed the new style. 

Having crossed many quiet pastures, we come into Coal Pit 
Lane, and again cross the Nelson highway on to Middop. In the 
peaceful ‘‘Tory Log Clough’’ we settled down awhile to appease 
the hunger and thirst, and to wonder how came Tory Log Clough 
to be so named? As the word Tory is an Irish word meaning 
“Come oh King,’’ and used in connection with the support from. 
Ireland given to Charles 1st and 2nd, maybe deliberations and 
planning took place in this wooded clough with the SHETLY, streams 
hurrying through. 

‘Howbeit we found a different and better use for it to- -day, 
in which Kings and politics took no part at all. : 

True enough some skirmishing did arise when Jack tired of 
idleness, and felt a little water splashed here and there would not 
be amiss. As the here and there, interpreted, boiled down to 
Frank and I, the peace was ended, and for a while hostilities com- 
menced. _ Bit damp, yet harmless, and it all added to the general 
enjoyment; and, of course, we did expect a little variety to-day in 
view of Jack’s presence. 
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The last shot, too, was fired by him, as I jumped the stream 
and before I could clamber up the opposite bank, he landed a fair 
sized rock in the water, and what happened to the seat of my pants 
was just as he planned and, from his hearty laughter, exactly to 
his liking. I was unpleasantly reminded of infancy as I 


clambered on to Rimington Fell. 


Visibility was still good, the sun still smiled on all, and a 
glorious celestial colouring was everywhere to be seen, as we came 


down to the valley by Higher Black Moss, and so home. 


ALL I ASK. 


What would I ask of GOD, OF LIFE? 
THOU asketh me. 
MY friend, Thou art easily answered, 
—PRAY LISTEN. 
That which to the eye 
is sweet to behold, 
That which to the lips 
is as nectar, 
That which to the ear 
is as heavenly chords, 
That which to the heart 
is gladdening, 
And that which to the mind 
is sweet harmony. 
These would I ask. 
Seek I a Ransom, 
An Emperor’s Crown? 
Nay my friend— 
These are the gifts which are free, 
GOD’S gifts to thee and me. 
I beseech thee, Wend thy way to the hills, 
—To the Mountains,—The valleys, and 
tarry by the stream. 
Go ye at every opportunity from the cities 
—the places of greed, envy and discord. 
—and men. 
Yea! Climb yonder timbered hill, 
ever higher, Loftier in thought. 
Behold the glorious vista as 
thou climbest; Look down upon 
the valley—the mere. 
Let thine eyes roam freely, 
‘Seeing the mountain range 
Across the valley, SYMBOLIC of 
the true world of God’s creation— 
Man’s estate, steadfast, unchanging. 
Listen to the birds, The happiness 
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of their song; Telling the World, 

Telling thee, of the very joy of living, 
Smell the sweet earth, breathe deeply, 

and know that every deep intake of God’s 
pure air, is an intake of good 

and lofty and noble thought to thy mind. 
Drink deeply of the sparkling beck, 

and know the drink of the gods. 

Thy thirst quenched, rest thee now 

in solitude, and feel the sweet 

content enter thy heart and mind, 
Quenching all discord. 

Just as ice melteth in the sun, 

so doth discord melt and give way 

to harmony in these lofty places. 

IS THIS all I would ask of God, of Life? 
Nay. 

I would ask, that the sick and weary of heart, 
should be enabled to go to the hills and valleys, 
and so behold the places of natural beauty, 
And there, find solace and health.. 

Finally my friend, I would ask, 

When I pass from earthly sight, 

My spirit should be privileged 

To roam the places of nature— 

Blissful and so content; For my heart 
belongs here and I have heard the voice 

of the ‘‘Great Creator’’ in the hills. 


—~Fellman. 
“Orrest Head,’’ 1945. 
A LITTLE JAUNT TO PRIMROSE DELL. 
““T thank you for your voices, thank you,— 
Your most sweet voices.”’ 
_ —Shakespeare. 
JULY- 


I had promised Hilary this pleasure on the first suitable day 
during her holidays, so that Kath being in agreement, the three 
of us, along with Bess, set out just before noon through the back 
meadow. 

Arriving at the stile which commands the view across to Pendle, 
we stayed a few moments to gain our pleasure in the pleasant scene 
around. 

Yes, it could be said to be a typical English pastoral scene 
of the mid-summer. Looking to our left in the Newchurch 
direction, or straight over to Pendle, peace reigned everywhere. 
Yet amidst that peace, the farming people could be seen 
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industriously mowing the grass or housing the hay. Man and 
wife, proud of these small scattered farms, mindful of the need 
for winter fodder, working together in a common interest. 

For my own part, as I took in the scene, with Barley just 
below, quiet as though ’twere midnight, I saw the romance in it all. 

The story of long fights to reclaim and make arable the swampy 
acres, the true life characters of family generations whose labour 
has made the story. Yea, the romance of ordinary folk, doing 
an extraordinary task. Quiet folk, independent, grand folk, ‘‘of 
whom England hath no better.”’ 

Just showing over the wail on our right we observe one of 
the Black Moss reservoirs and the cattle quietly grazing nearby. 
One could linger in meditation, yet my companions are eager to 
see my promised fairyland, and so we move down towards the 
lower path. 

Bess is showing her great delight in this unexpected ‘‘outing,’’ 
chiefly by running backwards and forwards across the pastures, 
drinking from the becks, running back again to lick my hand, ’ere 
she gives chase, hopeless chase, to the distant rabbit. 

Continuing by Over Houses and Windy Harbour farms 
we join the Downham road a couple of hundred yards before Lane 
Ends. Now about here the magnificent Northern landscape comes 
into view, and on such a clear day as this, that view is undoubtedly 
unique. 

Ea away as far as Peny-ghent and Ingleborough and 
beyond, over to the Trough of Bowland, beyond Waddington and 
Harrop Fells, then in gentle fall down to the Ribble Valley, the 
many wooded cloughs, the pastures green, framed in hawthorn 
black. 

A great and glorious panorama, stretching many miles. 

Light clouds gently enfold the mighty domes of the Yorkshire 
mountains. The cumulus clouds overhead, white and downy, are 
barely stirred across the blue patches, by the scarce felt zephyr. 
The sun comes from behind the light mantle, and as though with 
a final touch by celestial brush, gives light and shadow over all. 

The sheep on Great Coppy, the lone gull, and the unseen lark 
singing overhead, complete this perfect scene of tranquillity. 

Tis a pity to mar such a scene, to disturb the mental harmony 
one is so conscious of. Yet surely this is “‘manna,’’ even though 
it be food, not for the stomach, but for thought. And one may 
ask, what better feed in these days when Science is revealing to 
astounded minds the power of Thought, a power which is being 
realised in all unbiased spheres? Yes, one meditates, as one 
reflects on the near threat of yet another war, a power realised, a 
potent power for good, yet unused in a mad world having little 
interest in good. So one looks back on this scene in which man 
could live in peace, if only he had a mind to, and one allows 
that peace to quieten the disturbed mind, rejoicing in the present, 
and with glad heart joins the trusting lark in song. 
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We cross the pasture down to the deep glen, which I first 
entered when the year was young, and observing the many 
primroses, I named ‘‘Primrose Dell.’” 

Kath and Hilary are obviously delighted, and if I did feel 
somewhat like a Fairy Godmother, responsible as I was for the 
joy reflected in their faces as they sank down on the warm turf in 
this ‘‘Fairy Glen,’’ then surely I can be forgiven. 

Better the Fairy Godmother bringing joy than the Wicked 
Uncle bringing woe. 

Yes, truly it is Fairyland; gone now are the lovely yellow 
primroses, the chirping robin is not to be seen, yet beauty is repre- 
sented in all manner of things. 

Birds of many colours abound in this perfect natural aviary, 
enclosed in sylvan setting. Buttercups and daisies carpet the floor, 
through which the beck, newly born from its Pendle womb, dances 
merrily by, with the laughter of youth. The fairies, too, are 
present, for can we not hear them just below, as they play on the 
rocks, making music with tinkling bells? 

Does not the gallant buttercup bow low in comely grace to 
blue-gowned little Miss Speedwell, as the gentle breeze passes by? 
And even though we suffer invasion by the “Imps,’’ in the guise 
of many flies, and the ““boggart’’ in the guise of a wasp, and even 
though a witch looked on, in the guise of a big brown cow, Fairy- 
land’s peace’ and harmony remained undisturbed. 

Soon we were enjoying tea and sandwiches, and relaxing to 
the full, in this lovely haven, a thousand miles from anywhere. 

Later, being rested, we walked along the pleasant banks 
awhile, in the direction of Twiston. 

From here, with easy pace, we sauntered up the steep road 
to retrace our steps over by Black Moss and home . . . A very 


- pleasant four hours. 


THE THREE LOCAL PEAKS AND A LITTLE MORE. 


RESTORATION. 
“ By ribbon falis 
And rolling fell, 
My heavy heart 
Grows lighter ; 
Birds in song 
My fears dispel, 
And a Dark World 
Seems the brighter.’’ —Fellman. 
July. 
A few weeks ago I remarked to Allen, ‘‘Frank and I had had | 
a long walk, climbing over Pendle and Boulsworth during the same 
day.’’ Allen acknowledged the feat as “‘fairish,’’ but pointed out 
that the three hills in one walk was much more of a feat, and 
worthy of “‘crowing about.’ 
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The three hills being Pendle, Hameldon, and Boulsworth, in 
that order; this walk, he casually remarked, he had undertaken and 
enjoyed some time ago 


This record, of Tom and IJ tackling the same walk, is the out- 
come of the above. 
_ It was just turning 5-30 a.m. as we walked from home in the 
direction of Pendle. The morning was glorious, and a hidden sun 
in our rear was tinting Deep Clough a delicate golden shade. 


As we left Barley behind and walked over the gently rising 
pastures, we also were caught in the sun’s rays, and were surprised 
to feel such heat at this early hour. : 

After traversing the path, leading to the “‘big end,’’ to a point 
three-quarters way up, we cut across the steep breast to gain the 
summit at the Beacon. 


In the remarkably clear atmosphere, and in the peace and 
quiet which lay everywhere, we allow our eyes {o wander freely in 
a sweeping gaze. The full sun, in a clear blue sky, is bathing the 
land below in ~ armth and light. All the distant hills to the north, 
east and suv: are clearly revealed. Yet in spite of such rare 
beauty as is seen from our high points, it is the peace and the 
intense quietness of which we are most conscious, a peace 

““stronger’’ than the discordant sound over by Chatburn; for I 
had not noticed the discord until Tom drew my attention to it. 
Such an atmosphere—such magnificence is well worth the early 
rise, and to the cynic, the scoffer, who is inclined to wax sarcastic, 
I would say “‘each to his own—for me, this is preferable to all the 
extra hours between the blankets.”’ 


We lingered perhaps ten minutes, Tom gathering up the many 
broken bottles around here, and using meanwhile some remarkable _ 


- adjectives in describing the folk responsible for such foolish and 


stupid wantonness. It is not always the very young who have 
so little thought for others around here, including the many sheep. 

Striking a route due south Jed us into Ogden Clough, up the 
steep southern slope on to Driver’s Heights, down to Sabden Fold, 
to continue over the rise out of the valley and so into Higham for 
about 8 a.m. Having at no time previously left Higham excepting 
by the main road, we made an enquiry as to our way down to the 
Calder by West Close. I consider in so doing we were very 
fortunate, for because of it, much of Higham’s old time quaintness 
to be seen behind the “‘front door,’’ was revealed to us, and whilst 
I am aware of the mixed feelings on this point, it was certainly 
of rare charm and appeal in this early morning sunlight, the light 
and shadow around the cold houses offering much to the zealous 
artist. 

We passed by the open-cast codl workings, which were as a 
flat note, marring the harmony of the lovely pastoral ballad. 


‘As we reached the river the sun was hot enough to register 
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heat-wave temperature, so that we made use of the path which 
winds its way into Padiham beneath the trees. 

Halting a moment where the busy traffic crosses the bridge 
here, we took a look at the map to find the best approach to 
Hameldon Hill. 

‘To go due south would take us through Hapton, over the 
Burnley-Accrington highway and continuing the climb (which 
starts at Padiham), our path would lead towards Spa Wood Clough, 
which divides Great Hameldon from Hameldon Hill. This was 
exactly what we desired, and we were soon on our way. 

So hot was it that people who had nothing else to do were 
lolling about anywhere the body could be rested. We encountered 
one chap who rather looked as though he had been lolling about 
most of his life, and who was apparently very upset at the sight 
of we two making fast pace on the uphill, and with rucksacks 
strapped to our backs. With an unmistakable sneer he called out 
loudly, ‘‘Do you reckon to find pleasure in that?”’ 

The retort was easy, ‘‘Seeing that we are not compelled to do 
it,’ I replied, “‘it should be fairly obvious we fir” vleasuxe in so 
doing.’ J would have found it very tiring to be qoiuig as he was. 

He had much more to say, but Tom and I were swinging up 
the next incline out of earshot. _ 

We were far too happy, too eager, to be drawn into an 
argument on this great walk. 

Quite true the day was not ideal for our purpose; it would 
have been pleasanter and easier had it been cooler. Yet we were 
not at all disturbed. Neither of us carry surplus weight, we are 
both regular fell-walkers, we are fit enough to be independent of 
the weather, be it hot, cold, wet or dry. 

Let our critic roast in the ssn, where he sprawls; for us the 
cool of the clough and a meal. 

Having arrived at the beck, we drank deeply to satisfy the 
thirst which had troubled us for some time. 

We ate heartily, it being now 10-15 a.m., which meant five 
hours had elapsed since our last meal. 

Refreshed, we continued up the clough on to Great Hameldon, 
thence over on to ‘‘Hameldon.”’ 

The climb is easy, as against many others I have chown and 
soon we are standing on the highest point and, whilst resting, 
observing the view from here. 

Once again the reward is ours, for to observe is to admire. 

If one loves to see beautiful landscape, and the fells rolling 
away in the distance; to mingle with the fleecy clouds on the far 
horizon, then one just has to climb out of the valley. 

Endeavour, here as in all walks of life, brings its own reward. 

Thus it is Tom and I spend some time foOene down and 
pe: 
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I have lived most of my life around here, I have looked down 
from Pendle and other high points around Burnley and Nelson 
many times, but never before from Hameldon; and although only 
just over 1,300 ft., the view here is probably the best. We see all 
the great fells to the N.W.; Longridge, Fairsnape, and others; 
Pendle to the north, and Boulsworth to the east with the ranges 
connecting, clearly defined. Below, stretching almost N.E. to 
S.W., we see the great industrial valley or basin, and so extensive 
is the scene, so wide this panorania, we do not at first notice the 
hundreds of tall smoking chimneys below. ; 

It was as though one had drunk from a Nectar cup, and whilst 
the luscious taste still clung to the palate, one tasted the dregs. 

Yes, it is a wondrous sight, and as one’s thoughts tend to 
reach a higher mental plane, one understands why the mountains 
which are so often mentioned in relation to the inspiration which 
came to the great seers of the past, as is seen in Biblical writings, 
and also of latter times. 

Myself satisfied, and Tom having obtained a few grit samples 
for geological study, we leave our inspiring elevation and descend 
towards the Rawtenstall highway. : 

It was on this stretch I had an unusual and unpleasant 
experience. 

We were approaching a wooden stile to which a wire fence was 
attached and running in either direction. One wire formed the 
fence, and as I put my hand on it, I received an electric shock. 
Not severe in my case, yet two or three things came to mind :— 

(z) Suppose it had .been raining, would not the effect have 

been more severe? 

2) Suppose a little child had done the same thing? 

3) Often in the country we see parents and child taking a 
walk. Often the child is encouraged to run in front; a 
quite harmless practice when animals are not about. 

(4) Why electrify the wire? We were on common land, with 

no beasts or sheep in sight. 

(5) No warning notice was displayed. 

Does.it all mean a “‘sign of these crazy times?’”’ Is it no 
longer safe to take a country walk, even off the busy highway? 
Howbeit, I doubt the legality of sich a measure. 

Coming down by the Inn, aud having no use for highways, 
we walked straight across and used the track which leads over 
Crown Point behind the Isolation Hospital... This track, bearing 
N.E. for a short distance, then N.N.E., joins the moorland road 
to Deerplay, at a two road junction. Again, two seconds on the 
metal road is enough, and we continue over the golf course (which 
actually is a vast moorland stretch), down to Castle Hill. This is 
a four road junction, Burnley to Bacup, and Padiham to Cliviger. 
A little towards Burnley a small gate leads into the beautiful natural 
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woodland, acres of tall stately trees, which is Towneley Park. 
This old haunt of mine has never looked better than on this summer 
day. The great Hall (the former home of the Towneley family) 
looked truly magnificent in its dignified solid architecture, and 
one perforce makes comparison with present day unimaginative 
plainness in the construction of buildings. It is a tragic admission, 
yet very obvious to the observant, deterioration is noted in most 
comparisons with the past, where individual creative genius and 


endeavour was called on as a quality to complete the task in hand. - - 


The old clock shows 2 p.m. as we leave this proud possession 
of the Burnley ratepayers, and as we are feeling hungry and in 
need of refreshing drink we fall into a little quicker stride, towards 
Foxstones, where we know of an ideal site for that purpose. 

I was finding my new hat (aforementioned, and the cause. of 
much comment and merriment) of good service—as protection 
from the sun and flies, and I was happy to have it with me, as 
after leaving the cool of the park we are again subjected to the hot 
sunrays on the narrow track over by Red Lees. 

2-45 p.m. finds us bootless, shirtless, and fully relaxed on the 
warm inviting turf by Rock Beck, Foxstones. 

Having more or less finished our meal we are now thoroughly 
enjoying to the full our well-earned rest in this near approach to 
Paradise below. 

The flies have seemingly gorged of our sweat to their full 
capacity, and they too have sought relaxation from their ever- 
lasting circling. Nothing to mar the peace, and the gentle 
simplicity of the picture was accentuated by the sight and voices 
of the very tiny little girls as they passed over the small bridge. 
gaily chattering in the manner of all fledglings. Truly methinks, 
the Great Spirit is in bountiful mood this day. 

How stark and real is simplicity, how sincere, and. yet how 
wicked, how vain the so-called intelligence so egotistically claimed 
by man. ’Tis perhaps a pity those children are not in the seats 
of the mighty, whilst innocence yet’ prevaiis. 

Tom takes the milk from the “‘fridge’’ (the stream), we wash 
up, and having tidied the site and perused the map, we pass 
through picturesque, unspoilt Hurstwood, on to the reservoir track, 
which in turn joins the Worsthorne-Gorple road. 

This very little used highway runs almost west to east, 
thus Worsthorne via Widdop to Hebden Bridge. It is im- 
passable to motorists and therefore lonely, and as it winds up to 
Gorple becomes the centre of many surrounding miles of desolation. 

At the highest point, we call a few moments halt and observe 
the savage, hard beauty to be seen all around. The Gorple and 
Widdop reservoirs near at hand, the lower Walshaw reservoir in the 
higher distance, the snake-like road from Widdop leading far away 


to the head of the Hardcastle Glen. 


The vast Oaksworth and Keighley Fells, and over beyond 


‘Walshaw Dene, Withens Heights, the Brontés famous ‘“‘Wuthering 
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Heights.’’ There also, just off north of our position, is the long, 
high and shapely Boulsworth, our final peak, yet to be crossed. 

Aye! ’Tis verily a picture of savage, and yet com- 
panionable wild vastness, with which I am at all times conscious 
of attuned affinity, be it light and sunny or dark and wintry. 

About 6 p.m., as we come along by the fast flowing stream 
which feeds the reservoir; and as the sun shows signs of an early 
adieu, we prepare our last coffee, before the final stage of the 
journey. It is an ideal place, and as we remark on the lake-like 
setting of the reservoir, the sun sinks behind the first clouds of the 
day, sending long shadows’ across the water, as a final touch to. 
this entrancing scene at eventide. 

Appreciation of natural beauty is truly a priceless gift calling 
for high gratitude. 

An hour has slipped peacefully by ’ere our walk is re-started 
by way of the very steep climb on to Grey Stone Hill. I am 
conscious hereabouts of a grand feeling of well-being. Whether 
it be the welcome cool air, now the sun has gone, the vefreshing 
coffee, or maybe the deep harmony of atmosphere and environ- 
ment, which has reflected itself in our mental and physical well- 
being, I know not; I do know that Tom and I agree it is grand to 
be alive feeling as we do, and that feeling manifested in our long 
strides over the ruts and tufts which abound on Widdop Fell, 
and which are as snares to the inexperienced, or unwary. 

Later, on looking back over our walk, I think our joy and 
good feeling was the cause of our losing our bearings, through 
lack of observation. For as we went forward, through bog and 
over cloughs, we were fast leaving what was nearby Boulsworth 
on our left, and it was only when we came up with the great 
colony of black headed gulls, screeching overhead, I realised we 
were off our route. These gulls, which always seem to be sufficiently 
annoyed to attack one, I remembered were seldom on Widdop, 
but more ofter over by Walshaw Dene Clough. This was actually 
where we had arrived. Apparently we had followed the county 
boundary as close as though it were a fence, along by Heather Hill. 

At certain times this would not be of much concern, yet after 
a long day, and the time being about 9 p.m., we felt it to be rather 
a rude awakening, and hastily started to double back in the 


direction of the very distant Lad Law, the highest point on 


Boulsworth. 


It is neither wise nor healthy to be floundering about during 
darkness, without torch, or compass bearing, on the trackless acres 
of playful Widdop. 

We increased our pace accordingly. The gulls appeared as 
happy to see us’ leave their teritory as were we ourselves, and we: 
were happier still when later we stood on Boulsworth and in the 
fast fading light hurried down towards Guildford Clough, and into. 
Trawden. 
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Darkness is with us now, and as we make the climb over to 
Nelson tiredness begins to make itself felt a little, and conversation 
is forgotten as we concentrate on attaining the high rises. Tom 
definitely begins to lag on the descent into Nelson; I am certain 
hereabout he would have laid himself down in the nearest teld on 
the least encouragement; in fact he later admitted to this, when 
stating it was only by keeping his eyes on my back with a steadfast 
determination that he ever made it at all. 

On the climb out of Nelson towards our early morning starting 
point, I too reached a similar stage, and as we gained the Top o’’ 
Noggarth, and looked ahead, we were glad indeed to see grand 
Old Pendle and the home stretch, dimly showing near at hand. 

Around midnight it was as we entered home, and settled awhile - 
with the refreshing “‘pot o’ tay’’; only this time it failed. Nothing 
except sleep could refresh us two wanderers of the fells, and to 
gain'that grand state of natural restoration we needed neither drugs 
nor rocking. j 


““ GREAT WEALTH HAS COME OUR WAY THIS DAY, 
YET NOT ONE HALFPENNY HAVE WE HAD TO PAY.’ 


ACROSS PENDLE TO DOWNHAM AND WORSAW HILL, 
THEN THE RETURN UP MEARLEY CLOUGH, ACROSS. 
PENDLE AGAIN—DOWN DEEP CLOUGH AND TO 
WHITEHOUGH. 


LOVE OF COUNTRY. 
“* Breathes there the man, 
With soul so dead, 
Who. never to himself hath said, 
This is my own my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 
From wandering on a foreign strand.” 
—Scott. 


JuLy. 


A grand day of mixed weather. Fast scurrying clouds, dark 
and threatening, heavy rain showers, thunder and lightning, 
sunshine in alternating doses, and with visibility varying every few 
minutes; what more could we ask. 

Young Jack and I classified the weather as being just right. 
We dined out, we were able to strip to the waist and enjoy an air 
bathe or sun ‘pathe, according to the whim of the playful joker 
whose turn it was to control the,elements on this particular day. 
He was obviously a moody chap, for just as we divested our shirts, 
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he playfully turned on the tap. Were we to put on our shirts and 
waterproofs, he brought out the sun, and at once stayed the wind. 
and just as we found a nice quiet site for our meal, he released two 
to twenty inillion ‘flies. 

But we had him beat, this controller who just could not make 
up his mind, for he found we were two lads who did not care a rap 
what kind of weather he bestowed on us. 

We were out, we were on the high fells, and those two 
ingredients were all we needed for our recipe for the making of 
enjoyment. He finally ‘‘tumbled to this,’ for he brought along 
an enormous big broom, and starting somewhere over by Wadding- 
ton Fell and working over towards Pen-y-Ghent and Ingleborough, 
he put in some very industrious sweeping, leaving an extraordinarily 


. Clear and pleasing view of the great and mighty northern ranges. 
_ Next he came south by east and swept clear the summit of 


Boulsworth, and our panorama was complete. 

__ He’s not a bad chap, this weather clerk; on the contrary I 
find him jovial and youthful, and when he finds you can smile, 
even though his jokes be in bad taste, then he even becomes kindly. 

Yes, the whole day was one of good fun, found in antics 
around the streams or in striding across the wet, bogey fell-land. 
Or we found interest in watching, from our great height, the cloud 
shadows hurrying over the fields below. 

One of the outstanding features of our day was the cooking. 
Usually I carry all the things required for this purpose. To-day 
I had decided it was about time someone else brought something. 
It was particularly unfortunate that that someone else should 


happen to be young Jack. True he had brought his own stove, 


a very doubtful asset, seeing as how this was the sixth time I had 
been privileged to gaze on this very fickle contraption, which was 
so shy as to refuse to show its capabilities outdoors. According 
to its owner, who, with more of loyal affection than truth, spoke 
of its great efficiency when in a windproof enclosure, it would, under 
such conditions, give a wonderful account of itself. I suggested 
a dustbin as a perfect wind excluder. 

Along with this particular “‘ageravation’’ he had brought also 
a tin of tomato soup, which had, it seemed, to be opened by 
bashing it against a wall; also some coffee which apparently was 
not meant for us, for Jack put most of it in the stream instead of 
my kettle. Eventually, as the long hours passed by, we drank 
semething which was the outcome of mixing tea, coffee, and a 


_ very ancient and antiquated Oxo cube. Of course, I have often 


remarked on Jack’s great love of variety, and it does help to keep: 
one’s mind off the weather. One has something else to think 
about than a mere storm on a mountain when Jack is in charge 
of the cooking. 

When he had emptied all the mysterious and quite unnecessary’ 
contents of his rucksack in a search for matches, which later he 
found were in his pocket, he finally produced a flame at a point 
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not intended by the makers of the stove; and just when my stomach 
had reached that awful empty feeling akin to exhaustive nausea, 
my very good companion handed me the hot kettle containing 
thick tomato soup, and bid me ‘“‘suck hard from the spout,’’ the 
actual instructions being in the nature of ‘‘Six sucks each’’; the 
most powerful ‘“‘sucker’’ getting the best meal. I had no doubts 
as to who was the sucker. 

Very carefree is Jack, and somewhat of a connoisseur in little 
known dishes. 

The second meal was in line with the first, only the tomato 
soup was easier to suck, having been-diluted with Oxo, tea, coffee, 
and the splendid stream water. Never a dull moment with Jack 
around. 

We idled a while at the foot of Mearley Clough, until the - 
evening coolness compelled activity, when our walk proceeded up 
and over the screes, to again plant our feet on Pendle’s crown. 
Five minutes was spent in admiration of the glorious view to the 
north, a view of which one never tires, ’ere we crossed the hill 
towards Deep Clough. Now we have the eastern view, which has, 
in common with all views from Pendle, the charm of being ever 
new. 

Barley ... White Hough . . . the new mown meadows and the 
rising fells around ... taken in a glance, present indeed a gentle 
picture of rural peace at this evening hour. 

The gaze extends beyond, to the busy industrial towns in the 

valley, the homes of many people who seldom see beyond 
the confines of their long narrow streets; some of whom appear to be 
happy with such confinement, desiring not the ‘“‘higher view.’ 
I ponder on this, as Jack and I stride down Ogden towards home, 
and somehow I cannot help seeing some connection between the 
confined view, and a limited mental outlook. However... each 
to his liking, and just now, ours is a good “‘pot o’ tay.” 


GORPLE—HARDCASTLE—HEPTONSTALL. 


“ Loving flowers toss their scents on the 
Wings of the wind... They whisper him 
Speed some sick heart to find, 

And fill it with Cartes and quiet happiness.” 


—Anon. 


Anticipation can provide, on occasion, as much pleasure as 
realisation itself. This was amply proved in our case, when 
yesterday, Walter, Clifford and I suggested and agreed upon a 
good long fell-walk for to-day. 

The direction was left to me; ‘‘Anywhere,”’ they said, “‘so long 
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as we are off the beaten track and away from the ‘madding 
crowd.’ ”’ ; 

At the time of departure (10 a.m.) I was undecided just where 
to go. The strong appeal of the grand Gorple Fells finally pre- 
vailed, and very soon we were leaving the bus and starting out 
from Haggate. Haggate is certainly a useful starting point for 
good and varied walking. 

The weather conditions were warm, with a cloudy sky, and 
inclined to showers. A gentle south-west breeze kept the clouds on 
the move and gave promise of a better sky later. This we observed 
with some satisfaction as we strode downhill towards Cockden and 
Roggerham. 

Crossing the stream in Swinden Vale we climb on to Ben Edge 
Fell. : 

Walter quite rightly remarks we are not out for marathon 
or record walking, and some time is spent very profitably from this 
point. 

A brief glance around reveals the whole of the Pendle Forest: 
Ingleborough and Whernside are faintly seen peeping away 
beyond White Moor, and as we turn our heads to the west we see 
Gt. Hameldon and Deerplay rising over the tall smoking chimneys 
of Burnley. 

Our route now is almost due east, on-to Weather Edge Fell; 
it is a trackless route amidst the endless fells, and as we pick our 
way over the yielding ground conversation comes easily and we 
touch on many subjects. All three of us enjoy discussions, and 
we covered the many controversial points in the extensive realm 
‘of Art. Our talk was as harmonious as the environment and added 
to the feeling of mental well-being which was ours. Such are, 
indeed, happy hours. In such hours.is worth-while progress made. 
In such conditions, amidst the simple glories of natural beauty, the 
essential tolerance of the other feilow’s point of view comes easily, 
and thus one is awakened, through the medium of the unbiassed 
outlook, to a greater understanding. Our talk got around to 
place names, and ‘it was noticed the name Hameldon is used 
much in these parts. I was able to point out its Anglo-Saxon 
origin and its meaning ‘“‘treeless or bare.’’ We agreed, as we took 
a look round, the description was quite ‘itting. 

Coming down on to the old county road at Gorple, Walter, 
who is paying his first visit to this particular area, and is more often 
to be found amidst the great hills in the Peak country of Derby- 
shire, remarks on the beauty of the scene as Widdop comes into 
view. His praise is obviously sincere, and soon we are pointing 
out other places of great interest. Clifford draws his attention to 
the massive ridge which is Boulsworth. Boulsworth also is an 
Anglo-Saxon name spelt in the 14th century as “‘Bulswyre.’’ Mr. 
Bennett in his History of Burnley remarks that this was probably 
signifying ‘‘bull’s-neck,’’ indicative of the hill’s massive ridge. 

“Are we in the Bronté country?’’ asks our interested com- 
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panion. ‘‘Hardly,’’ we reply, ‘‘although should you care to direct 
your gaze over to the far north-east, yonder high fell is Withens 
Heights, the ‘‘ Wuthering Heights of the Bronté classic. 

A little later he expresses surprise when we point to the distant 
glen which is the head of Hardcastle. He thought it was much 
further east. 

Reaching the lower levels by the reservoir, we detour a little 
to the north-west to gain the northern bank and Mrs. Barrett’s 
home, where we call a halt for refreshments. Before entering this 
very hospitable homestead, we spend some moments looking across 
the reservoir. The far banks is the rise of Black Moor, wherein 
can be seen the massive rock formation Cludders Stack,’’ the 
popular rendezvous of the rock-climbers. 

During the next hour we eat, drink and talk. Our talk covers 
the intellectual compass. We steer clear of the harshness of the 
provocative purely political aspect, as we touch lightly on American 
Economics, Hire Purchase, etc., etc. It was brought to light that 
the very extensive system of H.P. in U.S.A. was assuming the 
appearance of a threat to financial stability. Everyone possessed 
a car, very few owned one. 

As we bid our hostess adiet, and strode in happy vein along 
the metal highway, we were joyfully conscious of having no H.-P. 
attached to our particular form of transportation. No millstones 
around our necks, to burden the journey through life, just the old 
milestones checking off the happy hours by the roadside. 

“Aye, Lad, to some the ambiguous ‘Freedom of the City” 
for us three, the assured Freedom of the Fells, and to us, the 
lasting joy.”’ 

We are walking now south-east towards the Crags, perhaps. 
the most famous beauty spot in Yorkshire. 

At a stile on our left, where the road contorts itself into a 
drastic ‘‘S’’ bend, we enter the glen, and truly is abundant beauty 
ours. 

©’ the loveliness of this deep glen, its stately wooded slopes, its 
great rocks amidst the torrential river; the many becks, hurrying 
and gaily jumping the rocks chattering on their way down, and 
having the appearance of tinsel streamers. 

Keeping to the narrow track on the top awhile, we are in a 
position to note the shadowy effect, as the sun’s rays penetrate the 
thick foliage here and there. 

Never was light and shadow shown to more beauteous effect. 

I was conscious of a great exhilaration, the physical effect of 
which had a mental causation, born of a harmonious contentment. 
Verily is our day rich in promise. Truly, tragically, do the 
millions cry for more, whilst with unseeing eyes observe not the 
abundance around. 


As we halt a moment it would seem that about 20 million flies. 
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concentrate on one objective; not, be it noted, on my unique hat, 
as was rudely suggested in the alleged wit of my companions, but 
on the definite destruction of our peace. 

The conversation turned to bites and antiseptics. From there 
on to Lister and the operating theatre, and we. passed into 
the shade of the lower glen to the much pleasanter topic of the 
springy carpet underfoot. 

I believe it has been said ‘‘See Naples and die.’’ Be that as 
it may. As we walked through this deep glen of wonderful 
natural beauty I could have shouted in sheer exultation, ‘‘See 
Hardcastle and live.’”’ For here is Life reflected in all one beholds. 
One is conscious ofa great infinitude, in which one does not feel 
very important, but rather, humble and appreciative. 

Coming down to the river near the old mill, we continue along- 
side until eventually we arrive at “Ivy House,’’ where we partake 
of a good “‘pot 0’ tay.”’ 

The inevitable discussion arose; this time it got round to 
G. B. Shaw. To me, intelligent discussion around the tea-table 
is an important part of any day’s walk. As before stated, we 
steer clear of provocative subjects, such as politics and denomina- 
tional religion, although World Affairs and Theology in general 
are considered quite ‘legitimate. 

About 6 p.m. we pass through Hebden Bridge towards 
Todmorden, and at Mytholme find the track on our right 
near the railway arches, which leads us very steeply on to the 
moor above and Blackshaw Head. Although only two hours since 
we last supped, it was readily agreed we should have further 
refreshment here. This owing to cur route from here being by 
way of the fells, with no further opportunity for the stimulation 
we find in ‘‘th’ owd pot 0’ tay.” 

Just as we pass the last houses ‘in Blackshaw Head we turn 
tight along the track which winds its way up on to the high fells. 
It is about 7-45 p.m. and the sun is sinking slowly over by Black 
Hameldon. 

At a point where four very rough tracks meet interest is found 
in an old stone cross. We wondered was it in some Way connected 
with the ancient road made by the monks of long ago from Whalley 
Abbey. We found interest, too, in viewing the vast remoteness 
in which we were centred, a wide scene of rugged beauty; and as 
I love the wild fells, I was indeed joyously content. 

Crossing the stream, Colden Water, which laughs its way 
through Noah Dale, we make on to trackless Hoar Side Fell and, 
after much strenuous walking, call a halt before further climbing 
on to the eminence Black Hameldon. 

We relax awhile and attune oursélves to the quietness. For 
a moment it is broken by the cry of the lone curlew, then again, 
quietness; an eerie stillness. We were as pigmies in a vast ‘“‘no 
man’s land.’’ No life, no habitation. Yet as we sat there, caught 
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in the spell as it were, of the gathering twilight, I was conscious 
of life and movement. J “‘saw’’ in the distance, yonder by the 
ancient overgrown track, the monks of Whalley toiling in the 
making of roads, in the erection of guide stones or crosses. I saw 
the stout pack horses, led by equally stout-hearted owners, as they 
passed from county to county, and I wondered, what think they of 
the busy road and the petrol monsters in the valley below? Aye! 
At this hour in this environment does the past and present mingle. 

We tarried awhile, fascinated as it were by the strange world 
around, in which.it appeared we dwelt alone, the only life herein. 

As darkness approached Clifford and Walter hinted at the 
possibility of three corpses fittingly completing this weird scene of 
utter desolation, unless we started moving on to more friendly 
ground. The hint was both needed and at once heeded, so that we - 
turned our backs on the eastern landscape and commenced the 
climb by way of one of the several small cloughs, on to Black 
Hameldon. ; 

Reaching the summit we beheld the twinkling lights of the 
industrial towns in the valley to the west. 

At.times these lights prove of interest as one picks out well- 
known places, but not this night. We have still to cross the track- 
less Worsthorne Moors, and we must utilize the little daylight left 
to make our way over the lumpy, uneven surface. An unwary | 
tread can mean a damaged ankle and much discomfort. 

Conversation ceases as we concentrate on our task. With 
long strides, a jump here and there, and a scramble over ancient 
quarryings, we eventually come down to the road by the reservoir 
just as darkness obliterates the surrounding fields. 

The solid road is almost equal in sérvice as would be a full 
moon, and we make fast pace down to Hurstwood and Worsthorne. 

Still having plenty of energy and yet desirous of more walking, 
we allow the ’bus to pass us as we turn into the Rowley fields, and 
make our way to the footbridge which spans the river at Heasand- 
ford. 

Nearing Reedley we bid Clifford good night, or maybe good 
morning for it was around midnight; and now for Walter and me 
the lastlap. We have still a few miles to cover ere we reach home; 
and like the old mare on the home stretch we fall into a sharp 
gait. 

Well, our walk is over and, as oft before, we are soon sat 
behind a ‘‘pint o’ tay.’’ We touch briefly on the “‘high spots’’ 
in this glorious day on the fells and so to dreamless slumber and 
restoration. ° PS 

Looking back, I fee! I have enjoyed this walk more than any 
previous. Orhave I? Are not all my fell-walks of abundant joy. 
Tis a great pastime, and I am conscious of a very sincere gratitude 
that I am able to undertake such. I ask nothing more than this 
great privilege. 


“WALKS AND TALKS WITH FELLMAN.” 
WITH THE YOUNGSTERS. 


“. . . Till I can see so wide, 
Rivers and trees and cattle and all 
Over the countryside—”’ 
—R. 1. S. 


JULY. 


The two youngsters, Hilary and Joan, were happy indeed 
when I suggested a walk on this perfect summer afternoon. Bess, 
too, when I indicated she might join us, wagged her tail in joyful 
anticipation. 

The smile of the sun was reflected everywhere as we walked 
. by the stream. Meadow sweet, monkey musk, and the tall 
bachelor buttons adorned the green banks, whilst the gentle 
retiring forget-me-nots peeped through here. and there, adding 
their quota to the lovely picture. Aye, it was lovely enough to- 
day, old mother nature, seemingly having relented of her very 
ungracious conduct of the last week. The farmers could be seen 
once again in the meadows, resuming their task of hay-making, 
which had been so disastrously interrupted by the recent inclement 
- weather. 

My two young companions expressed a desire to climb Pendle, 
and, of course, I readily agreed. 

Walking quietly up Ogden, ard reaching the pasture above 
the plantation, one was at once conscious of a great indescribable 
peace. The stately rise of Spence Moor over Ogden Clough, and 
the majestic rugged slopes of Pendle were very clear in detail. As 
we passed through the farmyard and commenced the climb by 
Deep Clough, the far landscape came into view, and with each 
stride the “‘vista magnificent’? was revealed. 

’Tis a glorious relaxation, physically and mentally, to sink 
into an inviting whimberry bed, about three parts way up Pendle, 
on a day such as this, and behold all that is offered to an 
appreciative eye. 

This we did for some 15 minutes ’ere we continued on to the 
summit. > 

As on almost any day, Pendle was not windless, and the gentle 
breeze to-day served admirably as a cooler. 

From the “‘Cock loft’’ height of the Beacon, we were very 
happy in our view. It was an all round the compass view and, 
as usual after rain, visibility was nigh perfect. Naturally, I at 
once sought for Blackpool Tower in the far western horizon, and 
sure enough there it was, away over Longridge Fell, rising clear 
over all else. The children were thus very fortunate. Many times 
have I brought adults up here, sometimes without once having 
espied that famous landmark. 

So it was everywhere. Other less famous landmarks, too, 
were clearly seen. 
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All the familiar ranges, The Bleasdale Fells, Waddington and 
Harrop Fells, the Yorkshire famous ‘‘Three Peaks,’’ Oakworth 
and Boulsworth, Worsthorne Moors and Hameldon. 

The low pastures and the wooded glens forming the slow, rising 
slopes of the great basin, completed a glorious scene of summer 
sunlight. 

“Mother Nature’’ literally beamed on all creation. It was as 
though we were on a tall pedestal in the centre of this huge basin, 
and by merely a turning of the head, privileged to enjoy a 
panoramic heaven. Peace on Earth! It certainly appeared as 
though this much desired state had at last been attained. That 


_ is, until reverie was dispelled in the rude remembering that down 


there, and away o’er yon, existed men, and newspapers, which told 
of many things... 

Yes, we have to climb to great heights to be conscious of 
“what could be.’’ 

I wonder if the Great Spirit made a mistake when He permitted 
us to “‘grow up.’’ It seemed possible to my meditative mind, as 
I walked thoughtfully down to Great Coppy Moor, whilst my young 
companions, untroubled by disturbing thoughts, rolled over and 
over the whimberry beds, laughing in the manner of the beck in 
Deep Clough, on their way to the foot of the hill. 

That common expression amongst the so-called learned of 
men, “‘Come down to earth, lad,’’ ‘“‘Come out of the clouds,’’ is 
wrong. We are too much of the earth and not enough in the 
clouds. 

Old Pendle, the ‘‘wise old Teacher,’ has at least taught me 
that. 

And so once again, as we come to the Downham road and 
wend our way home, over the end of Stang Moor, we are aware 
ef having gained; the children have known joy and have had the 
thrill of seeing something almost 40 miles distant, whilst I, I trust, 
have added to my storehouse of learning and happy memories. 


AUGUST 


STORY OF A PULLOVER. 


The laric is a quivering speck in the blue, 
But he’s flooding the heavens with rapturous song, 
Whilst more near, swift circling, the startled curlew 
Pipes his querulous cry, ever fearful of wrong. 

—Anon. 


AuGuSsT. 


To-day’s walk was. to be in the nature of a survey. 

In a few days Frank and I intend ‘to start out on our Four 
Peaks walk, viz.; Pendle, Gt. Hameldon, Boulsworth, and finally 
the Weets. Having walked over the first three recently, IT was 
familiar with that route, but not so the route from Boulsworth 
across to Weets and home. 

Hence when Jack turned up to-day, he readily agreed on the 
project. 

By way of Stang Moor we walked by Higher Black Moss on 
to the 1,250 ft. Wheathead Height. The day was perfect, 
absolutely ideal for our purpose. Not only for walking, but for 
surveying the distant routes. 

We were travelling light, carrying only a few sandwiches, 
“ Tommy ’’ and a little Meth. Shirts and pants were our only 
clothing, or near enough, excepting Jack wore his new pullover, 
over an otherwise naked torso. It was in fact, owing to that pull- 
over our survey, which commenced at mid-day and ought to have 
ended about 6 p.m., extended to acres not at all within my forth- 
coming walk, and did not end until 9 p.m. 

Jack, as I have oft remarked can be at all times relied upon 
tc introduce variety. It has been cynically remarked that apart 
from this, his reliability is open to question. But enough, let us 
not be rude, or unfair; after all he has been known to bring along 
a few matches on occasions, and a stove to provide, not hot water, 
but amusement on dull days. 

We delayed a short while by Ramblers Bench to look around 
the great landscape, the clearness giving promise of a good view 
from the Weets. We were further delayed by an argument which 
arose on compass bearings. With my 23 inch and r inch maps, 
along with the compass laid before us, we failed to agree on the 
position of the Black Moss reservoirs and Old Pendle himself. 
According to Jack, if my compass was correct, then my maps were 
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wrong. Observing Ingleboro’ to the north proved my compass 
correct. Jack was emphatic. Finally the argument ended, when 
I said perhaps he was right, and all my new maps wrong, for in . 
these uncertain, crazy times ‘“‘ Owt cud ’appen,’”’ and what with 
atom bombs, open cast workings, and Town and Country Planning, 
not to mention “‘ this ‘ere guver’ment,’’ one could expect anything. 
Maybe, ‘‘ Owd Pendle ’’’ had been ‘‘ mucked abeawt wi’ over- 
night. He gave me a dark look and proceeded to fold the maps, 
muttering meanwhile, words which certainly reflected on my 
efficiency as a map reader. 

Having, without his knowledge, extracted a bar of chocolate 
from his haversack, and then proceeded to share it with him, he 
smiled, and said ‘‘ Ta,’’ and promised me half of his later. Peace 
was restored, for the time being. All discordant notes are soon 
dispelled in the harmony of this glorious day, as with light step 
and even lighter hearts we wend our way by Craven Laithe and 
Middop, and thence on to the Gisburn highway north of the Grey- 
stones. 

After no more than ten minutes on this busy road, whereon 
motorists vie with each other, as to who can reach Gisburn first, 
or so it seems as they dangerously overtake each other, we thank- 
fully turn towards Coldweather which lies just in front of Weets. 
Here we soon found seclusion, and in the warm sun and sheltered 
from the rather cool North Wester we prepare our meal, and here 
also Jack’s pullover gained predominance in interest over. all else, 
including the meal, the lovely mare grazing nearby, the scenery, 
the peaceful hay-making across the meadow, over all things which 
on “‘ earth do dwell.”’ = Jack’s pullover was missing. For some 
time past he had walked with his body bare to the sun, and his 
pullover hung across his small haversack. We searched every- 
where roundabouts. Behind each blade of grass, in the kettle, and 
over a wall where we hadn’t been. We searched everywhere 
where it was impossible for it to be. Finishing our meal, we 
retraced our steps to the old lane, but nothing was to be seen of 
this important garment, which apart from being very nice, was 
also a recent present from Jack’s mother. I assured him we would 
again possess it before we returned home, and we proceeded on to 
our objective, the Weets. We gained the Triangulation Stone at 
1,300 ft., and in the magnificence we beheld, the ‘‘ disaster ’’ was 
for the moment forgotten. 

To a lover of panoramic landscape, words fail utterly to 
describe the scene adequately. I can say, of all the many views 
I have beheld from various high points, this, on this day of 
remarkable clearness, must rank as the most extensive. 

For a moment, one does not see any one part of the picture, 
but just the glorious whole. The sky, too, is observed in that first 
glance, an expansive blue, from which the sun shines over all. 
Clouds resembling pieces of cotton wool hang over the far horizon. 
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Now we analyse the picture, in which all detail is as defined as the 
moor grass at our feet, and a spellbound admiration ensues. 

The whole compass circle is to be viewed. Look first to the 
west, to where Fairsnape bolsters up the Bleasedale Range; now 
to the north where the famous three Yorkshire peaks are as clear 
to the eye as is old Pendle nearby. Look east to where distant 
Cowling pinnacle rises needle-like to the sky. Turn the head a little 
and-behold the long ridge of Boulsworth, and further still Deerplay 
and Gt. Hameldon. Hold this picture, friend, in your mind’s eye, 
and you have the reason for our many strenuous walks to the high 
places. The spell is broken; Jack mentions his pullover. We 
turn to the lower acres. 

Back again in the old lane, I suggest he makes enquiry at 
yonder farm. It is an off-chance; maybe someone has picked it 
up and handed it in there. 

Happy thought. He returns beaming. No garment, yet he 
knows where it is. A chap in there says as how his mate found 
it and has taken it home. Unfortunately this informant is not 
very clear as to his friend’s home. It is, Jack says, somewhere 
over by “* Tubbers.’’ - I examine the map. Result, no 
‘' Tubbers.”” Jack says it is the end house in a block of three, 
he thinks, on the Barrowford-Colne road. The man’s name is 
Paynes. The only “ pain ’’ was in my neck as Jack related these 
doubtful directions. Anyhow, he'said, we had to pass through 
an iron stile on our left. There were twenty iron stiles. It was 
6 p.m. and our home route was on our right. Good old Jack. He 
was happy; it was his pullover. 

We tramped on and on, down to the said road at White Moor 
Bottom. We saw a man on a pleasant evening stroll. He had 
a kind face. We asked, ‘‘ Do you know where be Tubbers Hill?’’ 
He appeared indeed happy to loudly announce ‘“‘ it’s in’t th’ 
opposite direction.’’ He was about to warm to the job of pointing 
out how far we had come the wrong way, when I rather suggestively 
asked ‘“ Which is the right way?’’ ‘‘ Why,’’ he says, “ you ll 
hev to go’a back reight o’r yon top and you'll see ‘ Barlick.’ ” 
Barnoldswick lay due north-east. My home lay due west. Good 
old Jack!!! 

Jack bent low to drink from the spring as it ran into the full 
stone trough. I heaved a big stone in the water. There was 
a terrific splash. I felt much better. 

We fought our way through head-high bracken — we could 
have swum it faster — and eventually arrived at another farm- 
house, where further enquiry was made. Our helpful informant 
here, kindly left his milking and came to the shippon door. He 
straightened his back, hesitated a moment, and allowed his eyes 
to sweep o’er towards distant Kelbrook. I gasped. But all was 
well. He was apparently appreciating the clearness of the land- 
scape. For. our part we were somewhat past that stage. it 
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appeared Jack’s original Barrowford-Colne road directions ought 


to have been, Barnoldswick-Colne. ““ A slight error,’’ he said, 
‘‘ which anyone could make.’’ Like mistaking a live bear for 
something stuffed. A slight error? 

Coming down on to “‘ High Lane ’’—which is the main road 


between Foulridge, Colne and Barnoldswick, we turn left toward 
the latter place and in the direction of our goal. Half an hour 
later, we came to a block of three houses just as we entered Barn- 
oldswick. We knock on the door of the end house, and fortunately 
it is answered by a lady, whose son had found the elusive pullover. 
It was restored to Jack, who then restored my vest, which I had 
lent him previously. 

The very staid people, who about now were enjoying a Sunday 
evening walk, looked on us with raised eyebrows as we two did a 
quick change of clothing by the roadside. 

Right handy here, is the Occupation Road, or Lister Well Road, 
as it is called, which spans the crown of White Moor.- It is steep 
and long to the summit, yet we make fast pace and soon we are 
on the downhill and the road which runs by Blacko Tower. 

So now in the fast-gathering twilight we follow the path behind 
Roughlee, through the peaceful pastures, thence through the wood 
and by the stream to reach home after a rather unusual day. But 
as I said before, with Jack 


MEDITATION ON WALKING. : 
AUGUST. 


With the approach of autumn we look back on our summer 
walks. 

We dwell in sweet reverie on the many happy hours on sunlit 
fells. We remember the long days spent crossing o’er trackless 
moors, of peaceful streams and quiet pastures. Of the fun and 
games around the meal'site. We see again with joy and admiration 
the honeysuckle, the wild rose, the foxglove, as we wander by 
sunken lane. We hear the lark overhead and the sweet note of the 
thrush nearby. We find joy in the graceful flight of the swallow, 
or the dive of the curlew over by Widdop. In retrospect we live 
again all the pleasures we have known, and we bemoan not the 
passing of summer but rather is the appetite whetted, as we look 
forward to autumn walks. To the glory of autumn’s artistic tints, 
to the woodland path with its carpet of russet leaves, to the scent 
of wet earth after the rains, and to the first exhilarating tinge of 
frost as winter approaches. 

The mind’s eye anticipates the winter scene; Old Pendle in 
white mantle, the snow-covered pastures, the cold north wind, the 
blizzard. We feel. the sting as the icy sleet rat-tats on the ears, 
and we are happy in the privilege of finding joy in all elements. 
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We feel too, the warmth of a benevolent sun in January, as, 
relenting he melts the snows, and fills the becks in Mearley Clough. 
We see colour in the cheeky robin, perched on the snow-laden 
branch, and as the sun sinks low over by Waddington, the glory 
of an evening sky in winter is offered in all its wondrous colouring. 

We smile as we anticipate the warmth of the cottage, and the 
fun and repartee around the table, the while we sup from the 
warming “‘pot o’ tay.” 

Aye, we remember too, how winter, after all, is but the 
herald of spring. 

How, when the red holly berries leave us and we are bereft 
of colour, the green buds are soon to follow. The primrose rears 
its yellow crown and all is glorious promise. New life, restoration 
is beheld everywhere. The new-born lamb gambols and. bleats, 
the cuckoo is heard, and the message too, of hope and faith is 
felt in human hearts. Let us then be not afraid when summer 
passes, let us not sigh, but rather should we know that winter is 
the womb from which shall come forth the new birth. 


THE ‘‘ FOUR PEAKS ” WALK, INCLUDING ONE OR TWO 
, OTHERS. 


FORTIFIED. 
To tramp the Rolling Fell, 
Lo climb the bouldered slopes of yonder Mountain, 
To tarry by the Beck, 
And there to dwell midst nature’s splendour, 
That in peaceful mind, 
I may attain understanding through Thee, 
And fortified, face life again. 

—Fellman. 


n Aucusr 


Jack, Frank, Clifford, Tom and others had each expressed a 
desire to cover this walk with me. For various reasons -many of 
them had not yet found it convenient to make the arrangements. 
Hence when Frank called in last week and announced he was read} 
for the walk on Wednesday next, the date was duly fixed. 

Actually the route is as described in my earher three peaks 
walk, with the addition of the Weets. Thus, Pendle, Hameldon, 
Boulsworth, and lastly the Weets. Pendle is the higher with its 
. 1,831 ft., Boulsworth néxt highest with its 1,700 ft. Then 
Hameldon just over 1,300 ft., and the Weets with its 1,300 ft. 
Bartholomew’s gives the latter at 1,250 ft., but as my other maps 
show it at 1,300 ft. we will accept that as being correct. 

“Well now, Frank, it’s almost 5 a.m., come, let’s be going, 
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and you my reader, should you care to join us, then relax in your 
armchair and read awhile.’ 

A freshening south-west wind greets us as we emerge from the 
homestead into the dusk, which is just retiring in favour of the 
early light of a new day. It is not at all cold, and we are able 
to leave our top garments, such as lumber jackets and pullovers 
behind, so that clad only in shirt and trousers, with waterproofs 
slung to the haversacks, our gear was light enough to allow of a 
fast pace along by White Hough Water. 

Pendle, we observe, is very clear, there being little cloud about 
his crown as we approach the stony path at the northern end. 

Three parts way up a halt is called, and a sweeping glance 
shows heavy clouds over by Boulsworth, and the Yorkshire high 
peaks are barely discernible as they mingle with the faint light and 
the low clouds above. 

Reaching the beacon, we have, of course, the extended view, 
which now shows very heavy clouds resting on the whole of the 
circular horizon. The centre of the canopy is a great stretch of 
blue. 

’Tis because of such a formation we are lucky enough to 
witness the delightful ‘‘technicolor’’ effect, as a hidden sun over 
to the east gives a.delicate apricot tinge to the edge of the heavy 
clouds around. You should dwell on that scene, reader, with 
closed eyes, and in a few moments you will observe the sun rising 
slowly above the cloud, shedding a glorious diffused orange light 
across the sky. Indeed an entrancing scene, and ample reward 
for our early rising. 

I have heard of folk making up Pendle on nocturnal walks 
hoping to see the early eastern sun, and as often as not failing in 
their hopes owing to weather conditions. 

I sympathise with them, but also I would point out, one cannot 
expect weather and sun rises to order. Especially when the visit 
is mainly an annual one. The remedy is, to come more often, 
unless, like the late Mark Twain, you prefer not to bother, and in 
ease and comfort watch the sun rise in the outlook from your 
bedroom window; in which case you would miss seeing the beautiful 
glittering lone star in the southern sky, which it was our good 
fortune .to see, as we turned south towards Spence Moor. 

Schoolboys may know the name of this particular star, yet I, 
not being in any way versed in astronomy, knew it not. What 
matter? °Tis not the name, but the beauty we admire. 

It cannot be necessary to know the name of a flower in order 
to appreciate the delicate scent, or the name of the bird in song in 
-order to admire the sweetness of the note. 

With our first peak behind us, we come down to the stream in 
Ogden Clough, and as it is swollen by the recent rains, we find fun 
cand thrills in making the crossing. 

6-30 a.m. finds us climbing the steep slope on to Spence Moor, 
and in so doing, and having in mind the exertion called for, we 
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wondered should not this be named our second peak, in place of 
the distant Hameldon, which we felt could well be said to be the 
third. For be it noted, we descend to about 1,000 ft. from the 
beacon on Pendle to the reservoir in Ogden, only to climb on to 
the 1,500 ft. Spence, in a matter of little more than a mile as the 
crow flies. Make no mistake, Frank and I worried none about a 
trifle like 500 ft.; we had no complaints. 

Thorough joy was ours as we crossed the moor and looked 
down on the Sabden vale, sleepy and at peace. As oft before, I 
find affinity and I too am at peace, as in happy stride we cross the 
low pastures to gain the summit of Padiham Heights, via the 
narrow winding road up the hill side. About now we notice an 
obvious change in the weather. We are subjected to a heavy 
shower and the clouds on the far horizon are moved in our direction 
by the increasing force of the south-west wind. A short whilé ago, 
as we observed the sunlight silvering the ripples on the Ogden 
reservoir, I had remarked to Frank ‘We are in for a lovely day.’’ 

I know little about the alleged fickleness of women, but I have 
had many proofs of that inconstancy in the ‘‘ chap in charge 0’ 
t’ weather.’”’ Like one of my walking companions he likes variety. 

It is just after 8 a.m. as we pass through Padiham, and the 
day can now be said to be truly awake. Many people behind these 
closed doors are no doubt enjoying breakfast; others have eaten 
and are now at work in the many factories. As for us, who have 
passed the last 34 hours on the fells and pastures, we are hungry 
and ready to eat as befits such an appetizer. 

Lingering not, our walk continues up to Hapton and towards 
the main highway below Hameldon. Having decided to purchase 
our meals on this particular walk and thus lighten our gear, it is 
thought a good plan to try the Inn for food. We were unlucky. 

With a heavy ‘‘Thank you’’ we moved away, reflecting on 
the changed manners and customs of the age. 

There was still a chance of breakfast, a last chance on 
the way up Hameldon, so that we walked swiftly up the steep track. 


At the first farm a very cheery looking chap said “Aye, you'll 


get summat t’ eight ’igher up.’’ “We moved expectantly ‘‘ ’igher 


up.” By the time we reached the next farm it Was raining heavily. 
The lady here was very kind. ““Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘There’s a 
café across them fields ’igher up.’’ We could not see much across 


“them fields’’ as we strode over, for the rain swept heavily from 
the south-west as with head down we struggled towards the cottages. 
On the door of one it was written “Cafe’’ “Knock Hard.”’ 
We did. Such hospitality, unspoken, yet potent with promise, 
was indeed grand to meet. We had to knock again, but cheerfully 
we did so, whilst Frank also rang a bell, over which was invitingly 
written ‘‘Please Ring.’ This collective effort brought no response. 
Frank very rudely hinted perhaps after all, my hat... and 
he proceeded to speak of the insistent gypsies who frequent the 
lower parts of this black hill, and my possible resemblance. 
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If you look up the word ‘“‘Hameldon’”’ you will find it is of 
Saxon origin, meaning bare, bare of trees; you could be forgiven 
if you thought it meant bare of hospitality. Nevertheless you 
would be wrong, for as we climbed by long moor grass and bog, 
towards the summit, Hameldon did at least provide us with good 
crystal like water to drink and refresh ourselves. 

Old Mother Nature is ever the provident hostess. A some- 
what humorous incident occurred in connection with this refresher. 

Kath, ever-mindful, had packed us a small amount of sad 
cake—as a sort of stand-by in case of incidents such as had arisen 
now. Nearing the top of our second peak we felt it would be 
quite in order ‘and a jolly good idea to partake of the said stand-by 
right here. The resolution was unanimously passed even before 
the vote was taken. 

‘As the rain still beat down on us, Frank carefully unfolded 
Kath’s neat package, whilst I, hearing a nearby trickle of water, 
found the source, and carefully removed a little peat in order to 
gain a pencil-like spout of water. With a little trouble we obtained 
drinks to wash down the sad cake which, by now, was certainly 
taking on an appearance befitting its name, as the rain worked hard 
to make pulp of it. 

However, very soon the gaping hole in our stomachs was re- 
tilled and we prepared to move up. 

Our laughing surprise can be imagined when, on climbing but 
four yards over into a small cleft we beheld a huge torrent of clear 
water rushing down the hill. 

Owing to the noise of wind and rain we had failed to hear its 
noisy descent, even though it was so close to us. ; 

Such incidents, in which we see the humour, are the warm 
sunbeams which no amount of rain can dispel. 

They are the sunbeams which keep my legs warm even though 
my trousers cling in wet, but deep affection. 

The re-fuelling has served to restore energy, and together we 
climb very quickly to the top levels of Hameldon, and our second 
peak is in the bag. 

There was no exalting view to-day from this high place; heavy 
rain clouds moved across the grey sky, and a break to the ‘north 
momentarily revealed Pendle. Yet there was a certain beauty in 
this overcast sky, with the clouds rolling over towards Boulsworth. 
Tis indeed a sad contemplation as we think of the poor souls who 
find beauty only in sunshine and blue sky. 

Frank and I are more fortunate. We find pleasure and beauty 
in the flimsy cloud which seems to float gossamer-like along the 
hillside, and also in the distant waving grass which appears to be 
steaming as the wind passes through. 

In spite of wringing-wet trousers, which are now fast drying, 
as for a while the rain ceases, and the wind blows them about, my 
legs have never at any time felt other than warm and keen for 
action. Yes, as 1 remarked to Frank, “What with ‘central heating’ 
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beneath and a good wind outside, my pants will soon be dry.’” 
My body, down to my thighs, was perfectly dry, and I was happy 
in having made my recent purchase of a new walking coat. It was. 
certainly proving its worth. 

Frank too was comparatively dry. As he favoured shorts, 
he was free from wet garments around his legs. 

‘Tis getting on to 10 a.m. as we descend towards the busy 
Rawtenstall highway, which means we have been walking five hours. 
without rest. We betray no sign of this as later we join the Crown 
Point road as the moor is forsaken and set a sharp pace over to. 
the junction at the top of the far golf links. 

We beheld a view from this popular Burnley ‘‘grandstand,’” 
which was in itself almost unique. 

Grey skies cut visibility down to about four miles everywhere. 
Heavy clouds enveloped the surrounding ranges. As we walked 
along the sun burst through and bathed most of smoky Burnley 
in golden light. 

It was almost phenomenal, I have looked down from here: 
many times during the last 40 years, and usually one sees most 
of the surrounding landscape, whilst Burnley itself is obliterated 
from view by the smoke of its own making. Perhaps the sun did 
not like what it saw. or perhaps it was in playful mood. Which- 
ever it was, it withdrew behind the clouds after a moment or two, 
and we saw the golden hight no more until towards evening; 
excepting for a few minutes when, as later having crossed the golf 
links and passed through Towneley Park, it came forth and com- 
pleted the glory of the Hall scene as beheld from the gate beyond 
the pond. . 

We are fortunate in being in the audience, as Mother Nature: 
occasionally slips a rare slide into her “magic lantern.’’ 

I note the old clock registers II a.m. as we leave the park in 
the direction of the Calder. 

_ The climb from the bridge through the fields on to Red Lees 
is pleasant and kind to the feet, being less harsh than the metal 
road and less uncertain than the fell-top. On such changing ground 
do we find rest and a certain relaxation even though climbing 
fairly steeply. 

Continuing down towards Salterford we pass along by Ormerod 
House estate, the former home of the late Sir John Thursby. 
Gone now the glory that was. That inhuman devil, ‘‘ spoliation,’’ 
has been putting in some overtime hereabouts. Such a passing 
is indeed lamentable, and it is with a feeling of annoyance with 
the present, yet pride in the past, I speak of the beauty that was 
to my younger companion, who knew it not. We Pass over 
what used to be peaceful Salterford bridge, shaded in the past by 
~ ‘Many tall and stately trees and where as one sat perhaps in medita- 
tion or quiet reverie, rabbits used to hop into the green pasture 
and then, on sound of danger, run into the dense wood. Now we 
come upon many buildings, iron structures, the sound of machinery 
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and coal laden lorries. The tall trees have gone, and as we look 
through the tumbling wall, it would seem the Hall is partially 
demolished. 

Truly, would it seem, someone finds much pleasure in 
spoliation. A few glorious blooms over towards the Hall site are 
as a monument to a former glory. 

I am indeed aware of the great need for coal. I am also 
deeply conscious of the cause of that need. 

But enough, away with recrimination and bitterness, we 
refuse to start on the endless trail of political economy. Our trail 
shall lead by pleasanter scenes, wherein harmony reigns supreme 
and the devil ‘“‘spoliation’’ has not as yet sounded a discordant 
note. In this restored peace of mind we enter the entirely unspoilt 
village of Hurstwood. Its many old buildings, its hidden glens, 
and pleasant field paths are not to-day the objects of primary 
attraction. 

This honour is bestowed on the closed door of Mrs. Hodges’ 
Café, and as we have completed 6% hours walking without a meal 
we must be forgiven if we observe, not the ancient architecture, 
but through the mind’s eye observe instead Mrs. Hodges’ laden 
table. 

The good lady, I knew, would be abed, she having returned 
to the hospital to give her services as night nurse. Having 30 
years experience in this noble profession, her services are invaluable 
during the present shortage of nurses. 

But I also remembered her sincere hospitality, and her 
instructions ‘‘always to knock hard.’’ Yes, “‘AKnock and it shall 
be opened’”’ is quite a suitabie text to adorn this doorway. 

In less than five minutes we are in a room, drying off by the 
fire, ’ere our hostess comes in with a meal of hot meat, peas and 
gravy, mint sauce, hot tea, cakes, tomatoes, bread and butter, jam 
and biscuits. We take up the “‘tools’’ and ‘‘dig.’’ Hameldon 
inhospitality is forgotten. 

You, my reader, if still with us, may take off your glasses, 
poke the fire, and relight your pipe, whilst we gorge in the near- 
gluttonous manner becoming healthy beings who have travelled 
afar without food. Or should you care to stay, you can find 
laughter in listening to our tales and the many interesting stories 
our hostess relates. We find much humour too, and much to 
educate the mind. The practical meets the purely academic, and 
we find balanced reasoning. It is all good fun, and an hour soon 
passes. 

Before leaving this grand café I should record that cheese was 
also served on the festive board. 

On the seventh cup of tea,—or was it the tenth?—it could be 
noted the table was much lighter, and our belts were much tighter, 
so that with a contented sigh we turned to where our socks were 
now warm and dry. 
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Our ‘boots, heavily nailed, were in excellent repair, and 


' thoroughly oiled, so that one would think: we were amply assured 


of dry feet. The reverse being the case, goes to prove that there 
is no 100% protection from conditions underfoot, particularly when 
those conditions include walking through streams, bog and mud 
for a few hours on end. I think it is too much to expect. 

At I-15 p.m. we offer our good lady a sincere ‘“Thank you,” 
we pay up, and bid adieu. 

The sky is still overcast and the weather chap, observing us 
leaving the village without waterproofs on our backs, immediately 
turned on one or two taps, as though intent on undoing all that 
Mrs. Hodges’ fire had done for us. 

__As oft before, we grinned; nothing in the way of weather could 
spoil our joy. We strode up by the reservoir, refreshed and in 
rare fettle. 

Such a consciousness of well-being was our armour against 
all comers, and again, as oft before, the weather chap, playful 
fellow as he is, turned off the taps. Water on ducks’ backs cannot 
unduly disturb the ducks. Having been described by some 
people on certain occasions as being neither human nor civilised, 
but possibly related to the aforementioned duck, I was at all times 2 
willing to prove that the qualities of that creature were often of 
great advantage. 

Leaving the path which runs alongside the stream above the 
Teservoir, we start the long uphill climb on the ancient road wind- 
ing its way over the fells to Gorple. 

The usually extensive view to the west, looking back from 
here, is obliterated by low clouds. We hope for better results 
as we gain the heights over Widdop and the eastern landscape is 
revealed. 

Our hope is gratified, for as we come to where Widdop 
Reservoir lies at our feet, all the distant ranges meet our sweeping 
gaze, and a magnificent scene it is, Wild, savage beauty every- 
where. Rolling fells, great cloughs, distant reservoirs, and Hard- 
castle Glen away to the south-east. 

Truly can one rest awhile here and feast at the sumptuous 
table of Mother Nature. 

In attending to the indispensable needs of our physical body, 
let us ever remember the equally indispensable requirements of the 
mind. Food for the mind, is food for thought, and as we gain 
the exalted view, we too are exalted in thought, we are conscious 
of emotion, the pulse quickens, words fail us, we are mute in the 
awareness of uplift. 

Such enviable attainment, even in a much lesser degree, could 
be costly judged by a material standard of values: 

To the fell-walker who reaches the altitudes above, all is free. 

Just the simple passwords ‘‘ I am a lover of wild nature ’’ are 
the “ Open Sesame ”’ to this rare and beautiful treasure of content= 
ment. 
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Descending to the valley, our rugged track leads us down 
below the rock formation Cludders Stacks along the reservoir bank, 
over the dam, and should you feel like a ‘‘ Sup from th’owld pot 0’ 
tay,’’ to Mrs. Barrat’s house on the far bank. 

The strong wind is playing merry havoc with the water and 
large waves come rushing along the reservoir, as we seat ourselves 
by the window, and absorb the lake-like outlook. 

Mother Nature too, again in benevolent mood, produces a 
sunbeam from behind her billowy clouds, and directing it across 
the turbulent water, again displays one of her rare pictures. We 
appreciate the gesture, in praise born of a deep admiration. 

We appreciate also the good tea Mrs. Barrat has by now served 
to us, and we sit back and chat awhile, the talk often being inter- 
rupted by hearty laughter. : 

We are not hungry, and so.after draining the “‘ grand old 
’ we move on our way to the third of our peaks, Boulsworth. 
Climbing steeply on to Widdop Moor, we are soon crossing 
the Field of the Mosses.- This part of Widdop which lies on our 
route is well named. It is boggy and tough going. If you are 
wise, you bother none about the view around whilst walking, but 
keep your eyes mainly on the ground. An unwary step can mean 
disaster in many ways. 
: If you are making the crossing direct, then the huge rocks, 
the Dove Stones, will be over to your right, as you come upon 
; Heys Slack Clough at the foot of Boulsworth. 

We did not see much of them, for once again visibility was 
reduced as the rain swept across the fell on this day of continual 
change in weather conditions. 

Frank and I held our faces up towards the cleansing and 
refreshing downpour. It was exhilarating; I could have shouted 
with sheer joy as we started up the broad slopes to Lad Law above. 

I have heard somewhere about “‘ A child of nature.”’ If this 
is what it means, then I pray, may it ever be so. 

Reaching the 1,700 ft. point we are yet fortunate again, as the 
rain ceases and the sun comes forth, from a sky in which the clouds 
are now breaking, and covers the countryside in warm, life-giving 
light. 

The vista extends, so that we can see clearly the high 
monument over by Hebden Bridge, which rises pinnacle-like, and 
black above the golden fells. 

Every moment, one of rare charm and glory. 

Crossing the hill we start the descent into the Forest cf 
Trawden. , 

I nearly wrote “‘ and the descent into ‘ Hell’,’’ for we un- 
wittingly walked into an argument, which for extreme discordancy 
and heat, could have been likened to the warm atmosphere of that 
undesirable abode. 

‘Of course, we well knew the grouse season had opened on the 
r2th of August, and to-day was the 16th. But then, that was 
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anted grouse, nor had 4 


of these alleged sports- 
men. We had, during the summer i 


creatures. Often we had admired t 
so much so that we at any rate, could never have found joy in 
ending that flight for ever, in the interests of t 

€ agreed on this occasion, should we see any fl 
of shooting we would lie low awhile, or detou 


interfere in the “‘ hunters’ ”’ pleasure, stout and brave fellows as 
they are.’’ 


We saw neither flags nor people. 


Just as we left the moor-side, and gained the path by Guilford 
Clough, we were met by a man, who, judging from the ominous 


look on his face, was either Keeper or farmer and a very aggressive 
one at that. 


The sun was shining gloriously, 
yet the “storm” broke all right. 
know yer trespassing on thee’r?” His voice and manner revived 
unpleasant memories of certain sergeant-maj 
ago. I offered a very truthful and simple reply. 
Apparently he did not expect that ; 
know that’s private land.’* ] replied ‘‘ Now 
and started to dance a little. | said w 
indicating the said privacy. 

He had a strong voice and it fairly vibrated as 
something relating to the grouse shooting. 

Calmly I tried to reason,“ We have neither seen his ‘ Lord- 
ship ’ nor his grouse,’’ [ replied. He asserted we must have dis- 
turbed many grouse. 

I assured him whereas in the early summer I had known them 
take to fight, to-day, not one bird had we seen. 
true. He raved.” I began to get hot myself. - 
and so ’’ summons us next ‘time he caught us, he 
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the sky was clear and blue, 
He opened. ‘‘ Do’ant yer 


e.”’ He was annoyed 
e had not seen any notices 


he yelled 


as a bad shot on 


ty part, for he had, he said, “a lad who had fought,”’ and com- 


By now we were both shouting. Rural 
shattered. Frank remained commendably 
he did venture his one and only very-ordin 
harm could we possibly have done?’? 
him with murderous disfavour, 
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“You should keep to the highways,’’ he shouted. I promptly 
shouted back, “‘ We don’t want the highways; we love the fells, 
and we will walk the fells just when we want.”’ 

He ceased to wave his arms, which by now must have been 
very tired. He sought for suitable words, and whilst he sought, 
I fired again. ‘‘ Anyhow,’’ I asked, ‘‘ how many acres are there 
up yonder?”’ 

“ About a thousand,’’ he replied. 

I saw my opening; I felt he had led with his chin and lett 
himself wide open. I produced my “ knockout.’ 

“ A thousand acres,’”’ said I, “‘ without a single footpath; and _ 
you talk of keeping to the highway?” 

I felt that to be a good and telling wallop. I did not know 
my adversary. 

He fairly exploded now; he was like a fire which starts again 
after the firemen have left. He commenced to dance again; the 
sparks fairly flew. 

I had walked ahead a little as though to end all argument. 

He yelled out ‘‘ Now I know what thar art; I know what thar 
art all reight; by gum, aye.”’ 

I was interested. I was curious to know what I could be, 
besides all the other things I had been called by friends and critics 
alike, in a fairly long and turbulent life. 

So I turned to him again and asked, ‘“‘ Oh, dus ta? Well, 
cum on, ‘ Crystal Gazer,’ % I said, ‘‘ what am I; what’s ta say I 
ame?” 

He looked very nasty; there was a gleam of triumph in his eye . 
as he came close to me, ‘‘ Tha’t a’, tha’t one er them 
Socialists,’”’ he fairly spit out. I felt relieved; I had thought he 
was going to become personal and insult me. Maybe he thought 
he had, poor chap. 

I began to see humour in the situation. What a saviour 
a sense of humour can be. 

““ Look here,’’ I said, and I felt like a dove, so peaceable was 
my tone, ‘‘ You have mentioned the hooligans who come on the 
fells at times; is it not a fact that the average fell-walker, such as 
my peaceful friend and my equally peaceful self, are at most times 
decent folk, and are many times found to be giving good service 
in the active combating of hooliganism?’’ 

This was a direct question, and it scored a direct hit. Only 
this time it found the heart, as against the inellests and for that 
reason was all the more effective. 

He smiled, and in so doing disproved my feeling that his 
countenance had long since frozen itself into that harsh and set 
look. He even began to look human, and for the first time he 
spoke without shouting. ‘“‘ Well,’’ he replied with some hesitancy, 
and with just a little reluctance, “‘ A’ suppoo’as it is soo’a.”’ We 
had arrived at his farm, and the scene and the environment was 
a picture of serenity. 
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It appeared very foolish to be arguing over anything. I felt 
there was war enough in the world without starting a private one 
at the foot of Boulsworth. 

““T shall be around again’ soon,’ I said, ‘‘ and I shall call 
and have a chat with you.” 

‘ Aye do,”’ he smiled in reply, ‘‘ ’as bi pleased t’ see yerse 

Which all goes to prove, as I have often said; if only our 
world leaders would come to the glorious fells to confer and 
negotiate, their efforts would be crowned with far more success 
than as at present. 

I am looking forward to a 
day with my new friend. 

He had hinted as we bid him farewell, ‘‘ They wern’t as par- 
ticular when it geet October.’’ 

Peace restored in heart and mind, Frank and I entered 
Guilford Clough and continued our walk towards Trawden, and 
the beautiful picture presented by the many red berries on the 
Mountain Ash trees just here, served completely and overwhelm- 
ingly to dispel the recent break in the harmony. We laughed as we 
walked by the pleasant path above the stream. 

Espying a café in Trawden was a reminder that a few hours 
had passed since we last had food. 

We entered and hoped for the best. 

What a mistake these café people make in judging from one's 
appearance one’s financial standing. 

We were fancying something substantial, for we had yet far 
to walk; something like egg and bacon or egg and chips. 

The lady evidently thought our purse strictly limited, for before 
we could order from the displayed menu, she suggested a toasted 
teacake. I always understood that diet to be more suitable for 
invalids, whose appetite needed coaxing, much in the same class 
as buttered cream crackers. 

However, somewhat taken aback and with a little dismay we 
accepted the lady’s suggestion. The teacake and the tea was good, 
but the howling jazz which, by some mistaken idea of making us 

‘feel at home, was coming through the nearby loudspeaker, was 
not; so that we lingered not at the meagre table but made an early 
_ departure at 6-30 p.m. in the direction of Colne. 

A little tiredness is felt as we climb out of Trawden, but not 
at all unduly so; the weather is more settled and the evening sun 
is warm, pleasantly warm, and encourages us to continue on to 
the far Weets hill. 

Soon the top of Colne is left behind and we are doing a steady 
three miles to the hour along Skipton Road. 

As we approach Langroyd Hall, about eight people are 
observed, seated on a bench under the wall. They appear to be 
passing away a quiet hour, not even conversing, but merely watch- 
ing people and traffic pass by. By the look on their faces, they 
observed little of any exciting interest, for their expressions were 
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“reight grand talk ’’ on a winter’s 
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of the “* poker ”’ type, betraying neither emotion nor opinion. That 
is, until they observed us approaching. Sixteen eyes immediately 
forsook all other objects, and focused on us two. Sixteen eyebrows 
raised slightly, and eight mouths slightly gaped. As we swung ty 
our left, directly in front of them, eight heads slowly turned in our 
direction, and as we were passing out of focal range, turned still 
further, as though in endeavour to behold the biggest thrill of the 
evening as long as possible. We laughed, for it was really funny. 
Bless ‘em, we hoped we had aroused sufficient speculation and 
criticism to encourage conversation amongst them, and thus perhaps 
a little more sociability. Our ears did not burn; we are hardened. 

An old cart by the roadside appeared just the right thing on 
which to rest. We brought out the map and spent some ten 
minutes examining our route to the Weets and thence home. 

It is about 7-15 p.m., and very warm, as our way is continued 
down to the Foulridge Reservoir. Passing through a farmyard 
here, the farmer stayed his task a moment to look us over, but 
unlike the cronies on the bench, he was at least cheerful and spoke 
with a smile as he sort of appraised us. 

“ By gum, lads,’’ he said, ‘‘ Yer luk like yer all set fer a long 
walk.’? Which, in view of the miles behind, we took as being 
complimentary. 

We were walking the hard metal road now, which leads 
eventually up to our objective. It is long and continues up and up. 

We felt, should anyone cynically comment on the Weets 
pimple-like 1,300 ft., then they need reminding that the actual 
climb commences at the reservoirs. 

Furthermore, the Weets as an afternoon walk, and the Weets 
after a long day’s trek over the fells is an entirely different hill; 
it kind of takes on the appearance of a Helvellyn. 

Mountain or hill, Frank and I think nothing of the distinction. 
Well up by White Moor, we halt and take in the back view. 

Tis as well, for though we know it not, it is our final landscape 
to-day. 

The sun is now well down in the west, and as though repeating 
the picture in Ogden early this morning, is touching the ripples 
on the reservoirs, now below us, with silvery tint, and completing 
a delightful evening scene, by catching far Kelbrook in golden 
light. Elsewhere, heavy clouds are forming and shutting out the 
view of Boulsworth. We push on, up the hill. 

Nearing the last farmhouse ere the road reduces to a track, 
the light begins to fade quickly, not alone because of the late hour, 
but it would seem, owing to the heavy clouds gathering force over 
by Pendle. Come what may, dark or rain, or both, we have some 
roughish walking yet to do, so that we are grateful to the lady 
at the farm when she made us a jug of tea in response to our 
enquiry. 

“ By gum, Frank,’’ I remarked, “‘ it’s grand to meet hospitable 
foo’ak.’’ : 
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We paid for the tea and saw tocit also that the child’s money 
box benefited from the mother’s kindness. « ~ eke: cs 
Passing through the gate and walking along the fell track which 


leads to the triangulation stone on Weets somé 200° yards‘ ahead, . 


there are obvious signs around that we are in for a drenching. , 


The wind from the west has considerably: increased, and the ° 
clouds are heavy and threatening, and in the signs we beheld a ‘ 


rather weird spectacle. 


/ 


Over by Pendle we could see the gathering formation; it quickly --~ 


became one huge, solid mass. Then, whilst still we watched, as 
though by some uncanny signal or ¢ommand, the whole vapourised 
veil moved straight towards us, N ot slowly, as is usual with such 
a mass, but like some huge tidal ‘wave it-rolled, with speed; and 


directness. Both of us had watched this fascinating scene jin: mute ».- 


wonderment. Now as the threat was upon us, we both shouted 


? 


together, “‘ Look out, here it comes,’’ and. ran to the high point *. 


which was only about a hundred yards forward... 


Oh no, my reader, there was certainly... no cover at the . 


triangulation stone, no bus shelter, no’ hen cabin, /no wall or even. 
a house gable. We were “‘ outcasts in the storm.’? We cared not 


about the rain coming. We merely ran, in the hope of getting © 
our last Peak in the bag, and observing what -view there was, ere. - 


the cloud burst. But all to no avail.. ‘* The chap es’ pushed that 
cloud o’er,’’ could move much faster than MUSES ey ae 
ie Wallop,’’ down it came, and if -you can’ visualise for a 
moment, the heaviest rain you ever experienced, well, it must-have 
been just a little lighter than this. a aes eer eke | Bian 
I saw it strike Frank’s shouldérs and bounce off- like’ rubber 


pellets. That fellow up there might just as:well have soused-us_ . 


with hose-pipes. aint Near 
In under three minutes my wet trousers were 


once again cling- 
ing around my legs like ivy around a tree trunk.! | 


The view everywhere was the same—just rain; nothing else 


whatever. Visibility was definitely sad a . 
We ran head down, across the waterlogged ground, through 


mud and long grass, straight into the. full forcé: of the wind and. 


rain, and believe it or not, I was thrilled. But then, talking about 
ducks . . . . . As I said before er ee 4 pes 

We ran because that was the best thing to do; the temperature 
had dropped suddenly and the rain was more like the rain of 
November. 

No matter, I must record it, for it is true enough; I enjoyed 
every moment of that rough five minutes on the Weets. 

Just one of those five minutes which add variety to the day's 
walk. 

The rain has steadied down to drizzle as we cross the Gisbura 
road on to Burn Moor. Darkness closes in, as we tread our track- 
less way over on to Wheathead Height. Walls, and snares in the 
way of water holes, loom up suddenly, and we experience plenty 
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at. adventure and. minor disasters: ere we again leave the fell, and | 
' feel the comforting | hard. and’ solid: road under our feet by Lower / 
Black Moss.“ Climbing now over our last of many hills to-day, 
we réach the top. of “SORE: and so: home by’ ‘the ‘moor side, for ~ 
about T0-30 p.m,. 
Kath. ‘welcomes us, and soon. we have removed our r wet clothing 
-and heavy boots. 
“The good ,owd. pot/o’ ay iS aiichaine so that soon we are 
sat in comfort and for a Short: while. finding interest and fun in: 
relating owir experiences. The walk jas not been at all over- tiring. 
Indeed, the, following’ day I was keen. to be’ on the way again. 
Frank, too; felt-the same way, but our respective duties ‘forbid any 
further wanderings so soon. . © 
Yet not for long. Such grand days serve to. stir the enthusiagm 
and .come: week-end some of. us shall again trék the higher actes, . Ag 
: finding’ ‘that peace which. passeth all ungersianding: aw way. aoe the . 
“madding crowd.’ : 
-* By gum, lads, ‘and lasses, too, if yev noo’an done ony fell- 
walking, yev missed. one o’t greatest joys i’ life. “Yer mun cu um UD | 
thee: ‘T wi’ us sometimé. Wiss bi reight pleased to ’eve yer.” 
.  .P.S.-It is difficult to/estimate the miles/covered on the fore- 
going walk. Seldom are ‘we swalieing ina direct line, owing to the 
Tough nature of fell-walking. ° p 
It is,.of course, much too fay he the. novice or untrained -: 
walker. It is also too far to undertake dyring the. short hours ot 
. daylight in winter months. 
For the experienced walker, it is a great, tranip, offering much . 
to the: appreciative eye, and bringing a eres joy. to the mind. it 
is not a ‘suitable pyahs for ‘ pik v : 


GRADUATING. 


ie Friendship isa ‘sheltering tree.”’ 
* —Coleridge. | 
Aucusr. 


Why do we go aide? That ecient fronted itself to- day, 

as Len, Frank, Jack and I set out just before noon for the fells. 
' Not the exalted view to-day, not the pleasant path by the. 
sweet-scented hay,\nor the relaxation as one reclines in\the comfort 
of the whimberry bed on Pendle. For, as we observe on setting 
out, the sky is overcast, visibility is:poor, and it is raining. 

An hour ago, I noticed whilst completing certain tasks, some 
“hikers ’’ anxiously watching the skies, hoping to see the blue 
patch, which might indicate an early ending to the downpour, and 
allow them to come out from under cover. : 

They had just enjoyed food, they were warm and ey 
in a position to face anything i in the way of weather. 
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But, judging from the way each would occasionally put out 
a finger to find out if it was still raining, they were certainly not 
willing to face anything damp. 

I am not prepared to wax sarcastic about these people; rather 
would I pity them. Mainly they are what young Jack calls 
“ butterflies,’’ finding pleasure only on ‘‘ Sunshine Fell.” 

They know not the deep love and joy of walking, a joy obtained 
not from any particular form of weather, but merely from—well-— 
just walking. 

I was thinking on these things as, with the same enthusiasm 
as some people going to a dance, a football match, or a cinema, 
and with the rain beating down from a grey sky, and soggy turf 
underfoot, we made our way over Stang Moor top. 

Well, there it is, “‘ Why do we go walking ?’’ Obviously 
because, wet or fine, winter or summer, the pleasure is in the walk 
itself, always providing that walk is off the beaten track. Folk 
who have to consider the weather (I refer to those who call them- 
selves “‘ hikers ’’) are as well sat by the fireside. They are liable 
to catch cold. ‘ 

They have yet to learn one does not catch cold by getting 
wet but rather by anticipating a cold. The fraternity calling 
themselves ‘‘ hikers ’’ are in a sort of graduating class;.some pass 
out after much learning to the ‘‘ higher university ’’ of confirmed 
Fell-Walkers, the others who find the ‘‘ lessons” too severe, are 
relegated to the ‘‘ Rambles by the Four Pastures ”’ class and spend 
many hours studying, not the marvels of nature, but the weather 
reports and forecasts. It is to be sincerely hoped they find a 
sunilar peace and happy contentment to that found by the more 
fortunate graduates of the ‘‘ Higher Attainment.”’ 

Mind you, on such days as this, we do not go walking on 
and on, as one chap put it, aimlessly wandering. Far from it. 
Under such weather conditions, all manner of incidents crop up. 
Fun in climbing or descending a steep and slippery bank, crossing 
or slipping into flooded streams. One of our chaps has to be 
closely watched when in the vicinity of turbulent waters, otherwise 
one’s slipping is not always purely accidental. On such days as 
these, neither is it wise to stand by the hurrying beck in mood 
contemplative. To one chap I know, such a posture in another, 
is to him, ambition fulfilled. He joyously finds a biggish rock and 
as he hurls it in the water just in front of you, the peace of 
meditation is rudely shattered in a cool and drenching shower. 

Long experience has taught some of us to be ever on guard, 
and consequently a great and deep cunning has developed. 

Hooliganism? Not at all, nothing approaching it. Sky- 
larking, marlicking, certainly; that is the prerogative of the “‘ ever 
young,’’ no matter-how old the ‘‘ young.” ; 

Thus it is, on days such as these, I am conscious of how age 
is to a great extent but a state of mind, and I bring in the experience 
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of age, and after much scheming, occasionally score a good one 
against my younger companions. 

One, of course, would be unduly optimistic to expect to remain 
clean on these tramps. ‘This suits young Jack, who loves to climb 
a tree. Asa tree on wet days is usually slimy, and mildewed, his 
general appearance can well be imagined on coming back to com- 
parative terra firma. 

In such manner and with such an oatoak we walk over by 
Wheathead and Burn Moor, then back on to Rimington Moor and 
about here we descend into Tory Log Clough, and the rain ceasing, 
decide on a meal. 

Len, Frank and I start preparing, in the way of stoves and 
water in the pans: 

Jack spreads a waterproof, on which he reclines in, glorious 
comfort, his heavy boots blotting out the landscape, and proceeds 
to fill the bottomless hole he names his stomach. 

After a while, refreshed from rest and food, not forgetting 
some tay, we tidy up and leave this: picturesque glen, and waik 
down to the Whytha road. 

By now it is again raining very heavily. Carrying on, in the 
direction of Twiston, we are soon on the steep climb up to Lane 
Ends. We toyed with the idea of going up Pendle and penetrating 
his veiled crown. But as Frank and Jack were desirous of being 
home for tea, we turned left across Annel Moor. 

Passing motorists peered at us with surprised looks on noting 
our drenched appearance. They no doubt thought us balmy. We 
on our part felt sure they were, so what matter; who cares? The 
motorist gets something, or so he pretends, from riding around wet 
lanes, seeing little through steamed windows, and later stepping 
out, stiff and bored. 

Well so be it. Each to his liking, is as it should be. And 
funny as it may seem to that chap in the car, as we walk by Black 
Moss and again over Stang, we agree, things have been just to our 
liking. 

Jack in particular has had a great day; that fact is written 
all over him, in muck and mud from head to foot. He grins 
through the mask. 

All of us are soon dry and talking around the faypon es 
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A WALK OVER BY SLAIDBURN, IN STORM AND FLOOD. 


“We know not woes of the changing earth, 
No cares do our lives annoy: 
Our days are a round of endless mirth, 
One scene of eternal joy!’’ 
—Anon. 
AUGUST. 


The world smiled, and seemed at peace as Walter, Clifford and 
I climbed out of Barley along the Downham road. 

It is early, about 6-30 a.m., and the weather shows promise 
of a grand day. | Cirrus clouds trail high in the blue sky over 
Pendle, whilst over to the north-east, the heavier clouds are edged 
in red, cast by a hidden sun;'the red spreads and mingles with 
the blue. ; 

"Tis a little ominous, and the old rhyme, ‘‘ Red at morning, 
sailor’s warning,’’ comes to mind. But only for a moment. We 
are not prepared to allow a threat from the east to mar the promise 
of the north, and as we reach the crest of the road and observe the 
fair pasture of the Ribble Valley draped in a flimsy veil, as though 
nature has hardly yet awakened, our hearts know only joy, and 
we swing along in good stride to Downham. 

The old village appears to be only yet rubbing her sleepy eyes 
as we tarry not, but continue into the more active Chatburn, where 
the sound of machinery indicates this small township is widely 
awake. 

Crossing the fast-flowing Ribble, it is noticed all is hazy behind 
Grindleton, and we think perhaps it may mean much heat later. 

Continuing north on the fell road, a cup of tea is suggested, 
and coming to where a white cottage by the roadside has an 
inviting open door, it is decided I am the one who should make 
the enquiry. 

The lady of the house, which is named Steelands, is very kind 
and imvites us in whilst a drink is prepared. We are offered 
biscuits with the tea, and as Mrs. Hanson disappears into a rear 
room, I point out the wisdom shown in electing me to make the 
enquiry. J was going into further detail and pointing out the 
great advantages of a respectable appearance and the refinements 
of good manners, when the lady returned and saved me from the 
rude sarcasm of my companions. 

Seating herself, and showing willing of conversation, we were 
soon discussing the times. Mrs. Hanson and her husband have 
been farming for many years, and now live in retirement. 

Amongst many interesting comparisons with the past, was one 
in which Mrs. Hanson*told of how in 1930 at Clitheroe Market, 
one of their year-old lambs ‘sold for 9/6d. Recently a similar 
lamb was sold there for £8-4-6d. 
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Farmers in those days were usually up and about before 5 a.m. 
in order to deliver the morning milk to the early trains. 

“Good old days ’’ or ‘‘ Bad old days ’’ .is all according, it 
would seem, from which angle one is forming an opinion. 

Thanking the lady, we bade good-day, and having benefited 
from the rest,.our walk was continued along the steep track past : 
the Slaidburn road junction, towards Easington Fell. The two- 
fingered guide post pointed right to Slaidburn, and straight ahead 
to a place named ‘‘ CUL-DE-SAC.”’ The latter was not shown 
‘on any of our maps, but apparently, hereabouts the name means 
““ Beauty of the Fells,’’ for as we elected to go in this direction 
we were rewarded by a scene of great magnificence. The sun also 
‘came forth and with brush dipped in orange and gold gave delicate 
tint here and there to the rolling fells over Bowland. Amidst such 
‘a rare attraction we rest awhile, and whilst I absorb the view, 
‘Clifford and Walter start a discussion on Science and other subjects 
appertaining thereto. 

As we move towards the distant road which winds on to 
‘Waddington Fell, I join in the talk, and soon all else is forgotten 
as we get around to Physics, Maths., Astronomy, Fred Hoyle, of 
‘Cambridge, and his Third Programme B.B.C. lectures, Professor 
Jeans and others. 

The talk is not heavy but light, and both entertaining and 
educating. 

Clifford is soon to enter a University to further study Science, 
whilst Walter is yet at Grammar School. They were both emphatic 
‘on the many points raised, whilst I, having passed more or less 
through a turbulent graduation, at the ‘University of Experience,’ 
avoided the “‘ poisonous dart ’’ of cynicism and enjoyed the 
““lectures.’” The “‘ lecture room”’ is a large one and extends 
across Bradford Fell to the highway at ‘‘ Walloper Well.” Here 
the discussion. ends, as the ‘‘ Professors ’’ partake of the refreshing 
waters. 

Clifford suggests walking on to Easington Fell and over to the 
pile of stones by Harrop Fell, known as ‘‘ John Wood’s guide.’’ 

It is warm and very pleasant as we walk in that direction, 
and soon we are seated on the edge of this high fell, and overlooking 
the Hodder Valley. 

Visibility is somewhat limited, but Whitendale Fell and 
‘Croasdale Fell can be seen rising behind Newton and Slaidburn, 
which nestle in the vale, some goo ft. below. Much haze is 
around and heavy clouds enshroud the crowns of the higher fells. 

The houses in the villages, built from the stone quarried in 
the hillsides, blend well with the landscape, and with the Hodder 
winding through the green lowlands, complete a scene of natural 
beauty and dignity. 

Meditation comes easy, and for me, the reasoning of Natural 
Science or Physics is forgotten in the sweeter, deeper and move 
acceptable philosophy of metaphysics. 
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Starting down the fell-side our route is in the direction of the 
Hodder where, Clifford Says, a path leads by the riverside into. 
Slaidburn, which all sounds very nice inveed. 

We come down to a point which is so near N ewton, we could 
have cast a stone into it, then instead of entering the village, turn. 
right along the narrow road and down to the river. 

We have been walking six hours, so that as we enter Slaidburn 
our thoughts are on food, solid and satisfying, though not so ancieat 
as the picturesque village itself. In the manner of wolves we: 
pick up the scent, a very pleasing odour indeed, and are led to- 
the village inn, the ‘“‘ HARK TO THE BOUNTY.” 

I ask for mine host. He is very polite, very kind, the vety 
essence of charm. Unfortunately his answer to my enquiry comes 
under a different classification. “He could, but not to-day. 

’ Always it seems, we call on the ‘wrong day at these places. 

We turned from the gloomy interior to the sunlit village street, 
and at the bottom of which we found mine hostess at the cottage: 
there, a Miss Leeming, who supplied us with just the wholesome: 
meal we were needing. 

It is served in a tastefully furnished room, and is of home- 
made dishes, well served, and very satisfying. It was definiteiy: 
first-class. The price charged was not at all excessive, 

As we ended our meal we sat back in the manner of certain 
animals ‘‘ Brazen wi’ Proven ’; we felt at peace with the world, 
and mine host at the Bounty. 

As meals are a very important part of any walk, I feel they 
should be duly recordéd and credit given to such people who: 
provide food and satisfaction. 

Theirs is not always an easy task. 


Ere leaving, it is agreed after looking at the map, to make. 


are seen to the north-east. The threat develops as the sky becomes 
overcast, and failing light and gathering wind-force, warn us of 
the coming storm. 

Clifford points to a dark cloud which appears to be falling 
to earth. It is an unusual sight, and we watch the effect in 
fascination; now the rain commences and we hurriedly pull on the 
waterproofs. » Distant thunder is heard. The fells are enshrouded 
in low cloud and the Train sweeps across the moor. We care not, 
and in happy vein swing along the road down to Holden. 
Arriving here, and the rain being heavier still, whilst the thunder: 
is now overhead, we stand in a shallow barn doorway so as to 
glance at our map. Whilst doing so, we experience the full force: 
of the storm; in fact, we are truly in the storm centre. 
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The rain splashed so heavily in the roadway as to bounce up, 
and look like many spring bulbs, as they show some inches above 
ground. The air becomes warm and still, the lightning flashes al! 
around us, and ‘suddenly a terrific crack is heard just above our 
heads. The air appears to be rent, as though by displacement, 
and the whole building ~ gainst which we are leaning is shaken to 
the foundations. To ie, who love a storm, it was thrilling; to 
another with different tastes it was awesome. We looked on. It 
was as though the elements had run wild. Not the ordinary storm 
this, but the real hundred per cent. production. |The once-in-a~ 
lifetime storm, which one never forgets. It would seem the sky 
above hid a huge reservoir which had burst its dam. The rain 
came heavier yet, and as time passed by, it seemed never-ending. 
The thunder exploded on all sides and the lightning continued te 
flash around us. The storm appeared to move away and then 
return. 

That playful ‘“‘ weather chap ’’ was on the spree, like a mad 
scientist galloping around with spare bombs. 

We joined in the fun and continued full into the storm towards 
‘Sawley. : 

Several minor iributaries to the Ribble which pass under this 
part of the road, we found had joined in the fun also, and decided 
to pass over the road by wav of a change. We waded through, 
ankle-deep. This, had we known it, was but a taste of what was 
‘yet to come. ; 

The chap above had taken the noisy part of his spree 
elsewhere, but had left the taps full on. The rain continued 


» 


in heavy downpour. As we passed by the Abbey to where our 


road joins the A.59 we found the whole area in serious flood. The 
water was rushing across the road in fast current and appeared 
to have taken a building with it. On the Chatburn side, cars could 
‘be seen, stationary, their drivers peering anxiously ahead. We 
walked towards them. It became exciting as the water reached 
our knees, and the current force threatened to take our feet from 
under us. A motorist, gathering confidence in seeing our 
endeavours, drove towards us, and in passing created a tidal wave, 
which.swamped us thoroughly. We hoped the water reached his 
engine. It did. He stopped. We continued on to terra firma. 
‘We had not troubled to discard boots or clothing, so that our con- 
‘dition can be well imagined. Accordingly, we put on a fast pace, 
in order to keep warm. My boots were full of water, my trousevs 
were as wet as my swimming trunks have ever been, and the rain 
had penetrated my new and expensive waterproof jacket, and my 
‘only other garment, my shirt, was wringing wet and clinging to my 
body. 

Whilst walking, I noticed the essential difference between 
merely wet socks, and boots full of water. Walter, whose boots 
had burst their stitches, pointed out his advantage; the watér was 
‘pouring out in the manner of an overflow. 
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A little farther along the road we came to another flood. But 


as the path on the side was more or less dry, we proceeded through 
quite easily, 

A young fellow approaching, driving a shooting brake at speed, 
was soon in trouble and came to a stop. 

As we halted a moment, a pre-war, eight horse power high- 
chassied coupé was seen approaching with throttle wide open, in 
really carefree exhilaration.. We watched in spellbound expectation 


as the driver showed no signs of slowing down. The impact of 


water would surely turn him over. 
He hit the flood with a resounding crash, he was lost to sight 
in a great wave of water; and then, like a ship coming up. in rough 


seas, he re-appeared on the far dry road and continued in merry 


flight. We gasped: it was the funniest thing we had seen in many 


a day. We wondered what would happen at the deeper flood 


at the junction. We silently wished him luck. 

In view of our soaking condition it was obvious, the best pro- 
gramme for us would be to keep moving, and as fast as we could, 
by the nearest route to home. 


Many more Ribble tributaries did we pass through which were: 


not shown on the map, and I thought once of the early morning 
sky, and again the old rhyme came to mind, ‘‘ Red at morning, 
sailor’s warning.’”’ 


Maybe there’s something in these old rhymes, maybe they 


have a scientific foundation. I turned to Clifford—I thought better: 


of it, and remained quiet. It was raining again. The conditions, 


the atmosphere and the environment, did not seem appropriate: 


to further scientific elucidation. 

Yet we were far from miserable as our sharp pace took us: 
through Chatburn, and on to Downham. We were warm, which 
fact discounted much of the unpleasantness of dripping wet 
garments. _ 

Further surprise awaited us at the latter village. Downham 
is well known for its ancient charm. 

If, according to one’s taste, that beauty can be enhanced by 
the addition of a lake by the green, then the scene on this August 
evening was picturesque indeed. Yet methinks such could not 
have been the opinion of the residents, some of whom were bein 
helped from their bedrooms by way of ladders; others peered 


anxiously through house windows. There was danger of serious 


damage. The stream which normally flows under the old bridge, 


had extended its course to the width of a large lake, and water 


was Tushing across the road to a depth of some 18 inches or more. 


We walked through, caring little now about the wet; we were: 


in that happy position of being beyond further discomfort. 


‘I say happy, because when one has tried for a long time to: 
keep an odd drop of rain from out of one’s neck with varying 
success, and later, as all efforts avail nothing, and one becomes 
thoroughly soaked, one finds the little water at the neck is of no 
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further consequence, then all worry ends and the inevitable is faced 
with a smile. If one can for a moment, forget the serious side 
of the flood, the scene as we reach dry land is thrilling indeed, 
as the fast-flowing water mills around the bridge. 

On the Barley road we walked through many more ‘ un- 
charted seas.’’ 

Old Pendle it would seem, had burst his sides, and like a huge 
colander was leaking all over the place. 

The beck at Pendle End Bridge, which runs through Ravens- 
holme Clough was in full spate, and presented a unique and truly 
magnificent picture. It is probable we shall never again see it just 
like this. 

' Nearing Barley the road surface had been dislodged, and more 
flooding had caused damage and much. anxiety in the village itself. 
The road beyond the Inn was under water, and an improvised 
ferry in the form of a rubber dinghy was kept busy in transporting 
human freight. We again walked through, to the consternation 
of some folk looking on, and so by the fast-flowing and swollen 
Whitehough Water and home. 

What things do happen in a short few hours. No sign of such 
extreme conditions this early morn as we had set forth, unless that 
LOCSleyin a Gu) aes bait at 

I was grateful to find all was well at the homestead and soon 
we had removed our heavy, wet clothing in favour of dry ones, and. 
were drinking from the hot pot o’ tay, and never was it more 
welcome. 

I learnt later that the floods have been the heaviest in almost 
half a century. In spite of the conditions I would not have missed 
this glorious walk for all the gold in the world. 

It will be remembered for many years, and no doubt vividly 
recalled, whenever I observe that red sky in the morning. 


BOOTS, TOES AND BLISTERS. 


I overheard a remark the other day. A chap was saying as how 
folk, some folk, wouldn’t be so keen on walking if they had his 
feet. I thought that was a funny remark, for if taken literally he 
would never walk again, not so long as someone else had his feet. 

However, the poor chap didn’t mean to be understood in 
that way at all; he was referring to his corns and bunions. A 
painful subject judging from his expression, although from the 
way he warmed to the talk it would seem he would be unhappy 
and lost without them. Maybe too he would be lost for an excuse 
for not walking. 

Still, being an ardent walker myself, anywhere between 20 
to 40 miles coming natural-like, his remarks set me pondering, and, 
as with me to ponder is to write, I herewith offer you a few lines 
on the subject. 
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‘Tis a subject worthy of thought, for no one can enjoy walking 
whilst suffering the tortures of the damned. Not a bit of use 


Let’s therefore take our boots off and take a look at feet. The 
feet of a fairly large and mixed gathering, Gathering! Rather 
an unfortunate choice of word that when discussing feet. Let us 
say a mixed company. 

My word, what samples. A chiropodist’s vision of retirement, 
Toes there are crawling over each other’s backs, and reminding us 
of worms in an angler’s tin. Big toes diving off at an angle, as 
though trying to push all the others out of bed as it were. Humped 
toes, curled toes, and shy: toes which at first glance suggest an 
amputation, until they are found underneath their neighbour. 

Corns, both old-timers and new-comers. I’ll bet some folk 
are thankful whenever the time comes when the little toe becomes 
extinct. Scientists tell us this will come to pass, yet not in my 


Toe nails! Heaven help us; what talons? Some are even 
growing inwards as though hoping to complete a tubular effect 
beneath the toe. All the toes are not open for viewing for many 


are clothed in ancient plasters, now become far too comfortabie 


to remove, and in the nature of a permanent upholstery as 


On the remaining ones can be seen many scars, the old 
evidence of past plasters. 

Leaving this Painful scene of crumpled, twisted torture, let us 
move sternwards, let us observe the lovely arch, reminding us of 
the old bridge spanning the stream. In Many cases the resemblance 
in attractive contour is not to be noticed. The bridge having long 
ago collapsed, and we are Presented with the plainness of a level 
crossing. 

Arriving at the heel, we are at once at the seat of most of the 
suffering. Scars, balloons, and tender wrinkles. Just above can 
be seen the ankle bones, raw or swollen. Along the bottom of the 
feet a motley collection of segs, callouses and more corns. 

Taken in a sweeping glance ’tis hard to believe such feet ever 
supported the limbs of a baby. By force of contrast I visualise 
the feet of a few weeks’ old tiny baby. Wee, chubby little things, 
round, pink and soft, with ne’er a blemish. Perfect in form, the 
toes ending in delicately rose-tinted nails. Feet so beautiful as 
to make a baby as lovely at one end as the other. So lovely in 
fact as to cause Many a mother to kiss them. 

How many feet in this company could be said to be worthy 
of such affection? Who ever would dream of kissing these mangled 
malformations. 
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What a change time has wrought. And, mark you, not a 
long time. Oh dear, no. The feet of the aged call not for 
criticism, but for respect. In the feet of the aged I could still find 
beauty. Not perhaps the beauty of perfection, but rather a similar 
beauty as we see in the old rocking chair, with its time-worn 
rockers, as against the newly-fashioned and latest purchase. And 
as with the chair, so with the feet; there’s often more comfort in 
the old ones. No, not the old one’s feet are we discussing; they 
have no doubt walked a few thousand miles; but the feet of the 
relatively young. Feet that have done little more as yet than act 
as trees for a pair of fancy shoes. 

Talking of shoes, I saw a pair of women’s shoes with the toe 
missing the other day. I thought the wearer was in poverty for a 
minute until I noticed the rest of her apparel, which revealed the 
opposite to poverty. 

Such ignorance! She’d actually bought them burst. I 
remember when women threw their shoes away when they got so 
'bad that the toe protruded. Now if women bought that kind 
because of a painful big toe I could understand it; that would be 
reasonable. Perhaps I am out of touch, perhaps they are very 
reasonable, maybe it’s for ventilation. 

Which brings us to perspiring feet. Feet which give off an 
unpleasant odour, causing soreness and unpleasantness. 

I remember such feet also causing embarrassment on one 
occasion. In fact I shall always remember the occasion. It was 
unique. : 

Three of us had arrived at a certain village at about 2 p.m. 
during a 40-mile walk. We had then covered over 20. The only 
catering establishment was the local inn, to which we repaired with 
much eagerness. The place was the modern-cum-old-fashioned 
type. It was quiet. It took the cunning born of many years’ 
experience to persuade the lady to make us sandwiches and tea. 
We were motley, but we also knew how to look famished and to 
sag at the knees. Maybe it wasn’t all acting either. However, 
we triumphed; we were shown into a carpeted and well-furnished 
room. Manner of approach makes up for much. We all three sat 
back and relaxed. The relaxation of a pleasant expectancy. Then 
it happened. 

One who shall be nameless removed his boots. Ye. gods. 
Twenty odd miles on a hot day and, regardless of our surroundings, 
he had to remove his boots. 

I did not see him doing this rash thing, I smelt him, and 
judging from the way the lady applied the brakes as she was 
entering the room with’a laden tray, she too got a nasal shock. 

She glanced at the tray, decided it couldn’t be, held her nose 
high and left hurriedly. Embarrassed? Me, yes. Him? He 
had the nose bag on. A man with feet like his could never have 
the finer feelings which make one conscious of embarrassment. 
Those feet had been exuding that atmospheric contamination day 
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and night for some 16 years. The odour to him was as companion- 
able as the smell of fish to a fishmonger. He was part of it in fact. 

Well, there you have it: “my poor feet.’” It is nowadays a 
common practice, and accepted custom, for one to visit one’s 
chiropodist. What’s the reason? ; 

The first thing to remember in seeking a cause is the fact that, 
generally speaking, bad feet have grown bad; they were good ones 
when given to us. Whose responsibility is it? Largely the same 
Person as owns the rest of the body growing upwards of the feet, 
and if he were to treat his fingers in the same shocking way as his 
feet they too would be as malformed as the toes. 

In rare cases, perhaps, it can be traced to heredity, yet no 
doubt the main reason for the trouble is in faulty-shaped and ill- 
fitting footwear. I should say the maxim ought to be either no 
footwear at all, or else something sensible. 

Perhaps in many cases parents are to blame for choosing wrong 
footwear for their children. Perhaps therein is the harm done. 
Mostly, I think, the harm is done. during adolescence, that is, the 
More serious harm, namely, malformation. 

Growing feet, like growing minds, need correct guidance. [ 
have no doubt that feet could be made to turn upwards, and the 


. big toe resemble a question mark with the guidance of footwear 


made for that purpose. No doubt many women would submit to 
that. torture were it fashionable. Therefore it can be reasonably 
claimed that the type of shoe, particularly as worn by the women, 
is responsible for most of the troubles. 

T should not be surprised to learn that the profession of 
chiropody was a dual one, embodying that of shoe designing also. 
It would make something sensible, give us one logical aspect of 
modern footwear, at any rate. 

Another reason for malformation could be the constant riding, 
the neglect of the use of the feet through lack of walking. That 
reason is worthy of consideration. 

It is common knowledge that any part of the body not in use 
falls into deterioration. Malformation could be a symptom of that 
deterioration. A foot in use is a foot exercised. Exercise js 
nature’s way of keeping an organ or limb correct. Shape is pact 
of that correctness, 

Corns are obviously the result of pressure, a boot or shoe too 
tight in one particular place. Blisters also have an obvious cause, 
friction; the movement of the foot ‘inside a boot or shoe too large. 

A painful toe-nail, pressure again. Hot, perspiring feet? I 
do not know the cause here. I have never suffered them. On the 
hottest of summer days, wearing heavy footwear on a long tramp, 
my socks remain as dry and as sweet as when I started out. How 
come? I don’t know. I just know I have never known the 
unpleasantness of perspiring feet, and I’ve done a lot of walking in 
work and for pleasure, and I’ve been using the same feet for over 
50 years. 
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I can remember the corns I have had, and the blisters. 
Remember each one, for I can count them on my hand. Hard 
skin, callouses, I have never known. Maybe I’m lucky. Maybe 
I’m sensible. 

Tired feet? What’s that mean? I’ve never experienced 
them. Tired legs, tired arms, tired mind, but never yet tired feet. 
Maybe it’s those wafer-like soles you’re wearing on your shoes. 
Maybe it’s imagination. 

When I go forth to town in my wife’s company, garbed like 
a May horse, dressed to kill, yes to kill—me, strictly conventional 
and true to type not my own, then I am aware of the presence of 
feet. That is wrong.’ We shouldn’t be aware of them at all were 
we doing right to them. J average 15 hours, 6 days a week, wearing 
heavy and hob-nailed boots, and 1 am never conscious of feet. 

The only time I am apprehensive of foot trouble is after 
washing. Therefore I seldom do so. I seldom need to. 

So what does it all amount to, this ‘“My poor feet.’’ In the 
main, in the majority of cases, it reflects carelessness, stupidity, 
neglect on the part of the one complaining. 

Most of the trouble can be remedied. A visit to the chiropodist 
may ease the pain temporarily, yet the treatment is merely 
palliative; if it’s permanent ease you want then get to the cause of 
your trouble. Stop buying size fours when you know full well it’s 
fives you need. 

Cease purchasing spear-shaped shoes, unless you're unique 
and happen to have been born with spear-shaped feet. In which 
case you shouldn’t be wearing shoes at all; you should be making 
a fortune in a side-show. 

Start walking more in good boots, give your feet a chance to 
show what they can do. You wouldn’t think of impeding the use 
of your legs by wearing skin tight clothes; then why do so with 
your feet? 

_If you envy us folk who walk; if you feel you could enjoy 
walking were it not for your “‘poor feet,’’? then the remedy lies 
with yourself. 

Try it awhile, then come along over the fells, and in doing 
the most natural of all movements, know the fulness of the enjoy- 
ment to be found in walking. ‘‘Come on, get thi’ boots on.”’ 


BARNOLDSWICK—WIGGLESWORTH—CHATBURN. 


. . Vagabonds are we... 
AUGUST. 


Yes, already we three chaps were again on the road. The 
opportunity having arisen, Walter, Clifford and I needed no coaxing 
to be off, and away over the distant hills. 

We had arranged a very long walk, so that the early start 
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at 6 a.m. was considered essential, should we intend to cover the 
ground chosen from the map. 

The only thrill or possible excitement about our setting out 
was perhaps in ‘our eager anticipation, for the weather itself was 
not what we would have liked. A thin drizzle was fallmg from 
a grey sky of low clouds, whilst even at this early hour, it was 
very warm, owing no doubt to the absolute lack of wind or breeze. 
It was close. 

Enthusiasm makes up for much, and from experience we knew 
that long hours outdoors brought much interest and joy, no matter 
what the weather conditions. 

Just the same, it was warm going on the climb from Roughlee 
and at the tower on the hill above Blacko, we were pleased to cail 
our first halt. We had tarried a moment, and admired the beauty. 
of the waterfall at Roughlee, which, being in full spate, presented 
a mighty scene of grace and power. I had gone so far as to 
remark, “‘ Ingleton has nothing nicer.’’ 

We had no particular view from the tower here, on this morn 
of overcast horizons, although Old Pendle was observed trying 
to shake himself from the light night-folds enshrouding his head. 

It having rained heavily overnight, the long grass was soaking, 
and soon my trousers were in like condition, as we crossed Gisburn 
Old Road by White Moor. Turning in at the iron stile we con- 
tinued along the path, which leads us to the Occupation road. 

Conditions here were just wet and soggy, much of the road 
being under water. At Lister Well we drank deeply of the spring 
water and were much refreshed by this “‘ nectar of the fells.’’ 

As the high point was reached, the smoking mill chimneys of 
Barnoldswick could be seen below, and were as an emblem, na 
doubt, to the prevailing prosperity of the people. 

Later, whilst breakfasting at the Transport Café, we met some 
of them and held conversations whilst enjoying a good ‘‘ pint o* 
tay ’’ and sausage and bacon. 

It was about 8 a.m., and apparently the weavers were on 
a meal break. They were obviously daily customers, and were 
somewhat surprised on beholding we three early travellers, 

If their staring seemed almost rude, I think they can be for- 
given, for ‘‘ we three,’’ and about three others of our ilk and species 
can usually count on raising more than average curiosity when out 
on the trail. Then again; as one and another came in from the 
serving counter, carrying pint pots and sandwiches, and standing 
around like models at an art school, I observed that we thre 
“ foreigners ’’ were occupying about five tables. We were dining 
at one, whilst our maps, coats, rucksacks and capes were littering 
the other four, as though we had displayed them with a view to 
selling. They were hurriedly collected, and the regulars were soon 
seated after eyeing us with disapproval and not a little suspicion. 
Walter’s rucksack, which can usually be found, whilst we are 
dining, spread across the floor where it is most gloomy, almost 
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brought calamity to a customer, and possible violence to us, as the 
said customer barely avoided falling with hot tea and food over 
the carelessly placed obstacle. 

Said one, a female, ‘‘ Are yer “iking ?”’ 

Not liking the word, I replied, ‘‘ Nowe just walking.”’ 

After the tension eased and the warm tea and food began 
to penetrate the frozen outer shell, conversation became easier. 

‘““ Eawr far yer goo-in?’’ asked another. 

“ Perhaps near on forty miles to-day,’’ we answered. 

A fat chap, with an equally fat sausage dangerously near his 
tonsils, almost choked, ‘‘ Is the noo’a buses?’’ he asked. 

It was our turn to adopt a look of disapproval. We are not 
interested in buses, was our somewhat haughty reply. 

A thin, piping-voiced female announced to us and anyone in 
the street outside who cared to listen, she would sooner lay in bed. 
: We had no fault to find, we said, with those who preferred 
buses or bed. Yet it was remarkable how many such folk criticised 
us, and our kind. 

After another had very cheerfully said ‘‘ ’er ’art ’’ would not 
let her do it, and yet another dolefully hinted at a very serious 
internal operation, conversation ceased until after our departure, 
when no doubt we were discussed after the manner of all strange 
beings. 

They were just grand folk, who had long forgotten the nature 
of the primary purpose of the human leg. 

Many a time the heart trouble is nothing more than a pain 
which is the result of stretching the diaphragm more than usual, 
as one breathes a little deeper after hurrying for the last bus. The 
internal operation! Well, the surgeon may think the job success- 
fully concluded years ago, but not so the patient. That operation 
is related many times in the passing years, and the suffering and 
pain is re-lived in. the very vividness of the telling. 

Thus do we become willing worshippers at the altar of dis- 
cordant make-believe. 

Paying the very reasonable price asked, we stepped into the 
now busier street, and turned in the direction of Thornton. 

Barnoldswick shall be remembered for its hospitality, and its 
unpleasant smells, which were both strong and of many varieties. 
Yet, in common with the smoking mill chimneys, they were 

essential no doubt to the “‘ prosperity ’’ of the township. 

Once again on the country road we were soon in lively pace 
and happy spirits; so much so, that as we came upon a sign, 
‘““DOUBLE BEND,” Walter commenced to double his six: feet 
of stature in the manner of a jack-knife. We pointed out to him 
the sign related to the nature of the road and was really meant 
for other than pedestrians. He said it was the result of always 
obeying the Highway Code. 

There was more misunderstanding by the canal bridge. 
Observing a.small hand crane by the waterside, with hook and 
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tope hanging from the jib which was conveniently pointing at an 
angle over the water, I remarked on the very large fish which it 
would seem, dwelt in the water hereabouts. ~ Walter and Clifford 
asked, ‘‘ How come?’”’ I nodded in the direction of the crane, 
and said 1 wondered what was used for bait on such a large hook. 
Said Clifford, ‘‘ Flies.’’ ‘ 

Passing by a large camp of very low dwellings which I learnt 
was in use by the “‘ displaced persons ’’ from the Continent, I 
found the whole thing almost.repulsive. Both the appearance 
and the very need of the dwellings, struck me as being a very 
sad reflection on twentieth century civilisation. 

I wish I could keep my mind free from such discordant 
reflections, and rest content in the harmony of the picturesque and 
quiet lanes around here. There must be a great compensation in 
ignorance. 
Turning north just before Thornton-in-Craven, our road con- 
tinued by pleasant ways into the small village of West Marton, 
which rests on the main highway between Skipton and Gisburn. 
The many tall and spreading trees appear to form the most 
noticeable beauty of the village, which must know little of peace 
and quiet, as the never-ending traffic rolls by with its ceaseless roar. 

The weather is still dull, yet fine, and we have no complaints, 
but are enjoying to the full, the beauty of the woodland, as we 
walk by Gledstone House. I note in passing, the sign of changing 
times, as reflected in the neglected state of the huge gateway to 
the estate. 

Continuing yet further north we pass by Flambers Hill on our 
left, and after turning north-west by Stainton Hall, join a little 
later the Gisburn-Settle road at Nappa, and observing the café are 
soon resting and enjoying a pot o’ tay. 


There were eight tarts on the plate set before us, and I felt. 


any conjuror would have been truly envious of the manner and 
speed with which they disappeared. 

We asked the good lady how much we owed, and in a most 
frightening manner she commenced, ‘‘ Let me see, 1s. 2d., Is. 1d , 
2s. 3d., 2s. 11d.,’’ and just when we felt she was going beyond 
our financial status, she concluded, ‘‘ 3s. 2d.,’’ with a smile which 
indicated the arithmetic was ended. We smiled, too, for the 
tension and apprehension were both eased to our satisfaction. 

Walter and I handed Clifford a shilling each and told him 
to settle the bill, which I felt was a smart move, as my shilling 
let me off on the right side. Clifford was about to enter into an 
absorbing mathematical calculation, on the problem of a third ‘of 
twopence, when Walter pointed out they had each eaten three 
cakes as against my two. _ I reckoned they were owing me some- 
thing now, but could not calculate the amount. Instead I dwelt 
on the great risk involved in dining with gluttonous companions. 

Secretly I was annoyed with myself. If I had not been 
studying my map at the dining table, I should not have suffered 
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the unforgivable indignity of a “‘ cake down.’’ Speaking of the 
map, reminds me, stepping stones are shown across the Ribble 
just here, but to-day they were entirely under water, the river still 
being in flood as a result of the exceptionally heavy rains of late. 

Thus, on leaving the café and being much refreshed we made 
swift pace along the main highway in the direction of Long Preston. 
The first road junction on our left, leads down to the bridge which 
spans the swollen river, and we halt a moment to admire the view 
to the north-west, which owing to the improving sky. and better 
visibility, reveals the towering Great Scarr. 

We also took a look again at the map, and a discussion starts 
as to what shall be our route. We are enoying the lowlands as 
distinct from the high fells we usually traverse, and we agree to 
carry on through Halton West towards Lower and North: Thornber, 
turning then, again to to the north. Whin Hill Plantation is on 
our right on the climb up to Dunhazles, where, from the higher 
altitude here, a grand view is beheld of the mighty fells across 
Ribblesdale and to the north-west of Settle. I find the scene pleas- 
ing and very strongly appealing, so that a resolution is 
enthusiastically passed, that we would in the very near future, pay 


a visit to yonder country, which is the natural womb of the many. 


becks which flow by winding and delightful course down to the 
great Ribble. A little further along the road, as we started the 
descent, Wigglesworth, small, and looking the very emblem of 
pastoral peace, was seen at the foot of the hill. A sky, now again 
becoming overcast, with low clouds, forbade of any view to the 
north-east, where no doubt on suitable days, a grand sight is 
revealed of the great ranges lying in this direction. The talk got 
around to hygiene about now, so that noticing the fast-flowing beck 
behind the hedge, it came easy to me to suggest a wash before 
entering Wigglesworth and seeking food. 

After pointing out at some length the advantages of my sug- 
gestion in improving our appearance, and thus enhancing our likeli- 
hood of obtaining the much-needed food, my companions came 
along to the beck side where we indulged in uplifting and dirt- 
removing ablution in ‘‘ Mother Nature’s bathroom.’’ And believe 
me, folk, if you’ve never known the refreshing feeling which comes 
after washing in that finest of all bathrooms, then that is truly your 
misfortune. Even my companions admitted it was worth it. 

Entering Wigglesworth, we were privileged to witness that 
which to me, was the prettiest scene of the day. 

About. 300 yards short of the village, we passed by a small 
school, almost like a big house and built on the roadside. With- 
out any rude staring in, it was easy to observe in passing, the scene 
within. A solitary and very pretty young girl in infancy, was 
seated at a desk, whilst a female teacher appeared to be saying 
something to her. 

The interest in the child’s face, the solitude and quiet of the 
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classroom, taken in with the peace of the environment as a whole, 
affected me very deeply. 

In this modern, crazy age, of high learning and bustle, it was 
as a scene from the long ago, a portrait from the dusty folds of the 
Victorian album, a symbol as it were, of a steadier and more 
peaceful age. The scene has remained with me, and will do for 
many a day. 

We walked by, and after about a mile or two, came to an Inn 
and entered. Owing to past experience, we were conscious of a 
little apprehension as we asked the young lady for food and drink. 
Our apprehension proved justified as she replied in the negative. 

You know, I used to believe, in the days of blissful innocence, 
and owing to reading history, that the primary purpose and the 
original function of an inn was to provide refreshment in the way 
of food, not necessarily alcoholic. : 

I have even heard it argued that the provision of food is one 
of the conditions of the licence. 

Well, such it may have been in the beginning, but it is certainly 
not a case of, “‘ and ever shall be.’’ Time marches on, and takes 
with it many old customs and legends, including the hospitable 
ways of ‘‘ Ye ancient English Hostelries,’’ or at any rate, many 
of them. 

We were about to turn away, when the lady offered sandwiches 
and tea. The tea sounded good, the sandwiches not too good, 
yet better than nothing. She also added, we could not obtain 
meals anywhere in the vicinity. Thinking we detected the awaken- 
ing of a latent hospitality, we thanked her, and seated ourselves 
in the room. Oh! the innocence of we three, it was pitiable, and 
as we found later, expensive also. 

Walter disclosing an unsuspected wisdom, and showing the 
courage of youth, asked may he just have tea, he had his own 
sandwiches. He proceeded to unfold a very ancient and begrimed 
newspaper, and exposed to daylight some rather squashed jam and 
bread. The lady left the room. 

We each removed our heavy boots and relaxed, noting the 
various odours which appeared to blend not with the flowers, yet 
mingled well with the odour of stale beer. The lady appeared 
to hesitate in the doorway on her return. 

There was a certain resignation about her as she placed the 
food and tea on our table and left the room. 

The bread was wafer-like; and lying in ominous silence between 
the slices, was something which obviously had galloped around 
the mountains for many years, ere it met a tragic end. 

I folded the bread until it fitted my mouth and proceeded to 
masticate. 

It was only when we asked the price, we realised what it-must 
have cost to trap the ancient animal, part of which was now passing 
through the various stages of our digestive machinery. 
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It is but human to draw a veil over our next five minutes ers 
we left this modern Old Worlde Inn. 

We are fast learning the price of learning. We had be=n 
stung by a bee of the human species. 

As we licked the wounds and walked away Walter said, ‘‘ You 
see the advantage of carrying your own food?’’ 

Cliff and I were brief; ‘‘ Shurrup,’’ we retorted. 

Our way now lay across the fell and although we have covered 
some 24 miles, we are in good fettle and ready for many more. 
It would seem, should we keep to our planned route, we shall 
have yet another 18 to do ere we reach home. _ It is surprising 
how easily the distances are covered when one walks regularly across 
the countryside. : 

It was well after noon-day when we found the path which 
leads through the pasture and by the corner of the wood on to 
the moor. 

It is supposed to run almost south-west from a point just 
beyond the crossroads. What we found was many built up stiles, 
and consequently we strayed somewhat around the swampy moor, 
before finally coming to Tosside Beck and following it in a southerly 
course. 

About here we espied Old Pendle, barely discernible as he 
mingled with the clouds. 

Clifford took charge of navigation, and became official map 
bearer. 

For a while he led us as though efficient from long marine 
training, 

' A little later I observed the stream ran for a fair distance in 
a_south-westerly direction. I mentioned this. to our navigator. 
His reply was brief. ‘‘ Impossible,’’ he said. : 

I again looked at my compass. 

““ It does,’’ I asserted. 

Clifford halted and referred to the map. - 

“There should be a farmhouse here,’”’ he said, and indicated 
a place in the field. 

There was no farmhouse. Not even a cabin. 

Trying to be helpful, I suggested perhaps with the TOWN 
AND COUNTRY PLANNING ACT, things may have been moved 
around, 

Clifford gave me a glance of deep suspicion, and continued 
to peruse the map. 

He is rather proud of his map-reading. 

‘‘ There ought to be a wood here,’’ he said. 

There wasn’t a stick in sight. They’d moved thai also. 

Clifford turned the map upside down, and tried again. 

This brought us to a point just outside Ramsbottom. We 


- turned the map back again. We went into conference. It was . 


found we were following the wrong beck. 
Clifford said it was very easy to get wrong. We agreed. 
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‘Getting right was the difficult thing. Thus it was we made across 
the fields and came upon the Bolton-by-Bowland road, which was 
clearly shown on the map. 

It was about here, on a recent walk, we were subjected to 
the full force of the great storm which hit the district for miles 
around, and even now signs of the subsequent floods could be seen 
everywhere. Strangely enough it began to rain heavily now, as 
though intent on repeating the havoc. Dark clouds gathered, and 
the outlook was grey. 

I notice Old Pendle had his dark helmet on, fastened at the 
neck; he knew when the rain was about. 

On the climb before the descent into Bowland, we adopted 
a good four miles to the hour gait, and with the whistled accom- 
paniment of some well-known marches, the miles passed swiftly 
behind. We were happy and cared little’ about the rain, which 
by now was soaking through my thin trousers. 

I have yet to solve the problem of keeping dry the lower 
limbs. I have one or two ideas which I shall be trying out. 

Having walked off the great fullness after the “ Feast,’’ we 
were now hungry and desirous of a good meal. We tried to obtain 
one at many farmhouses, but to no avail. 

One lady near Holden, meaning to be helpful, suggested the 
Inn. I don’t think she realised the unkindness of her suggestion. 

We carried on towards Sawley. It rained harder than ever. 

Our walking could now be said to be dogged. Nearing Chat- 
burn we were happy to observe a neat sign which read “ Café, 
Open.’’ We were overjoyed when a cheerful lady said ‘‘ Yes ”’ 
in reply to our enquiry. The joy simmered down a little when 
she announced, she could provide nothing more than a boiled egg. 

A plateful of something fried and hot, had been my constant 
vision for many miles. 

Boiled egg! How many disasters hast thou averted. How 
many breaches, I wonder, hast thou plugged. We accepted. The 
lady went outside and did something with the sign. It now read 
“* Café, Closed.”’ 

From which action, any conclusion could be arrived at. We 
wondered . . . . ? However, service was speedy, the food 
was good and the price reasonable. We were grateful, and offered 
a very sincere “‘ Thank you ’’ as, shortly afterwards we left and 
made our way over to Downham, which was reached as the old 
clock chimed seven. 

Our hostess at the old cottage had many times been tried, yet 
never found wanting, so that when we called in she soon had the 
hot tea on the table. We talked awhile of the recent floods which 
did damage in the village, and were duly chastised on account of 
not calling in, when passing by at that time. 

We stayed overlong, for it was almost dark as we bid adieu 
and followed the stream path into the fields towards Hollins and 
Ravensholme. : 
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Our pace, as we trod our way through mud and reeds was 
fast enough to suggest we were not overtired, and soon we were 
climbing up the road to Lane Ends. Deciding against the field 
path by Windy Harbour and Black Moss, we kept to the road 
and reached Barley about 9-30 p.m. 

Some 15 minutes later we were once again. sat around the 
‘‘ owd taypot ’’ and enjoying to the full the complete relaxation, 
peculiar to those who cross on foot, the distant broad acres. 

About 42 miles have we walked, and every mile thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

Personally I am conscious of a great privilege in being able 
to see so much countryside in one day, and I am duly thankitul. 

The fellowship of the fells, is truly a fellowship wherein one’ 
finds a happy contentment and a deeper understanding, and 
wherein true progress is made. 

To the lover of the lanes and pastures the foregoing is rich 
in beauty and interest. 

The walk can of course be shortened, and more use made of 
field paths, thereby in many cases adding to the enjoyment. 

For my own part, the appeal of the wild, trackless high feil- 
land is ever the strongest. There’s something up yonder, which 
stimulates thought, and uplifts. ‘There it is, I find the harmony 
born of affinity. 


“ INTROSPECT.” 


I have been thinking of how full is the life I live; how whole- 
somely full. How tragic it would seem that, according to many, 
life, a full life, should consist of cinemas, dog racing, cheap 
literature, and cheaper music. 

The countryside in its sincerity, the people, industrious and 
thrifty, the music of the Masters, the great range and choice of 
good books, of enlightening study, and the opportunity to be of 
service to the less fortunate, this is the fulness of life. A clear 
mind, the incomparable sight of a golden dawn, the vermilion 
western horizon as the sun bids good night, and the sure knowledge 
that a loving God is ever in His Heaven, responsible for and ever 
creating this cumulative good, ever patient and awaiting. This, 
my friend, is Life—this, too, is the avenue leading to true joy and 
harmonious awakening! Let us on then to a Better Understanding. 
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SEPTEMBER 


OGDEN CLOUGH AFTER THE FLOODS. 
He . We came near a very great high hill, called Pendle Hill, and I 
was moved of the Lord to go up to the top of tt... i.” 


—George Fox’s Journal. 
SEPTEMBER. 


Wondering, and curious to see just how much havoc had been 
done by the recent: heavy rains and flooding, Frank, Tom and I 
left about noon for a walk up Ogden Clough and on to Pendle. 

We were not surprised when, as we walked by the Filter 
House, the sky started leaking and added to the general wetness to 


be seen everywhere. 


Neither were we worried; we expected a wet day and were 
thus prepared for anything in the way of weather. On the contrary 
we rather expected and keenly anticipated many unsought-for 


adventures on the rough ground towards which we were swiftly - 


striding: 

The waves on the reservoirs were in frivolous mood, and were 
to be seen merrily dancing, scattering spray in carefree abandon, 
to the accompaniment of a strong westerly wind. It was a glorious 
sight. 

The stream which connects the two reservoirs was now under 
restraint and following its normal course; there were, however, 
ample signs and evidence of its recent invasion of the higher 
reaches and a certain amount of damage was to be noticed here 
and there. It would seem that water had been everywhere; indeed 
even now not a thing dry could be seen. We stood in water: we 
looked at water; we talked about water; we drank the water; and 
occasionally found good fun in splashing in water. Very soon we 
fitted in perfectly with the wet outlook,—-we were wet. 

Forsaking this recently flooded area, we turned towards Pendle 
by way of Whimberry Clough. - This ‘fairyland’ approach, so 
aptly described by the late Mr. Joe Bates, was truly a wild 
dishevelled sight to-day.- A picture of glorious untidiness. When, 


last week, the Old Hill burst his sides and flung water every-. 


where, the beck in this clough played metry havoc in its headlong 
rush to the lower stream. Great rocks had been loosened from 
the sides and flung about everywhere. Rocks as big as your dining 
table lay around in all positions. Lesser stones by the thousand 
were to be seen, where before there had been only the peat or 
bracken. The great stone flats which form the bed of this 
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particular stream were washed as clean as the northern housewife’s 
stone steps. Cavities could be seen high up the slopes, from which 
the huge rocks had been washed out by the penetrating water. 
The ‘stream was now going quietly down to the vale, as 
though tired and somewhat remorseful after its recent mad 
behaviour. It was a wonderful sight, and more so as we went still 
higher up the clough. These are the rare pictures of wild abandon, 
which those who stay indoors on these wet days usually miss. 

Just here we noticed a narrow stone-way up the slopes on the 
left, somewhat resembling stairs. We wondered in passing, could 
we have at last come upon Mr. Bates’ ‘‘Fairy Steps,’’ which I have 
often searched for. Higher still we came to the huge stone water- 
way which forks steeply from the clough to gain the summit. 

The water is jumping from rock to rock on its way down, and 
again presents to us a rare picture of wild beauty. — 

Before ascending by this watery route, it was decided we tou 
have dinner. 

We retained the perpendicular position whilst eating the 
sandwiches, as there could have been nothing pleasant or desirable 
in reclining on a wet couch, in wet trousers, in this “‘café’’ with 
the ‘‘burst pipes.’’ In fact I soon found it necessary and wise to 
eat on the move, so that for a while I walked around in circles, 
later finding warmth and fun together in the many attempts to hit 
the target of a nearby hanging stone with the many missiles at my 
feet. The lads joined in with zeal and energy, born of a competitive 
spirit. Gravel was soon mixing with the sandwiches as our ‘“‘paws’’ 
became gritty and grimy. Very soon we were over-warm, and the 
game ended. We started to climb up ‘“‘Water Street,’’ and so 
another game started. 

The beck, young and mischievous, showered spray from the 
most unexpected angles; my friends, young and cunning, splashed 
water from more or less expected angles, and in the full enjoyment 
of such antics we reached the top of Pendle once again. 

No distant view to-day; yet we did gain a good picture of the 
effects and remains of the floodings in the fields and moors below. 
The summit itself was, of course, spongy and holding much water. 

Looking towards the inpOse steep sides of Spence Moor, 
great shale-like slides could be seen; they were the result of the 
heavy rains having washed out the bracken by the roots, much of 
which we had seen in the stream below. 

From this vantage point the picture during last week’s cloud- 
bursts and storms must have been magnificent. I found it easy 
to imagine the scene, with the many spouts playing into the dooded 
clough, where the rushing waters overfilled the reservoirs. What 
a rare scene. I would have loved to have been an onlooker, as 
the thunder rolled and the lightning flashed over all. 

We traversed our watery way over the crown to the head of 
Deep Clough. We were desirous of observing the effects here. 
This also must have been a great scene. The sides of this clough, 
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being at all times wet and also very steep, we rather expected some- 
thing drastice to have happened,, as the waters percolated from the 
soft peaty sides. 

As we dwelt on the view from above, it certainly appeared as 

‘though alterations had been taking place, for the slopes seemed to 
have been levelled out to a less severe angle. We descended 
through the deep mud. 

After a long drink from the beck, which is the best water on 
Pendle, we crossed the soaking pastures and so home after a jolly 
fine afternoon. 

The wet clothing, the grime and mud, which are the admission 
price to this great and natural ‘‘art gallery,’’ were soon removed, 
and in warm relaxation we talked of Old Pendle’s changing moods. 
Being a chap of many moods, perhaps therein is the secret of my 
understanding of this noble old hill. 


MALHAM COVE. 


Past boulders of portentous size, 
And cliffs that seemed for aye to rise. 
—Anon. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Clifford had suggested that to-day’s tramp should be in the 
dales over by Malham. Frank, Tom and I, readily adopted the 
suggestion; so that 7 o’clock on this dull morning found us. passing 
by the waterfall at Roughlee, striding swiftly along the metal road 
with an eagerness akin to a tramp on his way to a free feast. Well 
of course, we were truly on our way to the well-laden broad table 
of Mother Nature, and well we knew her sumptuous menu was 
never found wanting. 

There was, too, a spice of adventure in to-day’s programme, 
inasmuch as our plans included that ancient go-as-you-please, 
inexpensive form of locomotion known as ‘‘thumbing.”’ 

In the course of my occupation of the past, which necessitated _ 
long journeys by car and lorry, I have often been the one to offer 
the lift, and now, for the first time, I was to be the one asking the 
favour. How sweet is innocence. 

The need for this much-discussed form of travel was unavoid- 
able in our case to-day, as it was essential to our programme we 
should be in Settle early, and further essential that the distance 
between our starting point and that village should not have to ‘be 
walked. The former, owing to the limited time at our disposal, 
and the latter, owing to the distance of the chosen route and the 
limitation of Shanks’ Pony. IJ was more than mildly interested. 

Blacko Bar, too, was a point ‘of much more interest and. 
importance to-day, for this was the situation where the motorist 
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would pull up, in response to a grimy’ thumb pointed in a line 
with his radiator, offer us a cheery ‘‘Good morning,’ and with a 
smile which would make up for the lack of sunshine, open the car 
doors and invite us to join him as he travelled north; or so I was 
told. Similar visions, I am told, present themselves to people who 
smoke opium. 

We were very warm from the uphill walk when we reached 
the Bar, and the highway at 7-30 a.m. might have been surfaced 
in broken glass so conspicuous was the absence of vehicles. 

There is, of course, no public “bus service on this road at this 
hour, or mostly, any other hour. We turned towards Gisburn, 
but immediately turned again in the direction of Nelson as we heard. 
the sound of a heavy engine in the distance. The road stretched 
beautifully clean and vacant away through Blacko. 

But there was nothing clean about the smoke which belched 
from the mill chimney. 

The engine had been started, the looms were running... We 
laughed and continued north. 

Then it happened, that which the ‘‘thumbing’’ fraternity would 
describe as a miracle or possibly phenomenon, actually occurred. 
The pipe-dream. became tangible, in the form of a small fast car 
overtaking us. Four thumbs jerked as though pulled by a common 
string. 
The car came to a standstill. 

My companions looked expectantly at me. So did the driver. 

He asked, ‘‘How far are you going?”’ 

I said, ‘‘We could do with a lift to Settle.’ 

He was a kind man. His was but a small car. We were four 
and none of us in the bantam class. 

He said, ‘In you get, I am going through Settle.’’ 

We all filed in on top of each other, that is all except six-foot 
Clifford, and at the first attempt only half of him got in. As we 
could not close the door with him in this position, he was, after 
much manipulation, pressed in. As the door closed I thought I 
-saw the sides of the car bend outwards. We started off, and Tom’s. 
elbow landed full on my Adam’s apple. The highway to the north 
has many sharp bends, and at each one I received a fresh jab. 
Actually it would be good training for all-in wrestling. 

The view from the car was varied. Sometimes peaceful and 
charming, and at other times painful as someone’s head swayed 
close to mine and I received another jab. 

The driver and the car both seemed very happy in doing such 
a kind act. 

We steamed into Settie about 8 a.m. As we stepped out the 
car could be seen to be resuming its normal shape. 

Early morning people in the square stared, as though thinking 
the car must have a false bottom. : 

We offered the kindly driver our very sincere thanks, and said 
we hoped to meet him again some day. We had already noted the 
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fact of his being in the social scale level at which it would be in 
bad taste to offer payment. We well know the social code, and 
we. were happy indeed in refraining from hurting our benefactor’s 
feelings. 

We found we were standing outside a café on which was 
written in very large letters OPEN. We tried the door; it was 
locked. The lady said ‘‘We are closed.’’—just an old northern 
custom. 

No wonder our friends from over the sea find our habits and 
our language a little confusing. 

Clifford called to us, and pointed to where another café dis- 
played the inviting ‘‘Open’’ sign. We entered with due caution. 

One woman was cleaning the floor, another the window, and 
the third was standing behind some apple tart, which was on the 
counter. In response to our enquiry, she remarked, after some 
hesitation, “Well, I suppose I can find you a cup of tea.’’? This 
remark was made in the very same manner and tone as might be 
used had we asked for a free meal. The pity of it is this attitude 
is not an infrequent one, but becoming fairly general amongst 
caterers in,many places. 

However, our good sense of humour often saves the situation, 
and this morning we tendered a very humble ‘‘Thank you’’ and 
were seated. That’s the manner these people enjoy; humility, a 
sort of nervous humility in the customer. It would appear on 
occasions, the correct attitude is to creep up to the counter and, 
in the manner of a pet dog, sit up and beg. But to walk in, merely 
on the assumption that being a café, they may sell food, is usually 
fatal. After long practice on how to enter a café, one becomes 
cautious and learns not to smile on entering, so that eventually 
the humble and meek appearance is easily adopted, and service 
is then assured. 

Should the appearance of the café from the outside indicate 
little as to its ‘“‘class,’’ one learns in time to estimate the meal price 
from the various implements set on the dining table for use in 
eating one’s food. For instance, should a sweet young maid 
appear, and start to set some delicate-iooking china on the table, 
and particularly should she show signs of long training in the ‘‘art’’ 
of table serving, one should think seriously about staying or, better 
still, about leaving. Their training may not be of much use to 
your empty innards, yet it has to be paid for, along with the wafer- 
like bread which you have hungrily devoured. It is just as well, 
in the interests of your financial stability, and if the way be clear, 
to leave the place quietly, before the food is served. 

Then again, the number of “‘tools’’ set for use in eating is 
often a very good guide as to what the price may be. One knife 
and a handy-looking table-spoon is a reliable indication in the 
direction of a reasonable charge, and a good helping of what may 
be in appearance a doubtful concoction, yet very filling and 
satisfying. It is a very useful thing to learn to estimate in this 
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manner, as it has the great advantage of enabling one to leave 
before things develop too far. 

Clifford is somewhat of an authority on this form of assessing. 
It was he who gave us the very useful information that the use of 
“‘Apostle’’ spoons is a fairly infallible pointer to a five shilling 
charge. 

We are fast developing our knowledge to a fine art, and can 
now almost estimate a meal price from one brief glance as we enter. 
Sometimes the unexpected happens, and upsets all one’s careful 
calculations. As on this particular morning in Settle. 

After the lady had. finished dusting there was a sound of 
breaking glass, and looking round, we saw the other woman had 
let fall an expensive glass shelf, which lay in scattered fragments 
on the floor. As though by magic the elderly proprietoress 
appeared from nowhere, and with her fingers pressing her lips and 
a look on her face as though the whoie window had fallen in, 
exclaimed in horror, ‘‘You haven’t broken it?’’. She was staring 
at the strewn glass and we thought her question rather needless. 
At this moment she observed us, and I saw the look of horror 
slowly leave her face, and a rather suggestive smile appear. 

These are the occasions on which no amount of experience 
can be of help. 

We were in the trap with the door shut. Silently we were all 
thinking in the same direction. We should have felt easier had 
that expensive accident occurred after we had paid the bill. 

We had not been in the café more than ten minutes when, 
as I was sinking my teeth into a second helping of apple tart, a 
female voice spoke and asked, ‘‘Would we leave now, as they 
wanted to clean the place?”’ 

We paid the bill and departed. The shelf could not have 
been a very expensive one. 

Now our walk proper commences, and Clifford having been 
on-the fells to the east on a previous occasion, led the way, and a 
very delightful way too. 

Although in its initial stages I feared he was taking us through 
the back door of a newly-built house and out at the front. How- 
ever he deviated in the nick of time, remarking very casually that 
this estate of houses was not here on his former visit. Clifford 
tends in the direction of nonchalance, which tendency can be an 
asset or an awkward liability according to the circumstances. 

Our way led up the hill, which branches off the road north of 
Settle and winds its way into the village of Langcliffe. 

’Tis a charming old world place, and we tarried awhile to 
admire its peaceful setting. 

- It has pride also in its village green, a rare sight in these days 
of concrete traffic round-abouts. 

The road continues very steeply, and we look back to admire 
the rear view, so often missed by many walkers. Away beyond 
the Ribble valley the curtains of low cloud are seen slowly rising 
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from the western horizon, revealing to our sight the great fell 
ranges by Bowland. Elsewhere all is overcast and little is to be 
seen of the high fells in our direction. We would have liked to 
explore further the many caves we entered hereabouts, but the 
wet conditions and our lack of time and suitable clothing forbade 
any such adventure. Instead we proceeded on our way by the 
narrow track over Langcliffe Scar. __ 

Black Hill is on our ieft, as, after having a few times lost our 
narrow, waterlogged track, we came down on to the wider track 
which runs north-west to Stainforth and south-east to Malham. 

Desiring to gain a closer view of Malham Tarn, the road was 
crossed and we proceeded north-east to pass the disused smelt 
mill, and so came up on to the road which leads past the Tarn on 
its way to the distant Kilnsey Moor. 

_ The road which skirts the water at its northern point would 
have given a much closer view, yet it was agreed we should sample 
such at a future date. ; 

' Turning east we passed a house on our left and came to where 
the stream rar south from the Tarn. 

A path follows to a point where the stream quite suddenly 
disappears into the ground completely and is to be seen no more. 
This particular spot is known as the Sinks, and if you have ever 
pulled out the plug from your own kitchen sink you will know why. 

It would seem the beck re-appears at the Cove and passes 
through Malham, yet Clifford informs us this is not so, as has been 
proved by water colouring tests. 

It is all very interesting indeed and provides material for 
“conversation as we keep on a southerly course towards Malham 
Cove. We are of course in the midst of the limestone country, 
and the white crags and outcrops are to be seen everywhere. I 
am reminded much of the countryside at Warton and Silverdale 
above Carnforth. That is until we gain nearer approach to the 
Cove, where the outlook is truly one of savage beauty. ‘Limestone 
under your feet, and even under your head if you are not wary, 
limestone high above, and on ali sides. The White Canyon I 
should name it, for the approach is in the form of a narrow gorge 
with high, steep sides, like white cliffs. 

Once again we are indebted to Clifford for the interesting 
information that this rock passage is actually the former course of 
a stream, which flowed through many years ago. 

Our progress is very slow as we halt to look up.at the many 
cave entrances to be seen in the limestone. 

_ It is decided we should at some future date spend an enjoyable 
day exploring around here. , 
‘Coming to where the whole ground underfoot is formed of 


huge flat white slabs, which have the appearance of a monster. 


jig-saw disturbed as by a subterranean movement, we find our- 
selves standing on the roof of Malham Cove, and in a marvellous 
position to view the distant landscape. a 
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The Cove consists of a great perpendicular crescentic rock 
formation, some 300 ft. in height, and forms a recess in the mighty 
slope on to Ewe Moor. 

Malham village seen now immediately below, is sheltered by 
the ‘‘formation’’ from the northern winds. 

Frank and Tom approach the rim on the lookout for a-way 
of descent. Clifford points out the great danger involved, and 
they rejoin us, as we follow a track which leads us around and on 
to a much safer angle. Even so, great care and caution had to 
be exercised as we negotiated a bend. Hob nails and limestone 
do not form an ideal partnership. 

Descending now through the pastures, it can be seen how, 
actually, very little soil covers the limestone at any place, and a 
plough around here would be about as useful as a-tooth-pick. 

The path leads us to the stream, which has its source in the 
depths under the rock, and one could be forgiven for concluding 
it was the same water which passed from sight at the Sinks above. 
Yet Clifford is confident in his assertion to the contrary. 

From here we look back now and behold our first full-on view 
of this great naked formation. 

It is a picture of awe-inspiring magnificence, a scene over 
which is clearly written, Savage Nature in the raw. Truly is one 
‘‘dead’’ who fails to be deeply stirred by such sumptuous splendour. 

I think of the tiny flowers I saw up there amidst the rocks; 
the hare-bell and the scarlet pimpernel. 

Such delicacy amidst such might, truly the lamb and the lion 
dwelling in peace together. 

I walked, in deep meditation, with my companions into 
Malham. 

Frank is very keenly desirous of a return visit, as are the rest 
of us; we shall be back very soon, I have little doubt. 

The feast has been most satisfying, in respect of the mind, 
yet another feast is now sought as hunger makes itself felt, in a 
way which indicates we have walked long without food. 

Crossing the’ beck by way of the old stone footbridge we 
observed the café, and I knocked on the closed door. 

It was opened by a young man. With the caution afore- 
mentioned, yet with the daring of a ripe and neglected hunger, I 
asked for food. He looked out, asked ‘“‘How many?’’ hesitated 
again, then said “‘I have only egg and bacon.’’ Which remark 
sounded to we four like an invitation to the Mayoral Banquet of 
the City of London. We accepted and seated ourselves at the large 
table. 

Whilst awaiting the meal, we read a small leaflet in the form 
of a brochure, which said the owners were here to give service in 
the way of accommodation and food. Very good, champion; but 
then, why the silly, hesitant manner when they open the door? 

They have the food, they need the customers to eat it. 
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‘We have the hunger, and the money which shall pay for its 
appeasing. 

When will these pillars of convention learn not to associate always 
the wherewithal to purchase a meal, with white collars, jewelled 
tiepins, creased slacks, and a “By gad, Sir’’ tongue? 

The egg and bacon duly arrived, that great blessing, bestowed 
by a benevolent Providence on café proprietors. I wonder some- 
times would they all go out of business were the hens to cease 
laying for a year or so. 

I had suggested they shouid put a sack or a newspaper in front 
of Tom whilst he dined. My desire to be helpful was smilingly 
ignored. Thus they had only themselves to blame, when later I 
administered a well-timed rabbit punch on his neck whilst he was 
enjoying a drink from his teacup. The tea, interrupted as it were 
in its noisy course, took a wrong turning at the fork near Tom’s 
tonsils, and a great splutter and a spraying of tea was the result. 
It is unfortunate that such trivial things should bring so many and 
varied noises out of him, and we often find it very embarrassing. 

I noticed Clifford signalling across the table. He held up four 
fingers. He had been busy assessing. 

Frank coughed a little and I thought Tom’s face turned a pale 

reen. 
: Iateon. There was, as yet, no sign of any ‘‘Apostle’’ spoons. 

There was now a tendency to eat fast, lest one should lose 
on the deal. 

I mentioned a book I owned dealing with table etiquette, which 
was rather unfortunate, as Frank pointed to the sugar spoon in my 
cup and my elbow on Tom’s plate, and asked “Why not read it?” 
As usual, the table was as bare as Mother Hubbard’s cupboard 
when we asked for the bill, and although Tom winced as though 
in pain, Clifford seemed delighted on finding his estimate arrived 
at, so early in the meal, had proved correct. 

The proprietor appeared relieved when we paid, amazed when 
we tipped, and grateful when we departed. 

Whatever conclusion he came to about us, he was probably 
a long way wrong. No matter; it was a good meal. 

I should think just here is about the prettiest part of this old 


-hamlet, and we did not leave hurriedly, but dwelt awhile on the 


soothing serenity by the beck. 

Passing the Youth Hostel, our way lies through the ‘‘com- 
mercial centre’ and out on to the Kirkby-Malham road. 

It is about 2 o’clock. We are refreshed and we put on a 
smart pace. 

Clifford I think it was who produced an apple. It was an 
apple with a hard centre, which was a delightful change after some 
of the fruit of doubtful vintage which my companions had carried 
around of late. 

Later, Tom, intent on showing some reciprocation, brought 
forth an ancient and well squashed Mars bar. He borrowed my 
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knife. He carefully cut the bar in half. Then in reckless and 
quixotic abandon, shared one half between us three. 
: “Tis with such, fate-has ordained IJ shall be associated. 

I must read that famous J. B. Priestley book some day. 

My impression of Kirkby Malham may be wrong, but on 
arriving at this grand and quaint hamlet I sensed a dignified 
aloofness, as though having no desire to be reckoned with its better 
‘known neighbour. A sort of Lytham-St. Annes and Blackpool 
complex. 

I saw neither sign indicating ‘‘Teas,’’ ‘‘Hot Water’’ or ‘‘Café.’’ 

The place is pleasingly refreshing. 

The notice board was greatly revealing in offering an insight 
as to the manners and customs of the populace. We read it with 
much interest. It announced in simple yet forthright expression 
as unde! : 

““THE POST OFFICE WILL BE CLOSED UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE.”’ 

Another sheet read, ‘“‘VACANCY FOR SUB-POSTMASTER OR 
POSTMISTRFSS.”’ 

Yet another regretfully announced, ‘“‘THERE WILL BE NO 
FURTHER DELIVERY Of NEWSPAPERS. NEWSPAPERS WILL IN 
FUTURE BE LEFT IN THE BOX IN THE CHURCHYARD PORCH. 

IT IS HOPED EVERYONE WILL CO-OPERATE AND MAKE REGULAR 
PAYMENT TO MRS....... i 

Which seemed very helpful to nocturnal spirits and the good 
folk of Kirkby Malham alike. Along with these notices, which 
read as though taken from a rgth century village board, was one 
which brought us from dreamy reverie, back into the noisy ballyhoo 
of modern times. It announced, 

‘““PICTURES AT AIRTON’’ 

“CARMEN MIRANDA”’ 

IN —.— — 
SEATS, gd. AND Is. 6d. 
““WE GUARANTEE THE SAME PICTURES AS SHOWN IN THE CITY 
CINEMAS.”’ 

_ It would seem the changing times are more truly and markedly 
reflected on the village Notice Board than in any other mirror of 
passing life. 

As we leave by the bridge over Kirkby Beck, a stile shows 
entrance to the wood, through which a narrow and muddy path 
leads very steeply, so that in a few moments we are standing only 
a few yards from the Church, yet well above it. 

We find a great delight in the very peaceful view of the scene 
at our feet. The wild, savage magnificence of the fells, gives 
place to the pastoral quiet beauty of the truly English village scene. 
Of such changing splendour is our moving picture made up, as 
in our long walks we pass from one scene to another. In such fine 
simplicity do we find the great joy which is the reward of our 
strenuous endeavours. 

Continuing up to and along the lower end of Scosthrop Moor, 
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we rest awhile at the highest point before descending into Otterburn, 
and take our last look backwards to the scene around Malham. 

Gordale Scar and Malham Cove are in full view, as are the 
many other high fells, and the whole presents a wondrous 
panoramic picture. More to the east, Sharp Haw rises clear 
above, displaying its spike-like summit. We agree to visit Sharp 
Haw in the near future. Hereabouts our way takes us through 
many gates, and we honour Tom by appointing him ‘“‘KEEPER OF 
THE GATES.’’ Tom’s remarks after fastening the fifth and very 
awkward one rather suggested he appreciated neither the appoint- 
ment nor the alleged honour attached thereto. 

The beck which winds through Otterburn shows evidence of 
its recent frolic, and the abnormal high water mark is still to be 
seen on the banks. 

Otterburn is as lovely as any place we have visited, and 
appears very shy as it almost hides in the many tall trees. 

It is but a cluster of old dwellings, by which we pass on to 
the ancient bridge. None of these hamlets appear to have known 
visitation from the gigantic and ugly vandal, ‘‘SpoLIATION.”’ 

The Great Sprrit retains His “‘ nursery,’’ and reigns, undis- 
turbed, unmolested, over all. 

Leaving this retreat from the madding crowd we follow the 
beck a short distance south-east, then strike south by the plantations 
on Coniston Moor. This route brings us down on to the busy 
Hellifield-Skipton highway, on which we tarry not, but cross 
immediately on to the climb over by Snear Hill. 

It was on this part of our journey we came upon the inevitable 
bull. We were just topping a rise, myself in the lead, when I 
came face to face with Billie. He stared at we four in great 
surprise. He appeared more interested than annoyed. Then he 
approached, bowing us a welcome to his otherwise deserted domain. 

We fled in wild and disorderly retreat to gain the safety of 
the wood. He still showed interest and continued to stare, yet 
made no attempt to follow us. Had he chased us we should have 
had no chance to avoid his rush. 

It would seem there is some compensation in our motley 
appearance, as the shock from such had stunned the beast into 
frozen inactivity. There is safety also in keeping to recognised 
paths: We continued our journey with more caution. 

A triangular stone.on a height on our left implies a good view 
may be obtained of the surrounding country. Climbing up to it 
we were duly rewarded, for the land around fell away and left 
clear to sight the distant horizons. The clouds which throughout 
the day had been very low had lifted somewhat, so that we had 
now a better view. 

The scene to the west and north-west represented one of those 
rare slides which are occasionally shown from the ‘‘magic lantern’”’ 
of the Great Artist. The heavy sky was slowly lifting from this 
horizon in the manner of a stage curtain; the limelights were 
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full on the white-lit stage, in the form of the rays radiating down 
from a hidden sun behind the dark canopy. 

It was an opening scene of matchless splendour, and became 
enlarged as the curtain was slowly raised. 

The scenic effects were gigantic and rose from the dood-lit 
stage in noble and magnificent eminence. The great dais was the 
largest we had ever seen, and the whole of the Hodder Vale over 
towards Bowland was in comparative gloom, and was as the great 
amphitheatre, from which all other life looked on. 

The whole scene appeared complete when, as we watched in 
mute and deep admiration, the angle of one of the rays. altered 
a little and bathed the very distant Fairsnape in a golden light. 

Quite a different outlook is offered on the southern horizon, 
where the sky above Boulsworth Hill is black, into which an 
ominous red has mingled. It was of a similar colour to that which 
a child might produce when idly playing with brush, water and 
paintbox. It was rather weird and contrasted strangely with the 
western brightness. Our position was far away from the dull red 
or the lighter tints, and our own immediate canopy showed definite 
signs of leaking; so that we get a move on towards the low ields, 
and soon we came to a café. 

Having done a good few hours’ walking since noon, much of it 
being in the exerting nature of “‘hedging and dyking,’’ we were 
heartily desirous of a good wholesome meal. As our place of call 
announced in many ways to the world at large it was a “‘Café,”’ 
we entered and politely asked the lady for food. 

She said, ‘“‘I can boil you an egg.’’ JUMPING JEAKAPUSS! 
so could I if I had one, so could my wife, so could my eleven-year- 
old daughter, so could anyone. We decided to treat ourselves to 
a change, a little variety in diet, we turned awkward, we upset the 
whole routine of the place, we threw a spanner into the smooth 
runnings cogs, we said we'd have them poached. 

Tom asked for his done hard. The lady must have forgot 
which to do hard, so she served them all hard; or maybe it was an 
act of revenge. Whichever way it was, I never clapped eyes on 
a more miserable looking dish in my many travels. The hen that 
Jaid the egg could have served it better. ; 

The proprietor looked as miserable as my egg, and I wondered 
was he perforce condemned to a perpetual egg diet. 

‘Our tea was as weak as the water in any hospital, and when 
Tom, whose voice could never be reduced to a whisper, even 
though a towel be stuck in his mouth, loudly announced someone 
had put tea-leaves in this hot water, the said proprietor did not 
look any happier. 

The evening gloom was around when we departed, it was 
raining, and the whole world seemed asleep as we walked down 
a narrow lane. This was a little unfortunate, as, according to our 
planning, this was where we again resorted to the ‘‘thumbing’’ 
method of travel. Not being the type to sit and wait, Micawber- 
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like by the roadside, we buttoned up our coats, joined the main 
road, and strode South. 

One or two vehicles overtook us, from which the drivers either 
looked at us in great curiosity or in haughty contempt. 

It would appear that most of them were of the class who write 
to the newspapers complaining about ‘‘These modern vagabonds 
-of the road,’’ for ne’er a one stopped. 

It was quite dark and now raining heavily as we passed 
through Gisburn and started the long climb towards Nelson. 

As oft before, we set a very fast pace and kept in single file, 
there being no footpath along this busy highway. 

‘As the cars and lorries drove by, ignoring us, it was very 
obvious there was to be no repetition of the early morning miracle. 

We did not blame them, for any driver who picked us up in 
his headlights on this dirty, black night, could readily be forgiven 
if, in the interest of personal safety, he felt that discretion was the 
better part of valour. 

I had yet to learn how strongly the ‘‘thumbers”’ rely not on 
the general rule, but rather on the exception. 

The exception in this case, being the rule. This was proved, 
somewhat belatedly, as we were approaching the light ahead at 
the Greystones Inn. 

A car overtook us and, in response to our very indifferent 
signal, as we were getting near home, stopped a few yards ahead. 

A cheerful driver, accompanied by his wife, invited us to 
climb in. All four of us in the rear. It was a small car, and we 
looked suggestively at Clifford. After all, it was only a matter 
of a mile to Blacko Bar. 

Clifford climbed in first. : 

I got in last and, feeling my feet on something soft, I moved 
them, and later my hob-nail prints could be seen on Tom’s cheek. 
Somewhere on my left I heard muffled protestations from Frank. 

It appeared Clifford was sitting on him... .. I have referred 
before to Clifford’s nonchalance. 

' The car lifted itself from the ground and moved slowly away. 

The driver, it seemed, had himself done some “thumbing’’ in 
days past, and thus he was an understanding chap. 

I heard a little of his experiences on the one or two ‘occasions 
one of my friends removed his elbow from off my ear. 


Unravelling ourselves We proceeded to disentangle from the ° 


car at Blacko Bar. 

Thinking we were all out, I put my foot against the piece of 
white ‘cloth which lay partly on the floor of the car and partly 
outside, and hooked it clear, in order to close the car door. 

It was a little unfortunate that the white cloth happened to 
be Tom’s shorts, with him still inside them. 

__ it was very dark and still raining heavily as we bid our kindly 
driver and his wife ‘‘Thank you”’ and “‘Good night,’’ to cross the 
road and walk down to Roughlee. : 
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Our lower limbs were in the very soaking condition to which 
we have recently become accustomed, as home was reached about 
9-39 p-m.; yet our happy spirits were quite undamped;. our day 
had been one of joy following joy. What a lot that means. 
“Joy following jcy throughout a whole day.’’ How many folks in 
this world of make-believe and boredom can truly say the same, 
‘ere they lay down on a restless bed this night? Not a great many. 
Very sincerely do I wish there were more. 

Kath soon had hot tea in front of us, so that, surrounded by 
good companions at the table, my dogs and the two cats vying 
with each other to gain my attention as they lay on the hearth, all 
was well with our world. 


HIKING—HITCH-HIKING. 


This comparatively recent form of free travel, has been and 
still is the cause of much strong comment. 

In its commonly accepted meaning it is in my opinion deserv- 
ing of strong condemnation. But what most of the critics fail to 
do is to distinguish as between the person in this class and the 
genuine walker who seeks a “‘ lift’ for quite legitimate reasons; 
as a well-known Doctor of Philosophy would say, “ It all depends, 
of course, what we mean by Hitch-Hiking.”’ 

In the “‘ Clarion Ramblers’ ’’ 1951-2 book, Mr. G. H. B. 
Ward has recorded some very useful notes with regard to the 
etymology of the word “‘ hike ’’; quoting at length from the works 
of the late Joseph Wright, M.A., PH.D., D.C.L., the word is shown 
as having varied meaning throughout the counties of England; 
namely, ‘‘ to jolt,’ “a swing,’ ‘ to hoist,’’ ‘‘ to throw,” “ to 
toss, as by a bull or cow,’’ “‘ to snatch away,’’ and so on. No- 
where in its sense as an old English word does it mean or even 
refer to walking. Mr. Ward points to Joseph Wright as an in- 
disputable authority on the subject of dialect, so that it can be 
taken without fear of contradiction that the term “‘ hitch-hike ”’ 
has no connection with English vocabulary. 

The Concise Oxford Dictionary gives its source as American 
and without doubt this is correct. 

So much for its etymology. 

Now let us proceed to look closely and without prejudice into 
its practice. Mr. Ward is under no illusion in his own mind; he 
has, in fact, some very strong opinions on the matter; the “‘ hitch- 
hiker ”’ in the record mentioned, is a young parasite, “‘ hanger-on,”’ 
““ sponger,’’ etc., a ‘‘ dodger of ’bus and train fares,’’ who boasts of 
getting ‘‘ summat for nowt.” 

Now if our gentle critic refers to the type who awake from 
hibernation about a fortnight later than the tortoise, and having 
donned the “‘ garb of many colours ’’ board a ‘bus to the nearest 
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highway there to start the ‘ thumbing business,’’ I agree with him 
wholeheartedly. Usually they can at once be detected -by. their 
astonishing garb; many are the hues to be seen from crown to 
ankle, whilst usually a pair of white socks and low suede shoes 
finish off the gaudy mess. Later, as the season develops, the 
detection is made easier still by the limited vocabulary of this 
species; it would appear they have a partiality for the words, 
“lorry,’’ “‘ car,’’ topping lift,’? and the repetition of the word 
“ Dlister.’’ 

They look ridiculous and are themselves to blame for the ribald 
comments of the country folk. By various types of four-wheeled 
transport a lift is obtained from point to point, from 
to Kendal, to Windermere, to Grasmere, to Keswick, to Penrith, 
to Kirkby Lonsdale, or similar routes, in other parts. 

Walking! Not on your life; the whole idea of the jaunt is. 
to avoid walking; no, they are something akin to the midges, flies, 
etc.; they are nuisances peculiar to warm weather; the one difference 
being in that I understand the winged creatures perform some use- 
ful purpose in the process of evolution. 

This I think is fair criticism, for they do as a clan, constitute 
a nuisance in many ways; yet I cannot agree that they are a source 
of annoyance to the motorist for I fail to see how a person driving 
along at so many miles per hour, can be subjected to molestation 
by a person standing by the roadside. 

I have driven lorries and cars over a long number of years. 
and have yet to be annoyed by a walker; I have, on the other 
hand, given plenty of “‘ lifts’ to both walker and cyclist. 

Should a gaily coloured specimen desire a lift, and the driver 
desires to refuse, then what’s to stop him? He merely drives on, 
doesn’t he? } 

Now let us take a look at the other type of “‘ lift thumber,”’ 
the legitimate type, as one might say; chaps like myself and my 
many walking pals. 

. _We desire to enjoy a good walk well north of our own vicinity. 
Looking up the bus or train schedules it is found that there is 
nothing going our way. Oh, yes, I can assure you this often 
occurs. Mostly we have to return home the same day, so that oft 
on a winter morn we arise at. around five o’clock in the hope of 
being many miles away by breakfast time. Our planned route 
of walking may be some twenty miles away; yet no ’bus, no train: 
all right, we are left with two alternatives, namely, to forget the 
pleasing prospect or “‘ thumb a lift ’’ from the early morning driver. 

In this manner we arrive at our starting point, and we are 
grateful for small mercies, as is shown when we clamber on to a 
wet lorry in the cold of a January morn. 

Many times I have known when a driver of car or lorry has 
pulled up quite voluntarily and invited us aboard; many of these 
folk are or have been, walkers themselves, and thus understand 
the difficulties we are sometimes faced with; it is, of course, possible 
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they are able to distinguish between a walker and a “‘ butterfly.’’ 
No, there is a deal of difference between a ‘‘ hitch-hiker ”’ as such, 
and a chap who is a country lover in all seasons, asking and/or 
accepting a kindness on the open road; the former is characteristic 
of an ambiguously progressive century, whilst the latter is 
characteristic of ages-old chivalry. : 

Well, there it is; we should learn to distinguish the one from 
the other; in an ever changing age it is easy to arrive at wrong 
conclusions; a few years back we stood and ‘‘ gawped ’”’ when a 
petrol-driven vehicle came along; nowadays folk stand ‘‘ gawping ”’ 
on seeing a chap following the natural pursuit of walking. 

Because of my deep affection for our homely dialect, I abhor 
the steady infiltration of foreign phrases; I regard the word “‘ hitch- 
hiking ’’ as I do the practice, with strong detestation; but I don't 
think there is much we can do about it, for it seems to be as much 
a part of these crazy times as is cheap literature, tinned music, 
and tinned food. 


A CURE FOR ’FLU. 


““ New every morning is the love 
Our wakening and uprising prove, 
Through sleep and darkness safely brought, : 
Restored to life and power and thought.’’ : ' 
—Keble. 


SEPTEMBER. 


A brief and very accurate description of to-day’s weather i 
would be to write it rained and rained and rained. The only other 
additions necessary being it blew and blew and blew. Len, who 
goes in the Army in a few days, had popped in this week-end, in 
the hope of joining me on a fell walk. 

In a way, he had called in order to complete his training before 
undertaking the tough routine associated with the Guards. I my- 
self had been suffering the depressing effects of a ’flu attack these 
last few days, and the catarrhal symptoms, along with the pains 
in the legs, were still hanging around, as though loth to leave me. 

Young Jack turned up, breezy as the weather. My friends 
reminded me of my repeated assertions with regard to fell-walking, 
and the beneficial effects. 

I looked out towards old Pendle; he had his hood on, dark 
and heavy. The rain was beating on the windows, driven by a 
powerful south-west wind; the clouds were low everywhere. There 
was a good fire in the grate, the room was warm and snug. _ Jessica 
Lofthouse’s ‘‘ Three Rivers ’’ on the arm of my comfortable chair. 

I looked out again at old Pendle; he had donned his cape; only 
his lower half was to be seen; I sensed his mocking challenge. My ' 
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heavy boots, greasy with oil, awaiting my pleasure, were soon 
donned, the ever-ready ’sac was taken from its hook, and with my 
waterproof buttoned tightly around me, I took up the challenge. 
We encountered no one as we passed by Barley Green on the 
track above the Filter House. Light, and occasionally heavy, 
branches were to be seen strewn about the fields and across the lane, 


showing evidence of the effects of the gale, as Mother Nature 


attended to her autumn pruning. 

Approaching the foot of the hill near Deep Clough, it was felt 
the ascent by way of the quarry face would offer perhaps a spice 
of adventure on this very rough morning, so that we made our way 
towards the black and rain-lashed rocks. Part way up, the wind 
force caught our position in powerful gale gusts, and all conversation 
ceased, as full concentration was called for in our endeavours to 
traverse this steep and slippery route. At one time when the wind 
was particularly strong, it flung me against a huge stone, and I 
lay flat awhile. 

I knew old Pendle was having a great and happy time in his 
antics, and I knew how to handle him. ; 

When he tired for a moment, I nipped over the shoulder 
nearby, and, somewhat sheltered, continued upwards. I observed 
Len and Jack spread out about fifty yards to my left. Len is a 
six-footer, and his long strides were making short work of the 
climb, as he moved swiftly (at times) upwards. 

It was obvious from his grin, Jack was having the time of his 
life in more senses than one. The long gas-cape he wore billowed 
out like a balloon, and sometimes he appeared as part of the hill- 
side until I noticed his bare head bobbing about. 

More powerful yet did the wind make itself felt as we neared 
the top, and many times I was forced from the direction I was 
using. 

I noticed the diminishing ’flu symptoms as I struggled on, 
and I cared not a rap, for all the tricks old Pendle and the 
“weather chap ’’ combined, might produce. We gained the 
summit, and headed towards the Beacon. 

If the climb could be said to have been a struggle, then now 
it became a battle. The full force of the gale, carrying, it seemed, 
a goodly part of the distant sea, appeared to mass itself against 
us three, in a mad and determined endeavour to blow us off the 
hill and even across the valley into the far Yorkshire dales. 

The rain beat on our faces, and stung like pellets. No child 
could possibly have withstood such conditions. It would seem, 


in retrospect, the foreign germs were blown clean out of my head, - 


my blood stream, and from any odd corner they may have been 
lurking, for that wind searched me everywhere. It was in an all- 
fired hurry, and did not trouble to go round, but went straight 
through. 

I believe the same rain which lashed my left ribs passed 
straight through and soaked my right arm. The whole hill-top 
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appeared to be annoyed about something, and created a great 
hullabaloo. Jack and I have many times been here in similar 
conditions, yet we felt we had never before experienced them quite 
so severe. Maybe so, or perhaps we have forgotten the rough 
times of former days. In the constant repetition of rough walks 
one forgets the apparent worst. 

At the Beacon, Jack made several futile attempts to stand 
statue-like on the triangulation stone; Len succeeded for a coupie 
of seconds ere he was blown off as though he were a paper bag. 

Yes, we were all having an uproarious time. The weather 
chap—Old Pendle, the rain, the wind and we three. Clamour, 
bustle and revelry everywhere. Later, as we crossed Great Coppy 
moor, and gained the Downham road, the talk got around to water- 
proofs. We were all three wet through. 

I personally have had long experience of outdoors and have 
sampled all forms of wet-resisting garments. 

In the class of garment which is not rubberised, but is a self- 
sealing or proofed cloth, one is free from condensation; yet I fear 
it cannot be said one is assured of protection from any wet weather, 
other than showers. J am wearing at present a recently purchased, 
expensive walking jacket made of double texture cloth, and on each 
occasion when worn in heavy rain, I have known a soaking. 

The rubberised garment will keep the rain from getting through 
a fair while, yet suffers the disadvantage of condensation, from 
which I have often known the discomfort of wet under- 
garments . . . . Thus you takes your choice as to which is 
the most comfortable and inexpensive manner of becoming wet 
through. 

I remember one chap, who had been over Pendle with me 
twice on successive wet days, saying the best thing to do if one 
contemplated walking with me regularly, was to stand up to the 
neck in the water butt before leaving home, and in such a manner 
create a condition which no amount of rain could worsen. 
“* Becoming climatised,’’ he said. By the time our quick pace 
brought us into Downham we had thrashed the subject of clothing 
fairly well, and come to the damp conclusion that as regards pro- 
tection from rain when walking the fells—well, there “‘ aint no 
sitch thing.’’ 

The heavier oilskins of the mariners are, of course, ruled out 
on the grounds of weight. We shall have to wait in patience, until 
the scientists have time to turn from the destructive research into 
atom bombs and the many life-destroying weapons of warfare, and 
give a little attention to the peaceful pursuits of our way of life. 

Umbrellas were first used about 750 B.c., since when science 
has given us little in the direction of waterproofing. Yet much 
progress has been made in the direction of the creation of diabolical 
instruments and weapons for the mutilation of the eternal potential 
enemy. 
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Let us rejoice, and in grateful remembrance of the scientists 
B.C., stick the umbrella across the rucksack, even though it be 
wrecked by the gale on yonder wild fell. 

It would seem all the people of Downham are indoors on this 
wet Sabbath, and no doubt their thoughts are far away from the 
subject of waterproofs and the “‘ idiots ’’ who should be voluntarily 
needing them in order to find a joy in crossing Pendle, “‘ i’ sitch 
weather.’’ We enter the cottage, and after surmounting the initial 
discomfort of being seated in wet pants, we are soon drinking good 
hot “‘ tay,’’ which serves to warm us through, even reaching, after 
a while, to the seat of the trouble. Meat and mustard serve as. 
fuel for stoking, and with the “‘ central heating’ all aglow, we 
relax awhile in comparative comfort. 

Sooner than is our usual practice, we bid adieu and file out, 
into the wind and rain-swept village street. It is still deserted. 
Not even a car in sight. 

Dear! dear! How early the hibernation this year. 

We did observe one chap near the bridge, who was struggling 
with the wind and the rain, whilst frantically trying to persuade 
a jammed zip fastener to continue up to his neck. We told him 
we knew of a mechanic in Barley, with which helpful suggestion 
he seemed none too pleased. 

His opinions of zips and certain inventors were no doubt 
bordering on the slanderous, as the cape enfolded his head and 
blotted out this village scene of turbulent September. 

There was a change in the weather as we entered a deserted 
pasture, itrained heavier . . . . yet we were in jolly spirits. 

Fun and warmth were our reward and our pleasure, as we 
often came to where the stream had gone all wayward and aban- 
doned its usual confines, causing the ground to become waterlogged. 
We may suffer occasional discomfort, yet never discomfiture. 

We have had ample cause to ponder and to wonder during 
this wet summer and autumn, was man really meant to be a dry- 
land animal after all, or had there been some dreadful evolutionary 
blunder? 

Our homeward route continued by various pastures and un- 
charted waters, past rain-spoilt harvest fields and into Ravens Holme 
Clough. Here the stream was in truly gay mood as it jostled its 
merry way over rock and through reed down to the much-swollen 
Ribble. 

Climbing out of the glen, this picturesque scene of wild 
turbulency, we join the hard road by Lane Ends. In spite of the 
bleak position of this four-way junction, we tarry a moment, to 
take a look around. No distant view, just cloud and driving rain; 
‘* Barrenness everywhere,’’ some would say; nothing of the kind. 
There is no beauty in barrenness. Yet here is beauty in plentiful 
measure. 

Beauty in the rise of Great Coppy towards Pendle; beauty and 
majesty in the great hill itself; beauty in the movement of the 
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hare, as it moves swiftly across Annel moor towards the bareiy- 
discernible Wheathead. 

The incomparable beauty of the wild fells. True it is, the 
finest and the most glorious of all beauty is in the realm of the 
wild and uncultivated. 

The beauty of the wild flowers, the honeysuckle, the rose, the 
buttercup, the daisy, a field of flowing poppies or marguerites. 
The primrose in the dell, the bluebell, the harebell, the scarlet 
pimpernel. What garden or parkland can equal these in colourful, 
unrestrained glory? 

What of the beauty of the wild song, of the wind—the tempest 
as it passes through the trees in the glen. Or the beauty of the 
lightning as it flashes in the black canopy over yonder hill. 

The loveliness of the hurrying, white-crested ripples on the 
Black Moss reservoirs. The beauty of the flowing moor grass, 
caught in the full force of the wind. The rare beauty of the snow- 
covered Forest of Pendle, as one looks down from Pendle in the 
quiet calm of a January morn. 

A farmer passed by, driving a dilapidated truck, laden with a 
few dejected-looking sheep. He was peering closely through a 
murky windscreen. Methinks he saw little of beauty anywhere, 
least of all in we three. ‘ : 

Crossing the moor by Windy Harbour, by muddy banks and 
slippery stone stiles, we come round by Stang Laithe, through the 
meadow, and home for tea, dry clothes and the fireside. The sun 
peeped out over Ogden Clough. A grand day from many points 


of view, a day of learning things new, amongst which is a “ cure 
for the ’flu.’’ 


PEN-Y-GHENT, HESLEDEN AND LITTONDALE. 


. .-The whirr of a grouse with its guttural alarm, 
And the curlew’s clear note serves to heighten the charm. . . 


SEPTEMBER. 


When Allan’s father kindly offered to take Cliff and me as far 
as Stainforth in his 8 h.p. van, we felt it was too good a chance 
to miss, and the offer was accepted with alacrity and our warm 
thanks. : 

There were certain wares in the van to which I added my 
rucksack along with myself. Clifford rode with the driver as it was 
felt unsafe to travel with the rear doors open. (By gum, ’e es long 
legs). 

: We were eager and happy as the small vehicle bounded merrily 
on, and I barely noticed the discomfort of the nail which hit the 
back of my head with the regularity of a punching machine. I did 
notice it was the only nail anywhere to be seen, and I had managed 
to find it. It would be near mid-morning when we were unloaded 
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on to the road just outside the Youth Hostel above Settle, and 
our benefactor said he would return us home, should we meet him 
around five p.m. 

We tendered our sincere thanks, but expressed doubts as to 
where our exact location would be at that particular hour. 

A lively pace soon brought us into the lovely grey stoned 
village of Stainforth, deserted and quiet just now, and where we 
lingered not, but passed through to climb up the hill, which offered 
a good view of Upper Ribblesdale. 

Just here the river hugged the road, and nowhere, surely, in 
its lengthy course, is it prettier. 

The many cascades added to the beauty of the picture, and 
a few minutes passed by ere we lifted our eyes to the distant fells. 
The towering Pen-y-ghent dominated all else, as it rose by various 
white-cragged levels to its 2,273 feet. oy 

The great fells which closed the dale to the north and the 
north-east, formed the background to an imposing scene. 

The effects of the railway line and the undoubted disfigurement 
caused by the lime works situated across the dale, in detracting 
from the beauty of the scene can be well imagined. I stood awhile 
trying to assess impartially the degree of spoliation. Obviously 
it was high; it was almost complete one felt, as the noise from 
the blasting reverberated, and shattered the peace around. 

Houghton is situated on the floor of the dale, and as it became 
lost to view, enveloped in the dust cloud of lime, I was sure the 
people dwelling there would be subjected to much inconvenience, 
and dismay. 

Yes, without doubt, upper Ribblesdale would have far more 
appeal to the dale walkers prior to the coming of this defilement. 
Yet always there are both angles to examine, and so long as lime 
and railways are considered indispensable to progress, I fail to see 
what can be done about it. 
~ Up to now our route had not been definitely decided upon, 
but as Helwith Bridge was reached and we observed the inviting 
green track rising over the fell towards Pen-y-ghent we agreed this 
great hill or mountain should be our first objective. Hill or moun- 
tain? The definition is open to much doubt. 

The map makers use the term “‘ hill,’’ whilst another authority 

_ defines a mountain as a hill rising to more than 2,000 feet above 
sea level. Others use the nen-committal description ‘‘ Peak.” 
Certain it is, we cannot classify the high Yorkshire fells as moun- 
tainous country in the same sense as we do the great heights of 
the Lake District. 

What matter? As a rose smells as sweet by any other name, 
so too, is the appeal of the climb, just as strong irrespective of 
definition. What's a matter of a few hundred feet between 
friends? 

For friends we are indeed, we and the noble eminences which 
offer us good sport, adventure, great and splendourous pictorial 
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galleries, and the solitude in which deep reality is ever an uplifting 
embodiment. 

Ingleboro’ came into view as we gained the higher altitudes, 
and it was noticed the blue canopy above the summit was the 
only cloudless sky to be seen; an unusual blue, as pleasing and 
delicate perhaps, as the blue iris of a young babe. 

A few cumulus clouds reaching up from behind the massive 
dome, perfected the glorious scene, which stood out in contrasting 
relief to the otherwise grey outlook elsewhere. 

I was conscious of exceeding joy as we proceeded up the rugged 
slopes, conscious of exaltation; doubts, worries and fears are dis- 
solved in the warmth of a great exultation, and harmony reigns 
confident and strong, undisturbed on the mental throne. 

Adventure in plenty we encountered, as the limestone slabs 
were scaled or rounded by way of steep, soft by-passes. Soon 
we were above the grey strata, and scrambling over the millstone 
rock, which. my geologist friends have informed me, is always 
to be found above the limestone. 

Should you ever chum up with such friends you will learn 
all about how limestone is a result of the waters which covered 
the land two hundred million years ago. You will learn of the 
great ‘‘ faults’? which were caused in these dales centuries ago, 
when as a result of the earth turning over in its long sleep, great 
disturbances took place, causing massive breaks in the rock 
formations, extending in the largest, to a distance of some thirty 
miles. 

It may sound awesome and in the nature of a gigantic geological 
nightmare, yet I am told we have this break in slumber to thank 
for the grandeur of the white-scarred dales. The many picturesque 
water springs, the crags, the waterfalls and caves, which abound 
everywhere, and which make the dale country the ‘‘ Mecca ’’ of so 
many fell walkers. 

You will learn also, if you are still listening as you find con- 
tentment in the unlearned appreciation of the scene itself, much 
about ancient highways, burial grounds, battles of the long ago, 
and the many ungallant deeds, such as chasing monks from out 
the protective walls of their abbeys. All of which was apparently 
according to who happened to be occupying the far-distant royal 
throne in London. 

The information is of interest or otherwise according to 
circumstances. 

Should your misguided yet eloquent friend happen to mention 
the Craven Fault, at the moment when you have slipped off a piece 
of treacherous limestone, and have scraped the bark off your shin 
bone, then you will be in a position to appreciate some faults or 
other somewhere. 

Should your learned friend of the botany school wax eloquent 
and enthusiastic in showing how we get herbal growth on mill- 
stone, yet not on limestone, just at a moment when a piece of the 
said growth has come away in your hand, as you were pulling 
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yourself over a last ledge of craggy outgrowth, you will perhaps 
be guilty of regrettable rudeness. Yet your friend could have 
Pointed te the shallow soil growth, as the reason for the insecure 
rootage. 

Resting awhile in the shelter of some huge fallen millstones 
we were able to take our fill of the view to the south, and there 
in the distance we beheld our old pal Pendle, rising above the sur- 
rounding land and mingling with the grey clouds. Often we had 
seen Pen-y-ghent from off Pendle: now the picture was in reverse. 
I thought of the old rhyme : — 

Pendle Hill, Penyghent and Ingleborough, 
Are three such hills as you will not find, 
By searching England thorough. 

Continuing our climb we reached the cairn at the highest point, 
just as the whole summit became enveloped in'cloud. As assuredly 
as a people on a lost island, we were at once cut off from the great 
outer world. 

The finest measure of one’s own singular importance, is to find 
oneself in a world alone on a mountain top, with a visibility of some 
I5 yards. 

The wind blowing strong, and a grey mist hurrying past on 
all sides. It is weird, and mysterious; one is conscious of fear 
or affinity according to one’s understanding. 

Neither wealth nor material learning appear to be of any 
importance; we are stripped of our egoism. We are vividly in the 
presence of Reality. We see the utter absurdity of our own vanity, 
the insignificance of our own pet dogma or theory. 

Discarding the use of our eyes, we see clearly and in true focus 
through this “ cloudy ”’ atmosphere, and in seeing, we behoid 
Truth. I know little of the wisdom of Socrates, yet I did remember 
his lines as I stood there. 

Contentment is natural wealth. 
Luxury is artificial poverty. 


I wondered, was the great Greek philosopher perchance a man 
of the mountains?. As there were no ’buses B.C., it would seem 
possible. 

I had seen beyond the “‘ far horizon.’’ As the cloud lifted 
to the south-east, Clifford and I turned in that direction. As we 
walked, I was still in meditation, and saw as oft before, how, if we 
would see beyond the mist, we must rise higher in thought, higher 
in understanding. 

Coming now to the rim above the south-eastern slopes, a truly 
marvellous view was beheld of the dale below, which runs through 
to Littondale, and forms a “‘ T ”’ junction. At the Stainforth end 
it would appear to be named Silverdale, and then towards Litton 
to be known as Hesleden. To my mind it was just perfect. It 
appealed much stronger than the larger upper Ribblesdale. It 
looked remote, peaceful and colourful. Only about four home- 
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steads in its total length. The towering, rambling Fountains Feil 
rose high on the far side. 

The colour tones were not at all harsh, but soft, blending 
soothingly as the red-browns and green mingled, and as though 
in appreciation of our mutual admiration a proud and kindly 
Providence brought the sun from behind a cloud, and with a golden 
touch here and there perfected the ‘‘ Masterpiece.’’ We were 
truly fortunate. 

Now we started the descent, an exciting one too as we 
scrambled down, over stone benches and heather beds. On one 
occasion I threw discretion to the winds and took a rather 
precipitous route, just for ‘‘ the fun of it.” 

Clifford was cautious and showed wisdom in taking a route 
with a safer angle. I ought to have remembered that “‘ bit of 
a do’’ on the Langdales some years ago when I had fancied a 
similar bit of fun, and landed myself as a result in an awkwaril 
and dangerous situation. 

By devious ways the foot was reached and the back and up- 
ward view beheld. A grand sight indeed. Huge limestone 
buttresses we have come by. In one place there were nine small 
waterfalls spouting from under the limestone and in falling a few 
feet created a very pleasing picture. Various rivulets were to be 
seen in narrow, lengthy stretches, and appeared as so many white 
ribbons hanging down the mountain side. 

We lingered awhile, in deep admiration. One does not rush 
on in an endeavour to lap up the miles, amidst such glory as this. 
We acknowledge with joy, and welcome such “ barriers ” to un- 
restrained fell-trotting. 

It is peaty and boggy hereabouts. As we arrive on the banks. 
overlooking Crooke Gill once again we are favoured with the scene 
magnificent. It dawns upon me, we are truly in Fairyland. The 
tinsel hangings, the bubbling rivulets winding through mossy 
banks, the occasional harebell and the white tiers, the subterranean 
beck, unseen yet heard gurgling merrily under our feet. Surely 
this must be Fairlyland. And just as surely are we passing through 
Fairyland’s art gallery. For look at this one. 

A rare colouring effect, as the beck cascades in froth and 
aeration over glass-smooth rocks and green moss, to fall in gay 
effervescence on the white slabs below. Five Ash trees in bountiful 
and fully-ripe red berry, overhang the gill just here, and complete 
the splendour of the picture. 

A narrow metal road ran through the dale and as we came 
upon this we again looked back at the mighty Pen-y-ghent, and 
witnessed the illusion of unscaleable, precipitous sides. Looking 
over towards Plover Hill and back to Fountains Fell, all was 
towering magnificence. We were as pigmies amongst the giants. 
Our intention had been to cross the 2,191 feet Fountains Fell into 
Malham. We had hoped to see the old coal workings, which at 
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one time supplied the Smelt Mills over by Ewe Moor. Nature 
intervened however on our plans, in the form of hunger. 

It was about 2-30 p.m., and we had not eaten since 8-30 a.m. 
We were fully aware there was no café on Fountains Fell. The 
couple of sandwiches we carried were meant to act as emergency 
rations and were still in the rucksacks. 

A farm in the distance, along the dale towards Litton appeared 
as a possible place for food, so that we accordingly stepped out 
smartly in that direction. 

As Clifford dropped back a few yards I heard him shout 
““ Defiant Caves.’ I looked back, to see him standing with the 
map, and scanning the landscape. The name sounded interesting, 
even intriguing, yet, as I called back, it was hardly a name which 
suggested the possibility of warm food. Clifford looked at me 
in a certain manner. ‘‘ Who mentioned ‘ Defiant Caves ’?’’ he 
shouted back, “‘ ‘ Giants’ Graves ’ was what I said.’’ “ 

That’s what comes of calling out against the wind. The 
Graves were marked as being on the left of the road about where 
we now stood, yet nothing was to be seen of anything resembling 
burial grounds. 

As Clifford appeared intent on finding them, I ventured io 
remark ‘‘ I was content at the moment to know the big fellows 
were somewhere under the limestone, and not striding this dale 
looking for food as we were, in which case neither we nor the giants 
would be hungry much longer.” 

Later we were informed by a native of Litton, the “‘ Graves ’’ 
were on the right of the road. That point shall be cleared up 
on a future visit. 

None of my friends, Geologists, Botanists, Biologists, or even 
Non-Conformists have mentioned the possibility of giants having 
roamed these wild places. I shall make enquiries, when I have 
no doubt I shall be obliged with a brand new hypothesis wrapped 
up neatly in a “ parcel of supposition.’’ 

The lady at the farm could oblige us with neither food nor 
drink, which did not sound at all good. She said we could try 
the cottage, the only other habitation some hundred yards along 
the road, which sounded promising. 

The cottage was empty; or at least it was in the process of being 
taken over by a lady who was just at this moment furthering the 
education of the schoolchildren in distant Litton. 

Could she have seen the two hungry-looking tramps knocking 
on her door and later peering through the low windows, the said 
education would probably have been suspended forthwith. 

We sat by the beck, feeling the emergency which could justify 
the eating of our iron rations was upon us now, and acted accord- 
ingly. A good drink from the clear water, and with a wash to 
help, we were refreshed somewhat, and again ready for the road. 

Our position was to the head of Pen-y-ghent Gill, which is 
a very deep and craggy gorge. The fast-flowing Hesleden Beck 
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winds through the bed, and the whole is a picture of hard and 
savage nature. I must visit this place during winter. 

As we came down to the beck it was observed the other side 
of the gorge was, in places, quite precipitous, rising perhaps some 
fifty feet. It is an inspiring scene, as one takes in the white rocks, 
the red berries, and the turbulent water, of many cascades and deep 

ools. 

Not the gentle impression here, as was given us by the similar 
picture in miniature, up at Crooke Gill. As Tom would have 
remarked, ‘‘ Nowe by gum, owd ’Arry, nowe.”’ 

It was here, by the side of the whirling water, the unexpected 
and unwelcome incident or adventure opened. 

Clifford commenced to walk upstream, in search of a suitable 
ford. I followed in his wake, but after a few steps, decided 
I could make a crossing about here. I tried, and succeeded with- 
out mishap. Clifford did not hear my call, although he was only 
twenty yards ahead, owing to the crescendo created by the 
symphonic beck. Climbing up where it was none too difficult, 
J came upon a waterway, of white stone. It would be about three 
yards wide and many feet deep, and rose in higher stages to a point 
up on the fell-side. Something like a giant’s stairway, as against 
the often-seen fairy-steps. 

It reminded me of looking down a ginnel, for the sides were 
remarkably straight. I climbed hurriedly to the top landing, 
where I had full view of where Clifford would come up from the 
gorge. The waterway was completely dry, and I wondered why, 
during this abnormally wet season. It was unique and I wanted 
my friend to see it. Leaning against the wall, I watched the many 
tiny rabbits running around tamely, and almost at my feet. As 
they bobbed in and out of the limestone outgrowths, and scampered 
over the short, green turf, I was conscious of a deep tranquillity. 
Quietness everywhere. The many terraces of white stone, were 
as the seatings above a great arena, when the contestants and 
spectators have departed. My watch showed half an hour had 
slipped by; where was Clifford? I had not for more than a 
moment taken my gaze from the fell-side. 

There was no answer to my loud call. Retracing my steps 
to a place overlooking the water, nothing could be seen of him. 
Back up the fell-side to a high point of vantage, which revealed 
a great area; still he could not be seen. 

Down again to the gorge; I walked up-stream to where a ram- 
shackle wood bridge spanned the water, high above a particularly 
picturesque waterfall, which fell into a great pool a fair distance 
below. Under calmer circumstances I would have tarried here, 
yet, somewhat puzzled and just a little worried, I clambered once 
more up towards the vantage point. There was no movement 
anywhere which might suggest Clifford in the distance. _ Feeling 
certain he could not have passed me on the way up the fell, I now 
became apprehensive as to his whereabouts. Had I not searched 
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the rocks thoroughly, I wondered, and could he have slipped on 
the ever-treacherous limestone and perhaps disabled himself? 

Down again to the beck, this time to cross and walk along the. 
bank, keeping a keen eye on the many dark recesses. 

He was nowhere to be seen. _In re-crossing the water, as I 
Jeapt on to a rock, my foot shot from under me and I crashed 
heavily on my side. My knee received a hard knock, but was 
barely noticed in the hurry to gain the fell, for wherever Clifford 
was at this moment, he certainly was not in the gorge. 

It was now 5-30 p.m., and two hours since last I saw him. 

As we had previously arranged .to use the old track which 
runs along the fell-side into Litton, I climbed up there and walked 
quickly in that direction. _ He may have gone ahead; but how? 
Looking at a mud patch, I observed what looked like Clifford’s 
nailed imprint, but saw no more. 

Great and splendiferous is the view from this high track. Down 
below the deep gill continues through Hesleden which can be seen 
making its great curve-into Littondale, whilst Horse Head Moor 
tises behind. Yet I had little mind to linger in appreciation as 
I hurried on, and finally came to where the track descends swiftly 
into Litton, which could now be seen nestling below. 

The ford at the river was under water to about a foot, and a’ 
an alternative I strode along the bank until I came to the old 
bridge. It seemed to my way of thinking, were I not to find my 
companion in Litton, I would have to get in touch with the police 
and return to search the fell-side or the gorge. Clambering up 
on to the road, I bent down to fasten a bootlace. This done, I 
straightened up and at once beheld Clifford coming towards me, 
some fifty yards away. Great was my relief and joy. Yet [ 
opened out with a loud, ‘‘ Where the heck have YOU been?”’ 

I thought for a moment my voice echoed, for back along the 
peaceful air came, ‘‘ Where the heck have you been?”’ 

It was no echo, but Clifford’s. voice returning my own query. 

He too, was happy to see me. He had been in nearby Litton, 
managed a pint of tea, had heard nothing of my being seen there, 
and was on his way back to the distant gorge, to seek me. If un- 
successful he was going to get in touch with the police, to search 


for my carcass!! I at once saw the humour of the situation. 
Each of us looking for each other with the mobile aid of the 
arm of the law. Someone would have been in for a severe 
reprimand. 
Lengthy explanations followed. J was only concerned with 
one particular point. “‘ How,’’ I asked, “‘ did you clamber up 
that fell-side without my seeing you?’’ His answer was brief. 


“T came up behind a wall,’’ he replied. He had thought I would 
be awaiting him higher up, on.the old track; not seeing me there 
he had then walked swiftly to Litton thinking J must have gone 
ahead. There was no more to be said, except to agree, when on 
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the fells it is not wise to part company even if only to a distance 
of fifty yards. 

The incident faa cost three hours in delay, so we had to alter 
plans accordingly. Both of us were in need of food and rest, and 
as Litton offered neither, we strode very swiftly to Arncliffe, at 
which place we arrived in darkness and rain. 

It would be as well to say total darkness, for the village has 
not yet known the blessing or the curse of electricity. Homes 
and streets were just black. However, we found a meal-place: 

The good lady eyed us carefully in the gloom of the oil lamp, 
and after going indoors and holding a conference with other ladies, 
she returned and told us we may come in, at the back door. 

Had she said ‘‘ Down the chimney,’’ I should have been on 
the roof in a trice. 

We sat in the kitchen and waited for the announcement “‘ I can 


_ boil you an egg.’’ But it was the second stand-by which was 


forthcoming—bacon and egg. We were sincerely grateful. After 
asking how far we had to go, and hearing our reply, the lady very 
brightly said, ‘‘ You won’t get home to-night.’’ She appeared 
very happy. Very confidently I replied, ‘‘ We shall.’’ 

There were no ’buses leaving the village, but there was a 
chance of a taxi. A ’bus would leave Grassington (seven miles 
distant) at 9-20 p.m. for Skipton; our only prospect of getting 
home. It is now 8-25 p.m., and it is obvious we cannot walk it 
in the time margin. The taxi is reluctantly engaged. 

The Grassington “bus arrived in Skipton just in time for us 
to catch the Earby “bus, and the Skipton ’bus arrived in Earby 
with two minutes to spare for us to board the last Colne ’bus. 

The Earby ’bus arrived in Colne some three-quarters of an 
hour after the last Nelson ’bus had departed, but just in time for 
us to catch the cloud burst, as the ’bus drove to the depot and 
left us standing in the deserted and unfriendly street. 


Buttoning up our coats and pulling our hats tightly over our. 


ears, we faced the heavy rain and wind, and set a sharp pace to 
Barrowford. 

‘The White Bear ’’ appeared to be fast asleep, and a distant 
clock chimed the hour of midnight, as we started up the long steep 
road over to Roughlee. 

To-night the road appeared longer and steeper than ever 
before. We battled with wind and rain all the way. Yet, gluttons 
as we are, a halt was called at the waterfall whilst my torch beam 
caught the rushing waters, and we agreed, as an inspiring sight, 
especially at this dark hour, it was not a long way behind anything 
we had witnessed on this day of very many lovely scenes. And 
now, ten minutes’ stumbling along the stream-side, ere the last 
pasture path led us to home and rest; not forgetting a “‘ long sup 
frey’t tay-pot.”’ 

Three minutes after hitting the pillow, I was as surely out 
of this world as would have been the case had an anesthetic been 
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administered in large doses. The day has been thoroughly enjoyed; 
so much so that we plan to return into Yorkshire in two or three 
days. 

We are enjoying a bout of ‘‘Dale fever,”’ and the only medicine 
which will act as a specific in this condition is to be found on one 
or other of those great peaks, above the dales. 


BOG, BOG AND MORBOG. 


To paraphrase Tennyson: 
Weekends come and weekends go, 
But the fells remain for ever; or 
The rain may come, and the rain mayn’t go, 
Yet the joy is with us ever, 
SEPTEMBER. 


That is the way it seems as I look back on the week-end. For 


although the weather continues to break all records for rain and 
yet more rain, and the strong wind continues to blow, our pleasures 
obtained in fell walking increase rather than diminish, as we main- 
tain the tramp under all conditions. Thus it was that Saturday 
found me awaiting the arrival of Colin and Jack, with whom I had 
arranged a walk over Pendle. Colin, another partner in the firm 
of ‘‘ Bog, Bog and Morbog,’’ had recently been overtaken by the 
modern counterpart of the old Press Gangs, now legalised and 
known as conscription, and forcibly pressed into service with the 
RAF. 

His chief desire as his first leave became due, was for a fell- 
walk. ‘‘ Certainly,’ I said, when he suggested it. “‘ Call and 
bring young Jack along, and we will have a jaunt o’er Pendle.” 

Bob called in and said he would accompany us as far as Down- 
ham, on his way to Slaidburn. 

The rain had ceased at the moment of setting out, but the wind 
continued with the power almost of gale force. Whether or not 
it had blown the rain away, or was searching round for more, I 
know not. My learned friends, experts as they would have it in 
atmospherical phenomena, never appear certain as to what has 
really happened. . Sometimes they tell me in voice authoritative: 
It’s a good job this wind’s blowing, it’s keeping the rain. off. 
Another time it’s coming with the wind. 

Things looked wild “enough up Ogden, the whole scene eta 
one of a rugged beauty as yet untamed. Approaching the hill we 
were soon floundering in the mud by Deep Clough and feeling 
more at home, 

Methinks mud around the feet of some of us, is akin to the 
satisfied feeling which must come to the camel when it feels the 
desert sand underfoot once more, after a visit to the cobbled market 
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town. Clambering over the quarry rock the summit was soon 
gained, and the wind at this height being of greater force, played 
merry havoc with us in one way and another. Colin’s perfectly 
grand green trilby was blown from his head and from the hill top. 
Young Jack bounded down the slope and rescued it before it could 
be blown farther afield. 

The thin, plaited wool which acted as a chin strap, defeated 
all efforts to dislodge my own tattered headgear. Worth some 
thought that is, a frail piece of wool which could easily be torn in 
bits by a child’s two hands, proving too strong for all the strength 
and antics of a gale wind. Just a little thing intelligently used. 
I noticed another small thing offering a similar lesson. The bird 
which one would have thought would be blown before the wind 
as though a piece of paper, was actually using that force as a means 
of its own progress in the opposite direction. A demonstration of 
a small creature allied to wisdom, overcoming a seemingly greater 
power. 

’Tis but a small step in reasoning from here, to the thought 
that were we to use this lesson when faced by the many obstacles 
and problems of everyday life, perhaps then we would make pro- 
gress with greater success. Perhaps were we to attach ourselves 
more surely, more confidently, to the Higher Wisdom our steps 
would falter not; we should not be tossed around by the bitter 
winds which find power in the envy, the greed, and the paramount 
insincerity of an age of insane materialism. All of which may not 
make much sense to some folk, yet to me it appears pretty sound. 

As oft before we came up to the Beacon, we looked for familiar 
landmarks, yet found none owing to low clouds on all horizons. 
Is our endeavour in the climb useless; have we struggled for naught? ° 
Not a bit of it. Not one of us was conscious of discomfiture. 
Colin was enthusiastically singing the praises of old Pendle; he was 
expressing thanks to us for having accompanied him. Soon ue 
sails to Gibraltar, where he says he shall always feel near home 
as this scene on wild Pendle remains vivid in joyous memory. 
Jack too was obviously happy to be just here; he points out the 
attractive cloud effects, as varied as they are numerous. 

Bob said he was happy in his decision to accompany us; “‘ It’s 
grand indeed,’’ he remarked. Me? For myself I asked nothing 
more. 

Up here four men, satisfied with a simple offering. We were 
out of the world, yet of it. Beyond the clouds, just there below 
was the busy world, a world of which I was a part. A part of the 
selfishness, the bitterness, the evil. . Perhaps more than some, 
perhaps less than others, yet still a part of it. What pitiable fools 
we all are. 

God forgive us, we know not what we do. I think that 's 
true, for surely were we to realise the evil which we cause to live, 
to make us unhappy, to tear loved ones from our side, to make 
it possible for children to suffer, surely if we saw clearly this dis- 
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cordant result was the outcome of our own individual and then 
collective self-first attitude, we would halt in our mad, unthinking 
rush through the days, and ponder on these things. We would 
be asking ourselves: Is it worth it? No, friends, this is not 
theoretical idealism, born in meditation with head in the clouds. 

For is it not the most essential and practical thing, to be seek- 
ing a way to human happiness? 

As I pen my thoughts, I hear the voice of the man in the 
street as he dabbles in shallow wit and remarks on my disordered 
liver, causing me to enlarge on trifles. Sometimes I too ask myself 
do I see aright, and I look again. 


Yet'no amount of liver tonic would alter the beholding; perhaos* 
a little self-deception as is practised by many would change the 


outlook. But then, who can see clearly through tinted glasses, 
even thought the tint be that of the delicate rose; would the scene 
be really changed; would I cease to behold the evil: would I not 
then be cognisant of the cant and humbug as preached from pulpit 
and platform; would the obvious lies and partial press reports be 
revealed as writings embodying a deep sincerity; power diplomacy 
with all its attendant hypocrisy, would it then be dissolved: would 
I see acres upon acres of homes where now I see the homeless; 
would I then see in myself an example of self abnegation? 

Do I not see aright when I behold leaders pointing through 
Hell as the only way to Heaven? War is inevitable, we are told 
IS Hell and its suffering the essential gateway to Heaven; is Christ’s 
teaching outdated; was it only for His time? 

Do I not witness hypocrisy when I behold the House of God, 
used in the manner of a cheap theatre? When a leading dignitary 
finds no fault in a vicar asking God that a certain football team 
may receive His favour and thereby win a coveted trophy; and 
this in the midst of a threat of universal war and destruction? Do 
I ask too much when I assert the clergy could well be occupied in 
seeking the blessing of God on the more needful aspects of an 


unhappy world? 


Would a course of liver pills cause me to be unaware of the 
fact that a love of self has gained ascendancy over a love of our 
fellowmen? Do not many people preach for hours on the need 
for right doing, then with the aid of a professional manipulator vt 
figures, proceed to rob the State by way of income tax? 

Are we not living in a world wherein vision is clouded in mists 
of mass ignorance and stupefied bewilderment; is not that bewilder- 
ment the lot of the stricken innocent? They, attacked by disease 
and suffering, even though they desire to hurt no man. 

Are not many seeking guidance and a clearer conception of 
God, in a world which serves us with a thousand conceptions? 
Two children are cured of the dreaded diphtheria, whilst four are 
mutilated on the streets, and by some ill-devised method of reason- 
ing we raise the banner of progress. 
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Yes, truly do I see all this from the ‘‘ Pendle Univetsity.”’ 

I recognise the truth of the saying; ‘‘ Great reforms start not 
with nations but with individuals.” Were it possible to measure 
the amount of sincerity in the hearts and minds of our potential 
Members of Parliament ofall parties, methinks many would never 
see the Houses of Parliament excepting on a view card. 

The pity of it all, is in the seemingly thin line which divides 
so much joy from so much misery. I suppose mistrust is the vital 
word. We recognise the need for loving our fellow-man, yet, 
because we do not trust him, we fall back on self, and all the 
cunning needed to further the interests of self. Thus:we find 


.some time, somewhere in our life, our cunning is the self-created 


bog which has sucked us lower in a cold misery. We should give 
less thought to Great World Leaders and more to where 
they are leading us. 

Just now I was leading my good friends, who knew little ot 
my thoughts, down the steps from this Higher University, and 
along the peaceful road to Downham. 

Our hostess at the Manor House, we found on arriving there, 
was absent. This was awkward, very awkward. We were damp 
and in need of her homely comforts and warm refreshments. 

At the top of the village street a few people were gathered 
around the church gates. A car and a white-coated driver awaited 
there. It was an easy guess that there also would be the missing 
lady of the Manor House. 

For a wedding, particularly a village wedding, is still of 
sufficient attraction to cause onlookers to stand around in inclement 
weather in the hope of seeing the happy pair. 

Yes, in an age of changing customs, the old ones still cling 
in the quiet villages. As was shown when the gloriously happy 


‘ ones walked towards the gates only to find them fastened. A 


shower of coins thrown into the street, brought release after the 
lads and lasses had done some scrambling and the party drove 
away. . 

We observed Mrs. Tyrer coming towards us as the people 
dispersed. As we made the fire and put the kettle on, she told us 
the main features of the wedding. 

It was interesting and I was impressed by the very importance 
with which the event was looked upon by the villagers. Not what 
is known as a fashionable or aristocratic affair, but just ordinary 
folk. 

A simple affair, yet blessed with the good wishes of the villagers 
of all classes. Mrs. Tyrer appeared as happy as the newly weds. 
Perhaps memory had been bestirred. Perhaps down memory lane 
she saw again the scene of her own long-past wedding day. 

She was inclined to ‘‘ sauce ’? me when I jocularly ventured 
the remark, that possibly on some dark night during the next few 
weeks the bridegroom might be seen bent low outside the church 
gates, with a torch in his hand, as though searching for something. 
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Funny though, how one thing acts on another which would seem 
to have no relationship. : 

Take that happy couple. On that particular evening in the 
past, when she made him the happiest man in the world, when 
the whole world appeared of less consequence than that small room 
in which they sat, little did they realise the far-reaching effect of 
their betrothal, which they innocently thought concerned at the 
most, two families. 

They could not have known that the wheels of fate had been 
set in motion, and as a result, four wet fell-walkers, would at some 
future date be kept standing whilst hungry and wet, in a draughty 
village street. Funny, isn’t it?. 

It makes us think, how perhaps all activity, no matter how 
seemingly remote and unrelated, is yet connected by a thread. A 
thread controlled by a master hand, so that a tiny pull here or 
there is but a move in a great universal plan. 

Is that what a past British Prime Minister meant, I wonder, 
when he said something to the effect, ‘‘ A sparrow could not alight 
in the streets of New York without the effect being felt in distant 
places.”’ 

We ate well, enjoyed a gossip, and after bidding Bob adieu, 
departed by way of the pastures. A pleasant few hours are ended 
by way of Windy Harbour and Black Moss, and again we know 
the satisfaction gained from a tramp o’er the fells. 

Yesterday, Sunday, was a totally different kind of outing, 
although none the less enjoyable. 

It was the three founder partners in the firm of ‘‘ Bog, Bog 
and Morbog ’’ who turned out on this occasion, viz., Frank, Jack 
and I. It could hardly be said we were alone, for those two fast- 
clinging hangers-on of recent months, ‘‘ Messrs. Wind and Rain,’ 
were still with us, as playful and as energetic as ever. 

The wind showed a divided loyalty as it appeared to help us 
up Stang, and at the same time helped the rain to drive a way 
through our clothing. I do not know the reason for the phrase, 
““ Tt rained cats and dogs,’’ but I do know its meaning, and that 
is what it did, as we cross the fell on to Offa. 

I think it was some time during last May when Frank remarked 
to me as we set out on a lovely day, ‘‘ I haven’t used my water- 
proofs since Easter.’’ Which was rather a careless remark. He 
knows as well as anyone the queer ways of the ‘“‘ Weather Chap,’”’ 
and the remark ought to have been written down and handed to 
me quietly. For obviously he was overheard and it has rained 
and we have used waterproofs almost continuously since then. 

It is now many months since I last looked upon my partners 
and saw them other than drenched. 

As we made our muddy way on to Burn Moor, the rain was 
particularly searching, and I had more than an ordinary interest 
in it. For quite a while now, I have been experimenting with 
various waterproofs, or rather so-called waterproofs. That is 
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the rubberised type and the cloth type. As I have previously 
stated, the former is ruled out on the grounds of condensation. 
Furthermore, the cycling leggings are far too cumbersome for 
rough fell-walking and also too warm. 

During the last few days I purchased some ex-army over- 
trousers. They are very thin and merely windproof. ~ At the 
same time I obtained some waterproofing mixture, and proofed 
both trousers and walking coat. _ After a full hour of continuous 
walking in heavy, wind-driven rain, I was still quite dry. 

I shall subject the experiment to further tests before writing 
of triumph, or singing a hymn of gratitude. 

At present Iam greatly encouraged. No one is going to con- 
vince me that one can enjoy winter fell-walks, when 80 per cent. 
of the time is spent in a soaking wet condition. No, brother, not 
in winter. Well clothed, and well shod, then we can enjoy it 
together to the full. 

Yes, just as I did on this day of fairly constant rain. 

As was the plan last week, we were dining out, and as we 
walked on to the moor, I thought of many things. I thought of 
these two lads, Frank and Jack, constant in all weathers, and 
proving thereby a great love of the outdoors. Lucky lads, I 
reflect; youngsters with life before them. If they keep this love 
alive, then they are indeed going to know joy. What a knowledge 
they will gain, what a great understanding will come their way. 

It is wrong, I believe, to envy. Many chaps would be content 
to know they themselves had known similar pleasures, and wou'd 
envy not the newcomers as they climb the rugged slopes, but in- 
‘stead, enjoy a quiet stroll down the back ‘‘ Avenue of Time,”’ 
noting in mental picture the changing beauty, as the seasons pass 
by. 

Be that as it may, I myself do confess to envy at times, and 
I am not ashamed. Fate so governed my early life that I saw 
little of the great uplands, knew little of the joy of beholding the 
great, magnificent scenery of our northern counties. This in spite 
of my incessant yearning to climb “‘ up yonder.’’ The summer 
of my years was indeed well advanced ere the opportunity came, 
when it seemed a hard fate relented, and I was able to visit the 
“* promised lands.’’ 

Pitfalls I have known in plenty, and although ™ have had one 
foot in the bog of cynicism a time or two, I have managed to step 
back on each occasion to the reassuring terra firma of hope and 
faith. In such outlook the envy is but momentary, and is lost in 
the full enjoyment of our walk. I am happy and conscious of a 
delight in knowing what ereat joys are in store for them. 

The ‘‘ Store House of a wise Providence.”? That’s interesting. 

Being a Store House of things of a rare beauty and charm, 
maybe it is only opened to those who have learnt to appreciate 
fully, and to love the incomparable creations of a master mind. 

Maybe it is a hard school of learning, in which perchance, 
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we have to learn not merely the appreciation which comes from 
the eye’s beholding of the beauty on the surface of the scene, but 
rather the perception of a deeper grandeur. 

A significance as it were, pointing to an ennobled understand- 
ing, and bringing to the heart and mind a much deeper joy, than 
e’er the eye alone can provide. 

Through rain and mist, seeing not the glory of the sun-tinted 
peaks, yet do we perceive the exalted outlook in sweet and uplift- 
ing meditation. I think, too, on other things. On us three, 
crossing on to Burn Moor in driving rain; seeking what? The 
warmth of the café? The protection of the ’bus shelter; an empty 
cabin? No, neither of these, They did not exist hereabouts. 

We were looking for a certain wall, which being high and 
running north to south, would give us some measure of cover from 
the rain. Strange quest, I agree, ‘midst the comforts of a 
twentieth century civilisation. Extraordinary we may be, yet not 
enough so as to be “‘ certified.’’ 

No more, in fact, than those who climb by hazardous route, 
. the rock face on the mountain, or those who cannot resist the 
appeal of flying at hundreds of miles per hour above the clouds; 
or come to think of it, those who stand watching a football match, 
chilled by the biting wind and soaked by the deluge. 

The wall, we found was quite dry on our side, drier in fact 
than many of the wet walls in the modern houses in the great valley. 
The ever faithful “‘ Tommy ”’ is soon sending forth merry flames, 
and as usual the fun starts. You know, it is on such jaunts as these 
many things are discovered. One of them being the body-warmth 
gained from hearty laughter, and when we three open our café 
in the wilds we rely, it would seem, on laughter for heating and 
we never run short of fuel. 

As when for instance Jack returned from the gushing water, 
with the information that the jar held as many deadly bacteria 
as would make the laboratory student green with envy, and 
probably the medical officer of health crimson with rage. 

“Put the pan on the stove,”’ said Frank and I, “so long as 
they don’t require filleting we care not! !”’ 

“To boil is to cleanse,’? adds Frank with the authoritative 
tone of one studying the laws of sanitation. 

So it goes on; the enamel cup makes a good ball with which 
to play at “ catches ’’; that is until one of us performs a particularly 
neat “" trap ’’ and the hob nails remove a little of the smooth white 
enamel. Then. Frank eyes us with disapproval, remarks on our 
uncouth mannerisms, and returns the damaged cup to the rucksack. 
About now, we observe a break in the clouds over old Pendle’s 
dome, visibility was extended, and even though it be but for a 
moment, we are treated to the view of the landscape, rising frorn 
the Ribble in the vale. 

Always there is something to please the eye, no matter what 
the weather conditions. 
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PEN-Y-GHENT ABOVE LITTONDALE (see page 177). 
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KETTLEWELL, WHARFEDALE. 


Photos: D, Lever. 


PARK GILL BECK (BEHIND KETTLEWELL) SHOWING PART OF 
GT. WHERNSIDE (see page 200). Photo: D. Lever. 


MALHAM VILLAGE FROM MALHAM COVE END (see page 160). 
Photo: D. Lever. 


FELLMAN ON PENDLE, WINTER, 1950 (see page 20). 
Photo: J. Bushby. 
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Too often is the weather report, with its repeated deep troughs 
of low pressure and depressions, taken too seriously and interpreted 
as meaning no beauty, no joy, no hope. We should forget the 
depression, let it remain up above or wherever it is roaming, for 
depressions can be infectious, if we grant them the power. 

I know one chap who has cultivated the habit of moaning 
over one thing or another. © He is a likeable fellow, but is fast 
spoiling his own life. I referred to him recently as Mr. Weather- 
Forecast; always in a ‘‘ Deep Depression’’ or ‘‘ Trough of 
Despair.”’ 

Walking over by Wheathead we are knocked about by the 
increasing wind, and had to shout to make conversation. 

We met no one during our walk, the freedom of the fells 
having been ours to the full, and back at the. homestead over the 
good pot o’ tay, we agree once more on the delights which have 
been ours. I was happy to find myself still dry and warm. 


BUCKDEN PIKE (2,302 Ft.), VIA NORTH MOOR AND 
COVERDALE. ON TO GT. WHERNSIDE (2,310 Ft.). 


THE WHARFEDALE MOORS. 


Here we inhale a breath of Heaven sent air; 
Here from the maddening haunts of man we’re free 
To taste the bliss of freedom’s purity ; 
To feel we've vanquished vain, deceit and care, 
There is such grandeur in these moors so bare, 
That never sense of loneliness have we, 
For most can tell it is our God’s decree. 
That they His joyous bounteousness should share, 
To me, oh moors! Ye’re not a barren waste— 
Rather I call ye, “‘ Garden of our Lord,’’ 
For ye can tune our heartstrings’ tenderest chord, 
And all our thoughts and inmost souls make chaste, 
And lead our minds from earthliness away 
To realms beyond—where dwells eternal day. 
—Chas. F. Forshaw, LI.D. 


. SEPTEMBER. 


The old clock in the kitchen below could be heard announcing 
to anyone awake and within earshot, the hour was 4 a.m. Could 
the ancient clock have talked, it would have added: It’s dark; it’s 
cold; and it’s raining heavily. 

There was nothing new about the latter, for it has been raining 
now for weeks; nay! it would seem, years. 

Getting out of bed, I stood a moment looking back. It was 
warm, and strongly inviting and I was very sleepy. 
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I knocked on Clifford’s door; we sank a glass of warm milk; 
ten minutes later the front door closed softly. behind us, and we 
strode away in the darkness. 

_ Did you know that at this nocturnal hour, the while wind and 
rain beat about you, you could yet stand at the “‘ top o’ Noggarth ” 
and behold a scene of rare enchantment? What’s that, friend, 
you say? You’d sooner stay in bed; only balmy folk are out at 
this hour, unless compelled. ‘ 

Ah well! each to his liking. But assuming you had the chanc 
to be here, without undue interference in your routine, just look 
at what you are missing. 

There are a few trees at Noggarth Top, and showing through 
them as we arrived here, were the many street lights of the valley 
towns. Some were twinkling, many were diffused; the amber of 
the sodium lamps mingled with the blues and the whites, and 
reflected on the fast-moving clouds above. The whole was a rare 
Technicolor scene, and, in its own way, very beautiful. 

You're not interested, you say? Very well, friend, lie in bed 
this night. But you know, there’s a good chance during these 
weeks, you will be losing sleep as you travel to the seaside, to gaze 
on illuminations of lesser beauty. For there is a world of difference 
*twixt a noisy tawdryness and a soft blending. ' 

There is, too, a great and moving story in the valley lights. 


They represent industry, they are the torch which guides the early _ 


morning worker, they are the lights which, are helping the sick 
through a long night, and the beams which oft meet the astonished 
gaze of the newly-born.. They are the frontispiece to a_great 
human story of romance and tragedy. u 

‘Our destination is the Yorkshire Dales; just what part we know 
not at the moment. We are fortunate, for at Nelson centre a ’bus 
awaits ere it leaves in a few moments for Colne. Such a good 
start puts us in happy mood, and a little later we are walking in the 
direction of Foulridge, at which place we are overtaken by another 
*bus which leaves us in Earby. Again we find the highroad as 
our fast walking takes us away from the town. A few moments, 
and we are overtaken by yet another “bus travelling to Skipton. 

It is felt we are fortunate indeed, for we knew nothing of any 
schedule when starting out. Daylight is with us now, and as it is 
about 7 a.m., the bus picks up a few workers, who appear to be 
mainly employed in Skipton. We are subjected to many scrutinies, 
and no doubt much thought and comment. 

‘Arriving in the old market town it would seem the world is 
now awake. Early workers everywhere; hurrying along the streets 
or forming long queues on the newly-opened ‘bus station. 

As we drew in, I noticed a certain ’bus which was almost full 
and looked ready for leaving. In much surprise I called to Clifford, 
-who was seated across from me, ‘‘ Run for it quickly,’’ at the same 
time jumping off our ’bus and running full speed across the busy 
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station. I leapt on the other just as the conductor pressed the beil 
for departure. 

Clifford was a close second, and we dropped into the only two 
vacant seats. It was really comical to see the bewildered expression 
on my friend’s face as he regained his breath, and looking at me 
and then the conductor, who was awaiting our fares, he asked, 
““ Where are we going?”’ 

Buckden, I answered, and grinned. Truly the gods were on 
our side to-day. We were happy in our good fortune, for it meant 
we were in Buckden, in Upper Wharfedale, by the early hour of 
8 a.m., which was none too soon, as we had planned to be home 
in the early evening after having got in some good walking and 
climbing. 

Our first need was food, and here again we were in luck. 
Sausage, bacon, marmalade and toast, along with a few cups of 
tea, were soon mixing together in our innards, and creating warmth, 
and the energy we were shortly going to require. 

I had the good fortune also to renew acquaintance with Mr. 
Falshaw who has farmed in this dale many years, and whom I last 
met here some twenty-five years ago. He is now seventy-five years 
old, and looks not a day over sixty. Which speaks well, I suppose, 
for Wharfedale’s tonic air. 5 

Leaving the guest house we are greeted by the eternal rain 
and wind. Yet we are certainly not discouraged; our eagerness 
and our love of the fells, discounting much the grey, overcast scene 
which is beheld on all sides. 

Clifford leads the way into Buckden Gill, he having been 
around here during June, when he was fortunate in having a clear 
day and no rain. 

Coming by the beck now, I am once again conscious of a joy 
beyond description; for as oft before in similar surroundings, I 
am aware of a deep content born of a happy relationship. Deep 
within me, I feel to be as much a part of this wild environment 
as yonder rabbit which scampers around the white crags, high on 
the hillside. : | 

Being of direct Welsh descent and more remote Irish, I some- 
times wonder if my love of wild, savage and rugged country is 
connected with my Celtic ancestry. Not being well-versed in this 
matter, I know not. Neither my parents nor my brothers share 
the same affection. Maybe I am the odd one of the pack. The 
one of strange habits, the eccentric one. Perhaps the Joker. I 
care not; it’s grand to be ‘“‘ odd.”’ Standing by the beck, and | 
looking up the Gill, I counted more than thirty fair-sized cascades i 
and several imposing waterfalls, in less than three hundred yards. 

I remained still, looking on with a joyous admiration. 

The water could be seen coming down from above the old lead 
mine, high up on the fell. Very steep sides formed the Gill, from | 
which limestone outgrew in various shapes. Ash trees overhanging i 
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at many places, enhanced, with their great abundance of red 
berries, the whole glorious picture. 

Always the picture appears better than the previous one; always 
it is different and ever the pleasure and inspiration increases. [t 
is with deep gratitude we acknowledge our good fortune in the 
beholding of such splendour. Very wealthy indeed is the person 
who is endowed with an appreciation of natural beauty. 

By contrast, the artificiality of our towns and cities is a monu- 
ment to a pitiable poverty. 

Good fun and sport is found in climbing the rugged sides, 
which are so steep as to enable us to find ourselves some seven 
hundred feet above Buckden, now seen down below, and about 
half a mile back. 

It was whilst hauling my body over a bench of rock with the 
aid of a grip on some tough root, I surprised a jet black rabbit. 
As it bobbed round the white stones and over the short, green 
turf, it was as an illustration in colour from the pages of a child’s 
story book. Talk about variety of interest on the fells; every turn 
of the head reveals some changing and pleasing picture. 

Although about now the rain ceases, the wind force is stronger 
as we climb yet higher, and the low clouds are hurrying across the 
sky, seemingly to make way for more, darker and heavier, which 
can be seen approaching from the north-west.. Come what may, 
our first objective is the summit of Buckden Pike, and we continue 
the climb to the north-east. Occasionally looking back, the vista 
is as yet limited by the great, ranging Birks Fell which rises higii 
above the other side of the dale. 

Nearing the Pike, we again look back, and now Pen-y-ghent 
and Ingleboro’ can be seen peeping, as it were, above the foremost 
fells. We are pointing out to each other the known peaks now 
appearing, when again we are subjected to wind-driven rain which 
sweeps with almost horizontal velocity across this great, wide and 
unprotected area. Wild nature run amok. 

Well, I meditate, as together we hurry for the wall cover 
ahead, if you’re in your right place, you will love it, You will 
sense a great boundless freedom, you will be as much a part of 
the wild picture as is a unit a part of a massive jig-saw. If you're 
in your wrong place, you will jolly soon know it. You should 
be making towards home by the shortest route. Your delights lie 
elsewhere. 

Gaining 2,000 feet, which means 1,300 feet have been climbed 
in the hour, we become totally enshrouded in heavy cloud, leaving 
very little more than a few yards’ visibility. We keep to the wall, 
which runs in the direction of our goal. 

Five minutes later, Clifford calls from the rear. Turning, T 
see he is pointing to where the massive cloud is lifting and leaving 
behind only gossamer-like edgings, revealing the whole western 
panorama. 

Buckden is now far below, with Pen-y-ghent, Kirk Gill Feil 
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and the other points seen in the distance. Just above Whernside’s 
great crown, a small patch of blue is to be seen in the sky. I 
large enough to make a gnat a waistcoat and, according to the ol3 
adage therefore, indicates the chance of fair weather. 

I examine the sky elsewhere. There are enough dark clouds 
to rig out an elephant herd in black nightshirts. That touch oz 
blue has a lot to live up to, ’'m thinking. We shall see. 

Reaching the Pike, Clifford says we have now crossed into 


os 


‘North Riding. My gaze is directed on the clearly seen and 


expansive eastern landscape. Geographically, North Riding no 
doubt is correct; yet it seems to me we are on top of the world, 
on the top of a dented globe. : 

Certain it is, we are on “‘ top of the world ’’ in exalted spirit. 
We are conscious of an exhilaration which is the joyous triumph 
of endeavour. We feast awhile at the sumptuous table. It is a 


? 


large table of many “‘ dishes,’’ for it stretches away over and beyond 


Bishopdale and Walden. Naughtberry Hill rises up in the fore- 
ground. 

Our next objective, Great Whernside, towered over and 
dominated the south-eastern scene. Never J trust, shall I ask more 
from a benevolent Providence, than that I shall long be permitted, 
just this. To stand ona high peak, and behold the glory around. 

Turning now to retrace our way awhile, I venture to remark, 
as the wind howls through the wall, ‘‘ A gale up here could prove 
very awesome.’’ Clifford looked at me, and with surprise asked 
in loud voice, ‘‘ What the heck do you think this is?”’ 

I pointed to the Wharfe, winding its way through the far dale. 
“ Forget it,’’ I answered, ‘‘ let us dwell on that which is with us 
now.”’ 

Having enjoyed the climb from Buckden, our pleasure is now 
in the walk. The true fell walk, trackless, and which necessitates 
striding and jumping over pools, nipping quickly out of unsus- 
pected quagmire, and continually meeting with the unexpected. 
Continually, too, the view changes as we gain varying levels and 
points of vantage. 

We are making very nearly a beeline towards the foot of Great 
Whernside, our direction being, according to my map-bearing in- 
formant, almost along the boundary of the two Ridings. 

I am grateful to Clifford, as on the many occasions I ask, 


_“ What place is yon?’’ or ‘‘ What height is yonder peak?’’ or 


‘* What tributary is this?’’ he readily supplies the answer. ’Tis 
true perhaps he does not always read correctly, for there are times 
when, some hours later, from the comfort of an armchair he will 
exclaim, “‘ By the way, that beck was not named as I said; I was 
looking at the wrong gill.’’ Hisnonchalance, as I have said before, 
can be a little disturbing to others, particularly when it enables him 
to shuffle the great peaks as though nothing more than a pack of 
cards. 
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I correct my notes in accordance with his second and more 
studied opinion. Just the same I shall miss him much when soon 
he enters University, and his opportunities for roaming the fells 
are much curtailed. Apart from being official ‘‘ map bearer in 
chief,’’ our mutual ground of interest, in such. as ancient place 
names, etc., is often furthered in enlightenment, owing to his study 
of such subjects. 

Before descending into Coverdale, and whilst still amongst the 
millstone high up on North Moor, we call a halt and eat the little 
food we are carrying; mainly thick parkin, which soon fills the hole 
lately forming in our mid-sections. 

The patch of blue has now grown much larger; it is fine, and 
although the sun, as though tempted to relent, peeps out for a 
short while, the wind continues to blow cool and strong. 

Still, as the sunlight catches the fells and gives golden tints 
at this mid-day hour, we are indeed seated in the seat of iranquillity. 
Only the clouds, heavy-and low, appear to be disturbed as they 
hurry across the great canopy; over to the north-west heavier clouds 
can be seen gathering, and we wonder, will they break on Great 
Whernside as we reach there. 

Continuing down the fell-side, I come upon a large upright 
stone, and call Clifford, to-seek from him elucidation with regard to 
the letters cut into it. They were so weathered as to become barely 

D 
discernible. They read, facing south: i , and facing north: f . 
B 


It would appear.to be some kind of boundary stone, yet we 
could not understand the.meaning of the letters. The former was 
no doubt Kettlewell-Buckden Parish marking; the cross suggested 
the monks of past ages. 


Whichever way it was, the stone was obviously very ancient 


indeed, and sent me off so deep into reverie, as to cause me to lack 
caution, and step into some particularly slimy bog. — 

Many “ double bends ’’ did we make as our way lay across 
this particular part of Coverdale, which is an area of shedding 
ground. 

Leaving the soft, spongy acre behind, it would seem we are 
down now to limestone level, for the white juttings protrude through 
the green turf and form a part of the pleasing pastoral picture just 
here. 

_ Coverdale is crossed and the climb up Great Whernside com- 
mences. We are keen as ever, and start the ascent in rare fettle. 

No limestone here; apparently Coverdale’s floor is the top of 
the strata. Herbal growth, and heather beds form the surface, 
with occasional out-growth of milistone. 

~. This angle is similar to Pendle’s eastern slope, and we 
thoroughly enjoy the exertions. _A goodly way up, I lay prone 
on a couch of soft moor grass. Clifford arrived; ‘‘ What’s up?” 
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he asked. ‘‘ Nothing at all,’’ I answered, ‘‘ this is giving me the 
finest sense of relaxation in the whole world of scientific recumbent 
invention.’’ He sampled a nearby couch and we turned and looked 
back across the dale to the distant Buckden Pike. We had come 
a fair way along a very rough route. 

Spotting an isolated farm in the dale, we fell to discussing 
how they got-along in such a remote dwelling. No telephone, no 
electric, no coal. The folk certainly could not go across to the 
corner shop, to the doctor’s surgery or pop around the corner for 
-a gossip. Such a manner of living, we felt, must’ affect the mould- 
ing of their characters very markedly. 

By far the greater part of their waking hours must, because 
of the very solitude, be spent in meditation and deep thinking; 
and in such thoughts the why and wherefore of life will be 
examined and analysed, bringing a deep and rare wisdom through 
the understanding gained. Perhaps therein lies the root of our 
world unrest to-day. ee ; 

Hustle-bustle, rushing on, caring little about those who falter 
and fall by the wayside. No time for the majority to think below 
the surface of things; a ready acceptance of shallow theory, where 
the TRUTH of understanding ought to be. 

For what mainly is the person of city and town given to 
thinking about? Chiefly tickets. *Bus tickets, dance tickets, 
cinema tickets, race tickets, and lottery tickets. I think some- 
times, that with many young folk, if it needed an hour’s deep 
thinking every day to know how to obtain a ’bus ticket, then many 
more would be walking than is the case at present. 

Clifford, who has remained non-committal, points to the dark 
mass above, moving in our direction; he is right, we ought to be 
moving up. e 

On the summit we had to contend with wind approaching gale 
force.. Walking, or rather battling our way to the crags at the 
true peak height, we met a lone shepherd driving a flock of sheep. 
He was youngish, and weather beaten. We had a shouted 
conversation. | ie 

“ How do?”’ he called out, “Ey yer cum far?’’? I said we 
had waiked across from Buckden Pike. 

“ By gum, lad,’’ he says, ‘‘:Yer must ’ev ’ed a fair struggle.’’ 

We assured him we had. He approached the wall against 
which we-were glad to lean a moment. He appeared to appraise 
us. ‘‘ Do yer like it?’’ he queried. He was only a yard away, 
yet we had to shout to make ourselves heard above the wind. 

“* Aye, lad,’’’I answered, ‘‘ wi do that.” He weighed things 
up a moment. “‘ Well,.I do’ant think a’ should be doing it 
mi’sel,’’he assured us, ‘‘ unless a’ wer forced.”’ 

He spoke slowly and was not very’ convincing. I have heard 
the same story many times. It is fairly obvious these good folk 
could sell the old farm, to live and work in less remote areas. Yet 
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they seldom do; even when getting old, and entering an autumn 
retirement, seldom do they find homes in the towns. 


It would seem one needs to like the dales, as a first essential 

to farming there. I put this angle to our shepherd. He smiled; 
he was a very pleasant chap; he spoke slowly, ‘‘ Aye,’”’ he 
admitted, “‘ a’ supoo’as the’s gummat in what tha sez.’’ 
‘He farmed down in Nidderdale, near the two Bradford 
reservoirs. | As we bid him adieu, I said I would be:calling on 
him some day this coming winter. “‘ Aye, do,’’ was his parting 
call. 

Our position would be about fifty yards from the ‘‘ Long 
~ Crags ’’ when the storm broke, and we ran to the comparative 
shelter they afforded. Without them it is not easy to assess how 
we should have fared. 


The wind now reached gale force, and could be seen lashing 
the cold rain against the rock face, which formed the other side 
of our draughty ginnel. The raindrops bounce off like bullets. 
As we keep close to our protecting rock, it seems a terrific and 
berserk fury is unleashed in the elements. Gone now the blue 
above; low black clouds are to be seen everywhere and the light 
is failing. 

If we look above the rock rim to the west, our faces are un- 
bearably stung by the wet pellets. As the wind howls and the 
rain lashes harder still, one gains the impression the elements are 
striving hard to do something malevolent. 


We pull our hats down tightly and wait. It is very cold in this 
bleak shelter with no roof, the wind comes through, round the 
rock and back again, as though it has mislaid something, and we 
are thankful when the first signs of abatement are observed some 
fifteen minutes later. 

There is a break in the clouds, light is restored, and the rain 
ceases. The wind still carries on searching; in fact, we feel the 
searching around these crags is more or less perpetual. The sun 
peeps out on a very wet earth, and fairly seems to say, ‘“ How do, 
how did you like that??? We emerged on to the open ground, 
and as Clifford goes towards the wall, I set off at a gallop down 
the rough slopes. Definitely I am cold and cramped, and well 
know the remedy lies in movement. 

Jumping from tuft to ledge, warmth is restored, my limbs are 
freed'and I can afford to halt and look around in comfort. 

The black cloud is passing away beyond the now hidden crags, 
the sky is light, with many blue patches, and the deep Park Gill 
is revealed to sight far below. I cannot see Clifford, as he is 
making descent by the wall. 

For a moment I thought of when we lost each other in similar 
circumstances, over by Pen-y-ghent Gill recently, and trusted we 
should not suffer a repeat performance. 
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Very soon I come to many square yards of treacherous bog, 
and have to kick and push my way through shoulder-high, soaking 
and decaying bracken as a diversion. It is exciting, and on one 
occasion I stumbled on the steep descent, receiving a cool shower 
as I fell headlong. 

Coming down to the level of the limestone, I find myself 
standing on the edge of the very deep gill, through which the beck, 
like the one in Buckden Gill, is rushing swiftly down to join the 
Wharfe in'the lower dale. As before, it presents a very lovely 
picture,. especially as the sun now warms the turf in soft, diffused 
light. Further back on my right I espied Clifford descending 
towards me. 

Shortly we come upon the hard road, which leads into Kettle- 


well, only to forsake it and follow the beck through the fields, and. 


so into the village. 

It is mid-afternoon and all is quiet, with very few people-about 
and no doubt contrasting to our advantage, with the busy week- 
ends.. We find it much to our liking, and for some twenty minutes 
we lose ourselves in the pleasingly irregular by-ways. 

The village is not exactly quaint, yet is picturesque, being 
devoid of red brick, and modern facades. Calling at the ancient 
Inn, we eat a meal, in a manner befitting ‘those who enjoy their 
sport and pleasures the hard way. As-oft before, not a crumb 
is left on the table, nor a drop of: tea in the pot, when we call 
for the check. 

Our ’bus to Skipton is now almost due, and for a moment 
we linger on the old bridge. __ Lifting our eyes towards the great 
peaks which hem us in, we drink at this lofty fount of inspiring 
grandeur. 

Our thirst is not dispelled, rather it is whetted: nectar is not 
meant to quench, but to stimulate and sooth. Yet one does not 
drink by the gallon the offering of the gods; nay, let it linger around 
the palate, to be assimilated in small doses as becomes the 
appreciating connoisseur. Clifford and I shall be “ sampling ”’ 
again soon, and never was anticipation stronger. 

I hope, too, to cross over Whernside, into Nidderdale, on a 
day during the coming winter, when a pale sun peeps out upon 
a frosty earth, and there enjoy a “‘ sup fray’t tay pot’”’ at the 
home of the shepherd. 
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A WALK O’ER THE FELLS TO LITTLEBOROUGH. 


“ Wherever beauty dwells, 
In quif or aerie, mountains, or deep dells, 
In light or gloom, in star or blazing sun, 
Thou pointest out the way, and straight ’tis won.’’ 
—Keats. 


SEPTEMBER. 


This was to be our last walk together for some time to come. 
Clifford. and I have had some jolly good tramps, and now 
his university studies will be claiming most of his time; so that we 
say, roll on vacation days; days in which the sombre and murky 
city thoroughfares and the stuffy rooms and bedlam traffic shall 
be forgotten in the light and peace of the open fells. 


There dwelleth, away over many moors and byways, in a 
place known as Littleborough, which lyeth on the shores of the 
Rochdale Canal, a man by the name of Bing, a man who claims 
no relationship with another certain Bing on foreign shores. 

This man Bing had, on a certain occasion, raised his heavy 
eyebrows in a manner sceptical when I had said I would walk over 
to his abode some day by way of a quiet stroll. 

He knew I undertook certain abnormal activities; on one 
occasion he expressed misgivings with regard to my mental stability, 
yet he felt to suggest a “‘ stroll’’ over to his home as though ’twas 
just around the corner was a little audacious, even for me. 

When my ‘“‘partner in bog”’ arrived last evening and, in answer 
to my query, ‘‘Where go we on the morrow?’’ answered ‘‘To fairest 
Littleborough, O sir,’’ I doubted the fairest, yet nodded in 
affirmation. 

As will have been noticed from past jaunts, the early hours 
make a strong appeal to us, and once again the time of departure 
was arranged for 5 a.m. And once‘again it was I who woke Clifford 
about 4-15 a.m. 

I think he has a rooted objection himself to awaking anyone; 
it means having to be awake first. 

Just before departure we looked outdoors. Not to see, but 
to feel. Sure enough the eternal rain was pouring off the slates 
and along the gutters. Unpacking the wate1proofs we spent some 
time zipping and buttoning up, until we looked as though equipped 
for diving operations. 

We opened the door softly. Jt was fine. 

Clifford delights in sudden and often dramatic announcements. 
Frequently he informs me of some rare goings on in the celestial 
realm. The stars being mucked about with, or some eclipse or 
other. 

About the same time as our journey commenced, I got the 
general idea the sun and moon were exchanging places. It was 
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something of that nature; one was blofting out the other. A total 
eclipse. Judging from the utter blackness which greeted us, I 
felt they had totally obliterated each other for ever. Whichever 
way it was, it was obvious things had gone wrong, for exactly 
twelve and a half hours later we noticed something in the south- 
western sky which could have been either sun or moon. Clifford 
was annoyed. He said whichever it was, it was in its wrong place. 

I was not surprised, with things down here as they are, any- 
thing might happen above. 

My torch had not the warmth of the sun, yet it served 
admirably as a substitute for the moon’s light, and guided us safely 
down the perilous ‘‘Pack Horse Trail,’’ known locally and 
humorously by the name of Sandy Lane. 

The “‘sand’’ being the huge stones, which jut above the surface, 
and tilt the ankles of the inexperienced traveller to angles never 
intended by nature. 

Should you survive Sandy Lane without mishap, then you can 
rest assured nothing on the remote fells can hurt you. Actually 
it is a test lane. x 

Passing through the deserted Nelson Centre, our way climbs 
steeply on to Marsden Heights, thence on the open highway to 
Haggate. 

Along the gradient it is noticed people here and there are 
awakening to a new work-day, as odd lights come on at varying 
intervals. — 1 Has 

Many stories, I thought, behind those lights. The ageing 
mothers, the first around, yet often in need of a few hours longer. 
The fair maiden, the glamour of a lovely evening now seeming 
very unreal in the cold light of early morn. We really ought to 
meet our friends at the breakfast table, as against the tea table. 
Therein would be a better understanding, a truer perspective. 

Clifford and I are happy to feel the cool wind coming over 
from the Thursden Moors as we walk towards Haggate. It has 
been ‘‘warm going’’ on the climb and, as it is fair again, our 
waterproofs are discarded, before continuing down to Cockden. 

Now the darkness gives way to dawning light, and we can see 
what day it is, so to speak. We can take some stock of the sky 
and its promise, for good or ill. Still the low clouds, rain clouds, 
to which we have become so accustomed lately. Yet the air is 
fresh and exhilarating, and we bid a cheery “‘Good morning’’ to 
the lorry driver whom we pass as he loadens the milk kits. All 
seems very well with our world. 

Thursden Brook, too, is in gay mood, and fairly chuckles its 
way. under the bridge as we stay a moment, and feel a pleasant 
infection. 

At the hill top the lorry driver, who has overtaken us, 1s 
chatting with the farmer. ae ; 

' How do,’’ he said, as we came up. ‘‘A were just telling as 
how a’d passed two ‘fifth columnists’ on t’ way up.’’ Not a long 
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way turned six on a dull morning, and time and mood for a friendly 
joke. Things are not so bad. 

I fully believe we ought to sack all the World’s Leaders; 
they’ve forgotten how to laugh. Excepting when posing for the 
cameraman. 

Our intention had been to cross by Swinden Water at Rogger- 
ham (dear old unchanging playground of boyhood) and thence by 
way of Weather Edge over to Hameldon Fells. : ; 

But the “‘inner man’’ gave a call about now and stuck out 
the sign “‘hunger,’’ so that we carried on along the ancient Bottin 
road to Worsthorne. : ; 

It would be about 7 a.m. when we arrived in the village; 
apparently the café folk did not know we were coming, for they 
were as “‘closed’’ as are Gates of Heaven to Satan. Clifford was 


in that state known as “‘pining for a sup 0’ tay.”’ 


As he stood and looked at the closed eating house his 
countenance was a mixture of restrained annoyance and dis- 
comfiture. 

‘When I suggested we would be certain of refreshment in 
Hurstwood, he asked with some exasperation ‘“‘How long will it 
take to get there?’”’ in a tone which carried the conviction that 
Hurstwood might be one or two days’ march distant, instead of 
the ten minutes’ walk it proved to be. 

_ In this unspoilt hamlet of happy memories the ever reliable 
Mrs. Hodges came to our rescue. 

Aye, there is still some old-time service to be found, even in 
these modern days of ‘‘brass mekin’.’’ 

Later, as we walked towards Cant Clough, I dwelt awhile in 


reverie, thinking of the habits and customs of long ago, when my 


parents were young, and when it would seem the whole world was 
young, and laughter echoed in the streets where, unfortunately, 
we have a growing dissatisfaction to-day. 

Crossing the dam, our way lay over the Worsthorne moors, 
trackless and bleak. Gaining some height, we took stock of things 
near and far, but just now, chiefly the sky. 

The canopy had resemblance to a large and black umbrella. 
It was tilted back a little, revealing a light horizon over by Burnley 
and a hidden sun, from somewhere above the umbrella, managed 
to catch Pendle and gave a delicate yellow tint over the eastern 
slopes. All round was peace, neither bird nor tractor breaking 
the solitude. 

One of the rare pictures in that ever-pleasing, ever-changing 
higher gallery of natural art. By devious windings we came nearer 
to the bleak hill Black Hameldon. Yes, we have to do many 
sudden halts, and watch for other ways as we come to quagmire 
and black, spongy peat. 

Heavy nailed (hobs) boots, regularly dubbined, are our 
standard footwear. No other could stand up to the severe tests 
of fell walking. 
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_ The boots should be of (yellow) kip leather, showing the grain 
on the inside. “‘A lot of Tommy-rot’’ is spoken these days 
regarding dubbin. Someone has said it rots the leather. Others 
hear the story and, without any evidence in support, pass it on as 
though with all the expert authority in the world. 

Personally, I can prove it to be empty talk. I have been 
‘dubbining my heavy boots for the past thirty years and have never 
known it other than a jolly good practice. Navvies, who have to 
keep an eye on economy in footwear, have always used it. There 
is nothing in dubbin which could hurt leather. 

If you want to get the best out of your boots, use it often and, 
what’s more, rub it in the leather, and you will be assured of dry 
feet. That is, of course, under ordinary conditions. The only 
time I have known wet feet is when I have spent perhaps all day 
squelching through mud. Then the wet is pressed through. 

Sometimes I see shoes described as suitable for all forms of 
walking. Don’t believe it; on the roads, or through the pastures, 
yes. Follow some of us across the fells and you would very 
‘soon have wet feet, and you would miss the ankle support which is 
so needful as one crosses where the tufts wobble about as though 
rooted:in a spring spindle. Furthermore, your shoes could not 
stand up to it. 

Clifford and I finally reached the summit of Hameldon (1,545 
feet) after a waterlogged approach, perfectly dry footed. We 
noticed the.dark umbrella was still above, yet had been raised 
higher, so that the whole of the great circular horizon was now 
revealed. in contrasting lights. 

In this manner all the distant ranges and peaks were clearly 
seen, and we turned a full circle to gain the splendiferous outlook. 
Not least in splendour being the many silvery beams directed on 
the eastern landscape. The sun was still shy and remained out 
‘of sight. We were reminded of the limelights shining from tne 
‘dark wings bordering a theatre stage. 

Coming up to the Triangulation Stone, it was observed to be 
‘comparatively new. I always admire these stones, because of their 
neatness, and I pay tribute to those who carry to these bleak places 
either the stone or the heavy cement, sand, etc., required for the 
making of it. 

Thus I felt a strong indignation on noticing the initials already 
cut into the stone. These. unthinking, stupid idiots, who go about 
carving their names in old trees, seats and rocks, must have a great 
‘opinion of themselves. Obviously, they think when committing 
this criminal vandalism, that others may be interested in such 
carvings. Pity their silly complex. 

Rest assured they are vandals and not sincere admirers of the 
‘countryside. Usually they emerge at Easter from their winter 
hibernation, get out the old chisel and hammer, along with the 
jack-knife, climb to some high peak, or go along to some famous 
‘beauty spot, and leave this mark of vanity behind. 
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Near the clean, bright looking ‘‘T’’ stone stood a very ancient 
one, the inscription long ago obliterated by the winds and rain of 
years gone by. I wondered would some young ‘‘son of a gun’’ just 
now kicking sturdy legs in a pram stand here in the years yet 
unborn and wonder at the meaning of these things; the old and the 
not-so-old, 

I was just thinking how the millstone hereabouts stood out in 
sombre contrast to the limestone I have been amongst of late, when 
out came the sun and, with the Master brush, lit up the varying 
shades across the moor, making a lovely picture and giving the lie 
to my thoughts. 

Clifford pointed out that the boggy moor top is the result of 
a less drainage than is found amidst limestone. The water 
percolating through limestone much easier than through millstone. 

Our intended course off Black Hameldon is due south across. 
the Long Causeway, down into Cornholme and, still following the 
County border, climb up over Carr and Craggs moor and across 
the fells, coming down almost at our destination. Things did not 
work out quite that way. Crossing almost at once the ancient 
highway, known to many of us as “‘Keb Cote,’’ we kept on the 
narrow, almost spiral track which connects many homesteads, as 
it descends at a very acute angle into the deep valley at Cornholme. 

The rough walk and the grand fresh air had created further 
hunger. Cornholme, like Worsthorne, couldn’t have known of our 
coming. The time now was about 11 a.m. But there it was. 
The inexorable commandment. 

“THOU SHALT NOT KNOW HUNGER BEFORE NOON.” 

Truly do I realize the caterers have a system to work to, yet 
I'll wager were one café to set about offering food from about 
9g a.m., such a departure would show worth-while returns. 

Rather reluctantly, Clifford agreed to walk the two miles into 
Todmorden where, I suggested, we would fare better. Thus we 
had to abandon the Carr and Craggs Moor route. 

Yes, we found a food house in this, what I always feel to be, 
a town of uncertain county allegiance. We ‘‘dined’’! paid up, 
and then set out in search of food. 

It’s a “‘bit of a divil’? when you don’t know whether to put 
sauce or marmalade on your sausage. 

We passed out of the old town cenire, along Rochdale road, 
as the weavers were leaving the mills for the dinner break. Just 
as I was feeling sorry for them in their confined occupations, f 
noticed how happy they appeared, in the main; others, too, as I 
passed by the end of narrow and gloomy terraced streets. I felt 
such limited confines would cause my early passing to the Higher 
Life. Yet the majority of the folk appeared content. .No doubt 
my feelings as regards myself were born of a psychological 
reasoning. 

I used to live in similar surroundings many years ago, yet I 
removed out as early as possible, and I am certain I would pitch 
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my tent on the fell before returning to them. It is, of course, all 
a matter of opinion and individual taste, just as when we look over 
the wall of a lunatic asylum. It’s all a matter of opinion as to 
which side of the wall is the better. Many folk believe I’m balmy, 
7 think they are; so what?’ Just a matter of opinion. So it should 
be. When folk question, in low voice, my unconventional ways, 
they are expressing one of the cardinal principles of true democracy. 
A right to an opinion. LONG LIVE DEMOCRACY. But don’t 
overdo it. 

Should you find a dislike in walking along Rochdale Road, 
as we did, and if you are in excellent physical condition, you can 
leave and reach the solitudes by the many steep ways which wind 
out of the valley on the west side. 

At the road fork, where one road turns towards Bacup, Clifford 
and I climbed very fast indeed up the Naze, and soon escaped the 
smell of tripe in the making. Having climbed 600 feet in a few 
moments and without hardly having left the junction but a few 
hundred yards, we were in a position in which it would seem we 
could peer down the many tal! chimneys. 

We were overlooking the busy road and, far down below, the 
immediate scene was one of scrap iron, a canal, the railway, and 
the perfumed tripe works. It hurt unbearably, and we looked 
over the town to its rural amenities and rejoiced in the grandeur. 

Looking again below, everything in the way of structure 
appeared packed to suffocation. A great belch of black smoke 
was puffed out of the large chimneys, the ‘‘ emblems of industry.’’ 
The roar of the ‘‘Bedlam Highway’’ can be heard. Rochdale 
road? River Roch? Roch-Dale, I hadn’t thought of it before. 
Must have been a lovely dale at one time. Ah well! Time surely 
marches on. Bringing with it good or evil, according to how we 
see it. 

Our route now ran over the high acres, by Ramsden Wood 
End, and along the borders of Crook Hill. Almost all the way we 
were walking parallel with the busy highway and overlooking it 
from an average height of some 600 feet. 

Walsden Moor and distant Blackstone Edge looked inviting 
over to the east. I think I shall be along there shortly. 

Under a now sunny sky, yet cool owing to the strong wind, 
our path led by pleasant pastures, through one of which I thought 
. for a moment we were back in the limestone country, as I beheld 
the white walls. 

It was lime all right, lime dust from the tons of lime now being 
spread. Noticing the deep ruts criss-crossing the turf chewed up 
by the tractor wheels, we wondered as to the advantage of such 
mechanical aid or otherwise. 

Arriving at a farm near Ramsden Wood, we ask the good farm 
lady here for the name of yonder hill. ‘‘Noon Hill,” she answers. 
The map said Crook Hill. 

She said our maps were all wrong in name-places. Crook 
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Hill was farther over. That there wasn’t so-and-so hill, either. 
that was Weather Hill. She had, she said with some forthrightness,. 


lived about here most of her life and her parents before her. She 
ought to kriow. Apparently her titles were purely of local 


christening. ‘‘Noon’’ hill being where the sun was found mainly 


at noon, and “‘Weather’’ hill being the direction from which most 


of the rough weather came. Not the first time I have found the 


™map names and the names as known to the local folk at variance. 

A moment later the good woman invited us to join her in a 
sup o’ tay. This was indeed true hospitality. 

She was old-fashioned, I’m old-fashioned, the farm was old- 
fashioned, the hills were old-fashioned, hospitality is old-fashioned. 
We all had at least that in common. 

Clifford and I followed our “Lady Hospitable’’ into the house. 
“ Sit yer deawn,”’ she said, ‘‘ an’ yer doan’t ne’ad ter luk for ony 
up’olst’ry, ’cos y’ll find nooan.’’ 


Humility and hospitality, as is oft the case, meet here on. 


common ground. 

Wi geet a cheear eawt, and seated ourselves near the table. 
Whilst preparing the tea she spoke of the many injustices in the 
world to-day. Her kindness was equalled by her outspokenness. 

She was industrious, a hard worker, chiefly manual. She 


had been waiting a “‘fair while’ for the unfulfilled promise of 


electricity in her house, and what she had to say about the 


““illuminations’’ at the seaside towns would have put the city 


fathers to shame, were that possible. Our hostess kept us enter- 


tained, and enlightened us much the while she filled the pint pots. 


and pushed more sandwiches toward us. We were educated on 
land cultivation, cows and pigs, and stone and soil formation. 
“You took her as you found her,” she said, and, of course, 
you liked her or you didn’t, according to what you found. We 
found her very much to our liking. Her attitude on our leaving 
also proved it wasn’t our money she was after. No amount of 


persuasion could affect that. As we came out into the field, a little 


discussion arose about the county border. The lady insisted it 
ran through Todmorden and, in proof of which, she said, on one 
side of the Town Hall there we would find bales of cotton and on 
the other bales of wool. Thus Lancashire and Yorkshire. 


Many people I know argue this way, yet the maps show 


Todmorden and even Cornholme as being well within Yorkshire. 


I believe there has been some peaceful reshuffling of the boundary: 


in recent times. 


Bidding adieu, we kept to the heights, and were soon over- 
looking the summit at Littleborough. 

Coming down to earth in two senses, we crossed the ‘canal 
which runs alongside the main road and, after an enquiry, found 


the home of our sceptic friend. We were welcomed, and gave the. 


very honest assurance that the walk was not really over-exerting,. 
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being only half the distance some of our tramps have taken us of 
late. Again, just a matter of opinion, no doubt." 

The route on this walk, with regard to the latter half, cannot 
be said to be exciting in any way. Unless one can be excited by 
noise and a certain amount of squalor. 

J have no desire to appear superior, supercilious or disrespect- 
ful, in saying squalor. The common folk are my own folk, for 
whom I have affection and respect. Yet many of their surroundings 
leave room for much improvement. Squalor is linked up with 
at least one end of industry. 

Thus, in the interests of progress and commerce, the valleys 
of a once beautiful country become as crowded floors in which 
the people are herded together for the greater convenience of 
production. 

As to the ultimate benefit.of the said progress and industry, 
well, that again is a matter of opinion. 


WINTER PRECAUTIONS. 


47-0 p.m. and almost dark. Soon now the clocks will be moved 
back and the hours of daylight will be shorter still. In this fact 
and the sight of the falling leaves we see the signs, the eternal signs 
of approaching winter. All of which is of interest to most people, 
but perhaps more so to those who enjoy their pleasures in the open 
countryside. Having regard to fell walking it means, amongst 
other things, shorter tramps and more severe conditions. 

It means bitter cold winds and blinding hailstorms, slippery 
climbs and ensnaring snow drifts. 

No longer can we afford to become drenched, as we often do 
with happy indifference, as the cooling rain is almost welcomed 
during the hot days of summer. If we are to enjoy winter on the 
fells, clothing must be seen to, and good waterproofs and boots 
regarded as an essential and wise investment. Torches, first aid 
kits, compasses and maps will be regarded as an indispensible 
part of the pack. 

Unless well acquainted with the lay of the land we shall be 
making down off the fells ‘ere darkness falls and gaining the 
security of the metal road. For as we walk the few miles to the 
village and home we yet can enjoy ourselves in the many entrancing 
scenes after the passing of daylight. The outline of the hill top, 
the stark silhouette, the myriads of stars, and the quietly lapping 
water against the reservoir dam. The nocturnal flight of the 
buzzing snipe and the weird cry of the owl. 

Maybe the moon will peep out and cast shadows across the 
land, giving beauty of light and shade. : 

Or maybe the expected snow will commence ‘o fall and we 
shall be happy, were we wise enough to leave the strange uplands 
whilst daylight still held. 
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If still on familiar uplands then it means the day is. ending 
in good fun and frolic. With these simple yet important pre- 
cautions in mind or undertaken, we can look forward to great 
tramps. . 

We can enjoy the long strides in the pure air “‘up yonder,”’ 
and later as we sit in the warmth of the hearth and sup fra th’ ‘“‘owd 
taypot’’ we can find fellowship and_ sincere pleasure in happy 
reminiscences. ; 


IS BWalis 


GORDALE SCAR (see page 35), 


OCTOBER 


SHORT WALK WITH A CAMERA AND A STOVE. 


“<A sense of humour 
Is good sense.”’ 
—Fellman. 


OCTOBER. 


In spite of the heavy rain Frank and Jack turned up as usual, 
and the three of us set forth, regardless of such conditions, in search 
of sport on the fells. 

It being dull, grey, cloudy and wet, Jack had brought his 
camera. We looked quite as surprised as 1f he had brought sun 
glasses and a parasol. Jack did not understand why we should 
be surprised at all. In fact he was keen to take a first shot, and 
when we came upon a heavy farm cart on the moor he said this 
was ideal. . 

I had to get into the shafts whilst Frank climbed into the cart 
and appeared to be driving me as a horse; or perhaps a mule would 
be a more accurate term. Lifting up the heavy shafts I duly posed ~ 
in readiness. : : 

But Jack was very much concerned about the correct attitude 
to be struck. As I continually altered the posture, it seemed to 
me it was not the attitude alone which ought to be struck. For 
what anyone would have thought, what opinion they might have 
formed, should they have beheld us three, goodness ‘knows. 
Picture the scene. 

Here on a wild, open moor, with the rain driving before a 
powerful wind to such an extent as to make it difficult to stand, 
two otherwise normal individuals are trying to balance a heavy and 
filthy cart under the ever-changing instructions of an anything but 
normal fathead with a camera. 

He wanted a ‘‘time exposure,’’ he shouted, it was far too dull 
for a snap. He must have been reading a reference book on the 
subject, and we complimented him on his knowledge of important 
detail. Looking towards where Jack was perched on a grassy 
mound, vainly trying to obtain focus, a remarkable sight was 
observed, in fact it would have made a good picture for the album. 

There he was, squinting through the camera from changing 
angles, whilst his cape continually wrapped itself around the lens, 
and the small black box waved about in the manner of a sub- 
machine gun. Down went the shafts, and Frank too. My fore- 
arms were stretched almost an inch longer than they had beén 
during the past thirty years. 
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“ Time exposure,’’ I yelled, “‘ the only connection we shall 
have with exposure will be death.’’ 

Jack said we were lacking patience; he could not get us on 
the small glass. In fact, he said, “‘ everything appeared red, 
through the camera.’’ j 

Tipping him over into a nearby puddle, we explained, the 
““ view finder ’’ was the one you looked down, and the glass at the 
Tear, the red one, was an indicator which told the position of the 
negative. Our friend, or rather encumbrance, thought this a very 
neat idea, and proceeded to turn the lever to watch it work. We 
slapped his ears and took it from him, setting the film at number 
two. This was just as well, as Jack said he had moved the small 
catch several times in trying to find us. We returned to the cart. 

The striking ‘‘ Boadicea ”’ posture was taken up again, and 
never, | thought, could that much-wronged queen have looked 
more imposing, even when, in her war chariot, she led the hosts 
and burned down the cities, 

She may have looked much more dignified. True, I may 
have resembled some species of steed, if only a very wretched one, 
as the rain trickled down my neck, yet I fear Frank bore poor 
resemblance to that stately queen, as he stood there in black cape 
and sou’-wester; he resembled more an advert. for a certain make 
| of cod liver oil. 
| Jack called out we would still have to exercise patience, as his 
sticking plaster was coming loose owing to the rain. 

“Never mind the sticking plaster,’”” I shouted, above the 

‘wind, “* Get on with the job; we can attend to your minor scratches 
later.”’ 

He called back words to the effect that the plaster wasn’t on 
him, but on the camera, which he said was old and allowed the 
light to penetrate. 

There was a click, and the “ photo-maniac ’’ happily 
announced he had taken it. As he replaced the ancient black box 
in his rucksack, he asked us to remind him to thump it hard should 
the rollers become jammed, as this method never failed to release 
them. 

I noted this was the first time I had felt tired after having 
my photo taken. Leaving the wet studio we continued on +o 
higher ground. The rain also continued to sweep across the moor, 
and blot out all visibility beyond perhaps a mile. 

As before, in spite of conditions under the colander-like 
canopy, and the mud and pools we. walked through, we managed 
to keep warm, and find sport and enjoyment, in varying forms 
of exercise. © Sometimes jumping a swollen beck, or competing 
with each other in taking stand jumps and so on. 

Coming to where a high wail offered some small protection 
from the rain, it was decided to utilise the stove in the m king of 
hot drinks with which to wash down the sandwiches, 

The whole world appeared to me to be bathed in glorious, 
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warm sunshine; I saw buttercups, marguerites and poppies, nodding 
gently, swayed by the caressing zephyr. I caught the pleasing 
scent of honeysuckle borne in the breeze, in place of the sombre 
and sodden outlook. 

The whole glorious transfiguration was the mental outcome 
of Frank’s joyous announcement that the primus on this occasion 
was his own very reliable one, and not the aggravating, unreliable 
contraption owned by Jack and often referred to before. 

I could not, I fear, have stood the suspense, the awful un- 
certainty of that creation of Hades, on this cold, wet day, and in 
this draughty kitchen. 

Frank beamed, and proceeded to assemble the stove. There 
always seems to me to be more parts and tools required on the 
job than when I undertook in the past to repair my car engine 
or re-line my brakes. Frank’s primus was a flaming success. _ It 
started off with the same yard-high flame as we always associate 
with Jack’s stove, the difference being in the fact of one flaming 
in the first minute and the other usually in the forty-fifth. 

Now the ordinary, everyday individual, one who perhaps 
would not be acquainted with the pleasures of ‘‘ dining in the 
raw,’’ would doubtless associate the making of a hot drink with 
the indispensable need of a pan or kettle. It is quite normal 
reasoning; I do so myself. But my friends? Yes, sir, and no; 
sir. - It works out something like this. 

Frank to Jack, ‘‘ Get the kettle out.”’ 

Jack to Frank, ‘‘ What kettle?”’ 

Frank, ‘‘ Don’t tell me you haven’t put the kettle in.”’ 

Jack points out that it is my fault. I think to myself, that’s 
a good one, that is. Sure, I’m to blame, seeing as how | asked 
them before departing ‘‘ Have you got everything?’ and they 
answered ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

The first time in two years I had known these chaps to bring 
along anything in the way of a stove which was not work-shy, and 
here we were with twenty million gallons of water and no kettle. 
I smiled. The sardonic grin of an insane hangman with a queue 
of victims lined up. 

Said Jack, “‘ Don’t be alarmed, you chaps; you can always 
rely on me; I’ve brought a pan.’’ This was unique indeed. 

Jack, whom we have ample reason to believe suffers from 
loss of memory. Jack had brought a pan. The little philan- 
‘thropist. He did add, it was rather awkward to use, owing to 
the one or two holes in the bottom. There was, he said, a knack 
in using it. 

There you are; never anything does this lad bring which works 
according to original instructions. In this case the pan was placed 
on the flame, and acting like an automatic fire extinguisher, 
immediately put it out. 

Next, the water being seventy-five and three-quarter yards 
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away, the best runner was chosen to tun with a cup and constantly 
refill the pan... sod 

_ On a day such as this, running with the running water, to 
the “‘ running ’’ pan is an ideal fatigue, for it keeps one’s blood 
circulating and: produces warmth. : ; 

I therefore took on the first ten minutes, and’ it was the first 
time I ever knew the act of producing boiling water called for 
outstanding endurance and stamina. 

Marvellous fellow is Jack, unique in all things. Other names, 
too, we called him. Names which his distant and long-gone 
ancestors must have both felt and heard. I hope so, for he didn’t, 
judging from his grin. nF 

After a while vapour was noticed hanging around the “‘ per- 
forated tin.’’ We had to wait before Frank could add the coffee, 
as we could not believe it was steam. More likely, it seemed, it was 
a stray piece of low cloud. ae 

I said it must be steam because the peat and other foreign 
matter was sizzling in the water. ’. Frank agreed and added the 
coffee. 

Well, that’s what he said it was, but I think he was only form- 
ing his opinion from the colour. Now I was able to rest from my 
running and watch the “‘ chef” skilfully catching the escaping 
mixture on a rusty tin lid, and returning it to the top of the pan. 

The speed of the movement was amazing, and we paid tribute 
to our friend’s keen eye. It was a great demonstration of hand, 
eye and brain working in perfect unison. True, he tended to 
exaggerate the movement, but that is but a common human failing, 
when doing an act which calls for rare skill, and we readily forgave 
him. Which is more than I shall ever do for his unforgivable act 
in serving me with that unholy concoction which I innocently 
allowed to pass my lips a little later. 

Suffering Columbus! Never in a long life of sampling many 
and varied liquid life-curtailers have I tasted such. Huddled 
around that stove on a bleak moor, within sight of the ground 
of Malkin Tower, we may have had the looks of three male Dem- 
dykes. Yet I swear not a member of the whole tribe of witches 
or their associate members, with all their devilish experience, ever 
once brewed such a “‘ potion ”’ from their many formulas. 

I understand the palate, which is above the tonsils, is the organ 


‘or site of taste. Innocently I allowed that soluble rat poison to 


trickle along my tongue; it was, in its initial introduction, pleasantly 
warm, and than I deftly turned it under my tongue before per- 
mitting it to travel towards the trap door at the rear. It was as it 
rolled on to the palate I received the first awful shock. My first 
impulse was to call for an emetic or stomach pump, until I realised 
I had not swallowed any of the adulterated dog medicine. 

I spat it out into a handy rabbit hole, and some minutes later 
we heard a nerve-racking gurgle down there. 


a 
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Jack, whom I swear is not conscious of the finer and higher 
tastes of life, was sat drinking as though sipping and delightfully 
assimilating a rare nectar. The satisfied look on his face reflected 
an inward contentment. I found the picture hard to believe, and 
looked at Frank. He appeared to be receiving the first shock; his 
look was one of bewildered surprise, or as I observed his eyes 
twitch, and his eyebrows raise, one of restrained nausea. Many 
times I have envied Frank’s’ self-control, and never more than 
just now, as I watched him, as becomes the trained chef who has 
blundered, carefully put his pot down and resort to his handker- 
chief. J-:heard a noise like nearby clappers; Jack was smacking 
his lips and asking for more. 

Looking again at Frank I saw his eyes had ceased twitching, 
his colour was returning, and his hand was steadier. He coughed 
slightly and said, ‘‘ Hm, spoilt.’’ 

Never, I felt, had I heard such a needless pronouncement. 

Apart from the grinning “‘ Orang-utang ”’ sat against the wall, 
the opinion was unanimous. Frank ventured the remark, he had 
tipped too many saccharines into the pan. Ye gods! tipped, mark 
you. One would think he was playing around with a bucket and 
spade. 

I shall always think of that drink when I read of ‘‘ Murder 
by poison,’’ and never will I believe they were saccharine at all, 
but tiny, solidified particles of serum, taken froma diseased frog. 
It cannot be forgotten that Frank is studying sanitary law, and its 
various applications. ae 

He is given to experimenting and, of course, may have brought 
out a wrong tin. ak 

After returning to the spring and gargling and drinking two 
pints of peaty water, tainted with artificial manure, I felt much 
better, and under laden skies, with as many holes as Jack’s pan, 
we moved to fresh acres. 

Frank and I developed a mood approaching the quixotic as 
Jack requested we should occasionally pose and smile into the black 
cardboard wreck he innocently named a camera. As we came on 
to the bleak and deserted Rimington Moor, he requested we should 
take on postures, such as standing over the’boot tops in mud as we 
passed through a gate, which he said was but usual with our species, 


‘or standing in the midst of a fast-running stream. 


As he was experimenting with time exposures, we suffered 
much discomfort in our desire to oblige the child. 

Just below Higher Black Moss the stream was in merry flood 
and a spout cascaded through a bank wall. Jack said undoubtedly 
this was an ideal place and background for another photo, and 
asked us to oblige by crossing the water. 

Taking a jump where I felt we could land safely, I proved my 
wrong judgment by landing in the water about half-way up my 
aie Frank performed likewise, and Jack laughed his fat head 
off. 
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Three times he altered our position and then finally said, 
““ Look over that way and hold still.’ We behaved like two well- 
trained schoolboys. ‘We stood perfectly still and hoped the shiver- 
ing due to our “‘ positive ”’ exposure, would not mar Jack’s 
“ negative ’’ exposure. sey 

He appeared to be taking a long time about it, and finally I 
asked without moving my head, ‘‘ How long yet?’’ Jack’s voice 
came from a much different position when he replied, ‘“‘ I have 
taken it, long ago.” y 

He was up on the bank, putting away the camera, whilst Frank 
and I had stood fully three minutes awaiting the word relax. What 
a pal! 

: The Black Moss reservoirs make a lovely sight as the stormy 
wind blows from off Pendle,. and creates: fast-moving, white-crested 
waves. 

Jack here takes a last shot, and as we climb over rain-swept 
Stang Moor, he makes a sudden exclamation. 

“* That winder,’ he exclaims, ‘‘ I forgot to turn it forward.” 

He even stood there grinning. ‘‘ Do you seriously tell us,’’ 
we asked, “that you have taken all those exposures on one 
negative ?”’ 

“Not exactly,”’ he replies, “ because, you see, the rolls have 
a trick, owing to wear and tear, of moving a little themselves.’’ 
He said, bearing in mind he had only borrowed the camera, and 
never having used one before, we really could not blame him. 
As a kind of inspired realisation he joyfully added, “‘ Just look 
at what an interesting print it will make, what a smashing illustra- 
tion for the book you are writing.’’ 

The last I saw of the camera, water was trickling out of the 
lens, and hanging from it was six inches of sticking plaster, looking 
like dejected bunting. 

Should anything come out of that black box, I shall then have 
to believe in Black Magic. 

But then, Aladdin’s lamp was old and rusty, and remarkable 
things came from that. 

One never knows—’tis indeed a strange world, and we await 
the result, with great expectancy. 

‘“ What a day!’” What a lad! What a chef! What a lot 
of fun. 

“* Let’s ev a sup o¢ tay.”’ 


VICTORY. 
I will lift up mine eyes 
Unto the hills... . 
—Psalm 121. 
OCTOBER. 
He came in just as I was pouring my third cup. My sand- 
wiches all eaten, I was enjoying a gossip with the lady of the 
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cottage, who for many years had catered for folk such as me; 
cyclists, walkers, and such like. 

He was youngish, early. thirties perhaps, tall and rather too 
thin. As he seated himself and asked for a pot of tea I noticed his 
hands. They were smooth-skinned, with long fingers and clean, 
unbroken nails; probably a clerk, I thought. 

“How do?’’ I said. 

‘‘How do you do,’’ he answered. 

He did not appear desirous of conversation, yet I am not easy 
to put off. I like to be sociable, and am of the ‘‘Hail fellow well 
met” type. His accent suggested the south, and it was my opinion, 
as a northerner, such folk were somewhat retiring. | 

_ I tried again. ‘‘Come far,’’ I asked. : 

“Not a long way to-day’’ was his answer, ‘“‘walked about eight 
miles.”’ 

Our. hostess was busy in the kitchen and all was quiet awhile; 
just the ‘‘tic toc’’ of the old clock. : 

On his second cup I thought I observed signs of his loosening 
out a little; he appeared somewhat brighter. 

He filled a well-seasoned cherry-wood and looked dismayed 
when he couldn’t find matches. I am a non-smoker but I carry 
matches as part of my rukker kit, and so I obliged. He was 
grateful. 

“You belong to these parts, don’t you?’’ he remarked. I told 
him I did, born and bred within ten miles of this old village. 

The warm tea had melted his frozen tongue, and we talked 
awhile on generalities. He asked-me much about the countryside, 
he was interested in geology, and also in folk-lore and legend, and 
became quite friendly when I warmed to the subject of witches, 
for which our part of the country is renowned. He told me a little 
of himself. He was, it seems, a chief clerk in some large insurance 
firm; his health had suffered of late, owing to overwork and con- 
sequent overstrain. He had become low-spirited and tending 
towards a nervous breakdown. 

His doctor, he said, had suggested a complete change of 
surroundings, and advised a walking tour. I told him he was at 
least blessed with a wise physician. 

Maybe I’m biassed. I myself do a tremendous amount of 
walking, chiefly over the high fells, and I have a habit of prescribing 
my pastime as a remedy for most of the ills man allows to come 
upon himself. 

This was his first visit to the north. His home being in 
London, the Thames valley was about as far as he had travelled 
in past efforts to see the countryside in the natural way of walking. 

Sensing his love of the quiet nooks, where the stream passes 
through in youthful glee, I warmed to the subject, and succeeded 
in ‘‘drawing’’ him further. 

J asked him did he like the high places, did-he like winter 
and its wind and snow. ‘‘Not really,’’ he answered, “‘I have done 
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little or no climbing to speak of, and I have had no desire to 
sample the harshness of winter in the countryside.”’ 

He preferred the pleasantness of a day such as this, like summer 
with the evidences of autumn to be seen everywhere. : 

We talked a little longer along similar lines, and*soon ‘the 
cordiality of fellowship prevailed as we found much of mutual 
interest, and when he asked about the great hill but a mile to the 
south of the village, and expressed a desire to climb it, I quickly 
suggested he should accompany me, as it was my intention to return 
home that way. 

He readily agreed, so that we rose at once, and bidding our 
hostess good afternoon, we departed and left the village by way 
of the old stone bridge. 

I noticed the lady’s knowing smile as we left; no doubt she was 
remembering the many occasions previously when I had lifted a 
“stray”? from her table and carried him off to the summit of the 

old hill. 

We talked as we walked along the lane, for now we strode 
along as companions, no longer strangers, but two with a common 
object, a mutual ground of discussion, a shared delight. 

If ever you saw two urchins sharing a stick of rock, you will 
know what I mean by a shared delight. That is, if you remember 
the joy in their faces. 

He spoke of how he had been walking now for just over a 
week; he had seen some lovely country to the west, where the rivers 
meet and the quiet leafy lanes pass by peaceful pastures. He had, 
he said, found interest in the many old-world villages with their 

- ancient churches and graveyards. He had found interest, and 
sometimes amusement, in our speech, our dialect and the 
mannerisms peculiar to the nerth; yet he did not feel conscious of 
any marked improvement in his health; he had as yet been unable 
to shake off the mental stupor. 

Interest there had been, but hardly enjoyment. The “ugly 

twins,’’ despair and depression, insisted on his company, whilst the 
beloved balm of sleep passed him by. Well I knew the signs, the 
symptoms, so that J directed conversation in lighter channels; I 
told him of my many walks over this hill, of mishaps and fun; I 
related stories of meals outdoors, of the humour and wit which 
flowed when my friends brought certain stoves, stoves as carefree 
and independent as a vagabond. 
I was gratified to hear him chuckle, as I told him of the antics 
we play, of unexpected ambushes by the stream, and the great 
happiness we find in our simple pursuits. A time or two he laughed 
outright when I related some choice incident from our many 
adventures, and I thought I saw'a brighter light in his dull eyes. 

By now we were climbing the steep and trackless slopes, and 
TI made easy pace as I observed the effect of the exertions on my 
companion. He was ‘‘blowing’” hard and showing all the signs 
of the untrained. We rested often, and as the vista extended J 
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pointed out the varicus places and named the distant peaks of ihe 
neighbouring country. : 

He took out his map and followed with close attention, and 
displayed an excited interest when I pointed: to where the great 
river below found its source in the high fells. , 

Climbing yet higher, he was able to behold the glorious sylvan 
cloughs and vales through which his walk had taken him during 
the past few days. Reaching the summit, the extensive western 
landscape came into focus, the last of the hills could be seen before 
the land fell away to the far distant sea. We watched a while as 
the setting sun varied the light on the horizon, and were rewarded 
by a faint glimpse of the estuary many miles away, and where our 
own river emptied itself into the ocean. 

He was delighted, and obviously thrilled, when he said he had 
never before observed the beginning and the end ‘of a long river 
from the one vantage point. 

For myself I was having a great time. I always do up there, 
yet more so to-day, as I noticed the change taking place in the 
stranger; without doubt he was in happier mind as he asked me 
about my visits here. 

I told him of how my thoughts and outlook benefited, of how 
depression softened and melted into the nothingness it really was, 
under the warm light of understanding, which accompanied the 
“exalted view. He was thoughtfully silent when I told of the 
inspirations which came to me in the lofty places and of the clearer 
perception of what-constitutes Reality. ; 

Warming to my subject, as one does when in the company of 
an interested and appreciative listener, I pointed out how life was 
governed and planned by an all.wise Governor. How the whole 
purpose of life was in the direction of Good. The fields below, 
the birds, the rivers, the growth, even storm and wind had 
intelligent purpose. 

A law operated through all natural activity, including that of 
man. A law cognisant only of Truth and Love. A law cognisant 
of man, yet too often unrecognised by man. 

It was a law which generated eternal beauty and perfection 
as could be seen in the glory of the natural grandeur we beheld 
now. It was witnessed in the flight of the curlew, in the faultless 
grace of animation. 

So the talk went on. He asked many things; he had not given 
much thought, he said, to such matters; most of his leisure time 
had been taken up by light reading, a cinema, and the many other 
ordinary ways in which many folk find relaxation. But he had 
“never given much thought to the deeper meaning of life. 

Life to him, he-said, had always been something which com- 
menced around 8 a.m. and ended about II p.m. or, in its more 
extensive sense, something which started at birth and ended around 
the seventies according to the whims of an unknown fate. 

' [ knew the joy which comes to us when we see the reward of 
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our endeavour to help, to be of service to one in need. Yes, I was 
sincerely grateful when he said he now saw a greater meaning to 
life. In this revelation he was aware, he said, of a depth, a 
grandeur, a glory in life of which he had not previously known. 

It altered the outlook, it provided a reason for study, it offered 
scope for learning; one’s mind broadened in the realisation of the 
fullness of an infinite plan, of which each of us was an integral part. 

He turned to me, and as the soft light from the glorious evening 
sky caught his face, I saw a new man. Gone was the dullness of the 
eye; instead I saw the brightness of hope, of new vision, of 
greater perception. He was deeply stirred as he spoke, and I 
noticed the added power in his voice. 

The mists of depression were gone, he said; he felt free, lighter, 
eager. The wall was down, limitation lost in boundless infinity. 

Twilight was slowly creeping in from the great ranges and the 
time had come to part. 

I looked at his happy countenance. “Turn to the light,” I 
said, “‘it is always bright, for it is but our vision we permit to 
grow dim.’’ 

“‘Remember,’’ I continued, ‘“‘when you return to the city, the 
noise, and the seeming power of evil, remember, friend, this is stif] 
here, the soothing, unchanging reality with its inspiring confidence. 
Know, too, that right there in your ‘bedlam’ streets, Reality abides. 
In the clearer perceptions, the lofty outlook you have gained, you 
can be fully and joyously conscious of the great Law which is ever 
- active and in all places. Go now,’ I’ said, ‘‘to the castle town 
below. Find abode and take the sleep awaiting you, and on the 
awakening face a New Dawn, refreshed and strong.’’ 

He shook my hand in farewell; he spoke not. I understood. 

I watched him as he turned to the west, until he became a 
small silhouette against the light; he turned and waved a farewell 
‘ere he disappeared from sight. 

I looked above at the lustre of the Evening Star. I breathed 
a prayer of gratitude and turned east: yet I knew he and I were 
on the same route. 


WITH HILARY AND BESS, 


“In spite of shadows that abound, 
God’s light upon thy path be found.’’ - 
OCTOBER. 


Some folk there are who experience strong desires to visit a 
show, a play, a film. Or perhaps to draw up a chair, fill a pipe, 
reach for a book, and settle down in comfort. Others may fancy 
a visit to the “‘ local ”’ or a favourite club, perhaps to play snooker, 
billiards or cards. 

Not so much according to mood, as being in accordance with 
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established taste and practice. A matter of some liking this and 
some liking that. 

That, of course, is as it should be, for if we all liked the same 
pleasures what a queer world it would be, for sure. 

If the adult population of. your town is say, seventy thousand 
people, what a sight it would be if the whole lot decided to go to 
the cinema on the same evening; or if to-night say, the whole 
seventy thousand decided to take a walk over the moors. My 
word! the huddled sheep would stare. Yet this was the desire 
which came over me after my six o’clock meal this evening. 

It could hardly be said to be a desire for exercise, merely for 
the sake of exercising, for I had spent most of the day, up to dazk- 
ness falling, sawing logs. 

In our small, comfortable room, a fire burned brightly, and a 
pleasant book awaited me,.a book about two girls on a walking 
tour. It was pleasant because it was convincing, and written in 
that friendly and intimate style which is like holding conversation 
with a friend. 

Yet, notwithstanding this strong counter-appeal, the desire to 
cross over the high moor was as a hunger, and could only be satis- 
fied at the festive table, lit by the moon and spread over the Forest 
of. Pendle, on this particular evening. : 

Nothing new in this hunger. I know it oft. Be the night 
calm or wild, I feel the appetite working up for a time ere the 
yearning is felt, and so I don my coat, my old hat, take up my 
stick, call to Bess, and so out into a dark night to seek refreshment. 
I invariably find it. Bess, by the way, is probably the only one 
who really understands me. I believe she knew I would be going 
out to-night. She’s lain at my feet this last half-hour, paws 
forward, her big, loyal and affectionate eyes looking up at me, 
patient, biding her time. When I finally moved towards the nail 
on which rests my old hat, she rose, stretched her great body, 
jumped up and placed her forepaws on my chest, and both her tail 
and eyes quite plainly said, ‘‘ I knew you would.’’ What wouldn t 
I give to have such patience? 

., ’m her master. She demonstrates her devotion, in loyalty; 
her faith and trust in a ready obedience; she has a happy life. I 
too have a Master, yet . . . 


Hilary, my big, leggy eleven-year-old, is apparently as keen 
as Bess. ‘‘ May I come?’’ she asks. I answer “‘ Yes,’’ and she 
at once pulls on her nailed boots, and joyfully links my arm as 
we leave by the back lane. 

So there you are, folks, three of us out of a.small community 
of three humans, two cats and two dogs, setting out on a fairiy 
cold autumn night to climb up the steep moor side. The two cats 
are already out; the other dog, Sally, says she would like to come 
along, and only one remains indoors from choice. Not by any 
means a wavering choice, but an emphatic one, unalterable. Kath 
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smilingly reminds us, “There is need of one normal person ia 
a household.’’ She’s probably right. 

Nothing unusual in Hilary desiring to walk, for she really 
loves the country walks as much as Ido myself. Her mother’s 
features she may have, yet she has many of her father’s ways, 


side, which make a ginnel of the narrow lane leading on to Stang 
Moor.  ‘‘ Are the horses on the moor, dad?” “* They’re wild, 
dad.’’ ‘‘ They once chased us, A big black stallion and a piebatd 
pony.’’ She clings firmly to my arm as we come on the moontit 
moor. 

I can see two horses quietly grazing in the distance. The 
stallion ’’ an aged mare I knew, and a saddle pony. Hilary 
saw them too and begged me to make a detour. 


“cc 


“Aren’t you afraid?’’ she asks,“ Weren’t you afraid when 
a-boy?’’ ‘* Yes,’’ J tell her, “ of many things, but never at night 
on the moors.’’ ‘‘ Do you know,’”’ she continues, ‘‘ there’s no one 


in the whole world I would dare come over here with at night, 
only you.”’ There you are; such faith. How trusted we parents 
are. Unquestioning, simple trust. How refreshing, how grand. 
The glorious full moon looks even brighter. : 

Reaching the summit we stand awhile, a silhouetted tableau, 
and take a good look at the moon in a cloudless sky. We look 
around at the scene below and about * ats enchanting; and in the 
soothing delight, Hilary’s fears are dispelled. We are feasting. 
Who ever experienced fear when hungrily seated at the “ festive 
table ’’? 

Bess, who has been scampering up and down following the 
many scents, comes to rest at our feet and completes the tableau. 
A bird, in nocturnal wing, brings life to the still picture. 

A creature unseen, runs chirping through the long moor grass. 
Hilary tightens her hold on my arm. She’s ready for leaving the 
“table.’’. An owl hoots from tlie nearby wood. “ Come, dad,’’ 
she says, “‘ it’s grand, but let’s get on the road.” 

The spell is broken, the tableau comes apart, as we move 
towards the road. 

I felt amusement and just a little wonderment, as I observed 
Hilary’s obvious relief when we fastened the moor gate behind us. 
That:there great stallion . . 1 .~, 

A moment later I did laugh outright as when I nodded to a 
stone stile on our left and said, ‘‘ Over there.’ 

“Oh, no, dad,” she expostulated, ‘‘ not through the fields; 
there was a bull in there last time we crossed.” 

Now she was showing the unmistakable feminine. , Especially 
as reflected by her mother, who has a great fear of bulls. Hilary 
stands on the high stone step as I insist on the field path, a dark 
statue of maidenly fear. 
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She keeps me waiting whilst she surveys the large field, peer- 
ing down the gloomy wall-side, and finally goes forward, a martyr 
to some unknown fate, a victim of my whims, 

She. is still the feminine; she gets in a last word. 

“ Dad,’’ she argues, “‘ This is ridiculous; we could just as 
easy have gone by the road:’”’ It struck me as funny. 

I offered my arm and peace was restored. My arm; her 
armour. 

I've hear it said a horse’s eye magnifies. I don’t know about 
that, but I’m certain a child’s does. My arm isn’t very big. We 
reach the road by Lower Black Moss farm, entirely unscatHed, 
unmolested. 

I thought this fact might have shown Hilary how silly and 
how unfounded were her fears. But no; when J pointed it out, 
she said we had been “‘ just darn fortunate, that’s all.’’ 

Fifty yards lower down we forsake the road and use the track 
by the two reservoirs. Hilary at once points to where the moon’s 
light is reflected in the still pools edging the brook. She thinks 
it pretty. Then she points to where the moon is high over Stang, 
which is now a great silhouetted mass against the light background. 
As we move along, our position is such that the moon now is 
latticed by the stark branches of the tree on the far moor top and 
displays a rare picture of charming black and white effect. 

Then as our progress removes the lattice, opening the window 
as it were to yet another picture; a few downy-like clouds, for all 
the world like small pieces of cotton wool are wafted across from 
Pendle, and drape the huge white lantern in gossamer hangings. 
All is still, the whole scene, with the many silhouettes, the still 
water of the reservoirs, reflecting the trees on the far bank, is at 
once entrancing and enchanting. 

Hilary speaks: she says, ‘‘ This is what I came out for; this 
is lovely.” 

In such remarks, truth ringing in the very spontaneity, do I 
find proof of her love of the natural beauties, and I am pleased. 
I shall bring her again some winter night, when the moon shines 
down on the snow-covered slopes, and the light of the moon shall 
be matched by the appreciative light in her big eyes. 

As her face is lifted to the grandeur above, as with arm out- 
stretched she points to the black pines on the horizon, rising from 
their white base, the wondrous canvas shall for me, be enhanced 
a hundredfold. — 

Perhaps too, I shall take her to the fell top when the moon 
is but newly-born and hidden in the dark folds of the night clouds. 
When the winds blow strong from the northern hills, and whip 
the cheek in passing. 

She may hear the message, the song in the tempest, and find 
joy in an attuned interpretation. She has, as I said, much of 
myself in her, and I recall I was about her age when I first found 
affinity and attraction in such environment. . : 
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All the seasons, all the many aspects of the countryside, both 

~at night and in the daylight have their own particular charm and 

appeal. But for real exhilarating and poetic effect, give me the 
winter night on or near the fell, in calm or in wild turbulence. 

Further along the road, Hilary points to some white forms. 
They are still, and being in the shadows have the appearance of 
ghostly sentinels. 

A little nearer and we see they are far more substantial than 
ghosts, for they are young cows. Like cows’of all ages they show 
much curiosity in us two passing by, and one stands in our path- 
way, looking as ‘‘ gaumlas ”’ as it is possible to look. 

Bess hardly waited for the order, but ran forward and, with 
a bark which she uses on certain rare occasions, and which belies 
her peaceful nature, soon had the beast through the open gate. 
Always willing to oblige is Bess, providing fighting is not involved. 

Leaving now the second reservoir behind, our path can be 
seen just over the wall on our left. I smile as I feel Hilary’s hold 
tighten. A moment later it jerks into a grip as she is suddenly 
aware of two sheep standing in the manner of a statue in the shade 
of the hawthorn hedge. 

She is not afraid of sheep, but these two certainly looked un- 
usual in the way they stood, so devoid of any movement as to 
suggest they were dead, and held up by hidden props. The friendly 
cottage lights in Barley, now just below on our right, dissolved her 
dark fears and apprehension, so that she it was who led the way 
over the next two stiles. 

Passing through the large meadow we complete our walk, 
which has taken us on a full circuit of Stang Moor. Both of us 
are very happy to have been. We have seen so much to admire. 
I have found it stimulating, and have fully satisfied my hunger. 

se Aye, ‘tis as I have said, ‘‘ Some likes this and some likes that 
Oke alae , and true it is that’s as it should be. For look, if 
a mere hundred of you had felt a desire similar to mine to-night, 
then you would have spoilt it for me. 

Bess would have missed all the thrilling scents, Hilary would 
have done more homework, and I would have been like many of 
you, buried in a book. 

I often wonder in my own delight, at the absence from the 
moors and fells, of the multitudes. I always feel they are missing 
so much. Yet on reflection I sincerely trust they will continue to 
find joy and pleasure in their own ways. Then I can rest assured 
I shall continue to find mine, in the remote, yet never lonely hills. 


to 
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‘““WALKS AND TALKS WITH FELLMAN.” 
JACK LIGHTS A FIRE. 


“ T also love a quiet place 
That’s green, away from ‘all mankind.” 
OcTOBER.- 


By gum! but it’s grand this morning. No distant peaks to 
be seen, no cloud effects, just a low, even, and grey canopy. No 
sun, and therefore no light and shade. 

Yet as Frank, Jack and I, having climbed over Stang, make 
our way towards Rimington moor, we agree it’s grand. There’s 
a drought. on. It’s fine.. In fact, we have had no rain since Fri- 
day, which means almost forty-eight hours have passed since last 
the weather chap opened the sluice gates up there. It would seem 
he has relented, or maybe the gates have become wedged. 

Whatever the reason, we certainly welcomed the change. For 
a change it was, the rains having been as frequent as the days 
during the weeks just past. We certainly do claim to be all-weather 
walkers, but that does not indicate a preference for wet weather. 

The step was light as we wended our way through the reeds 
and along the green tracks. It was as though Spring was in the 
air, as we leaped across the streams and rivulets, occasionally find- 
ing disaster in a bad landing, but finding also the fun and laughter 
which is all part of our day. 

We met but one person; farmer with his dog. Coming up 
with each other the inevitable conversation took place. 

“ The dog has just ‘ set’ a stoat,’’ he said. The stoat had 
spit at the dog and got away, but only to fall to the gun. I took 
the opportunity to point out to my friends the unpleasant result 
of bad manners. Judging from events later in the day, the moral 
was wasted on them. Quite true, Jack did not spitmy way. Had 
he done so, I should at any rate have been drier.and no doubt 
cleaner, than was the case, when on several occasions I was neatly 
ambushed and showered with stream water. 

What fun we do have. What nice quiet games we do play 
for sure, on these wild, open moors. Give and take is the essential 
spirit, and in such spirits do we find laughter and a healthy in- 
difference to the muddy conditions underfoot. 

The farmer looked closely at us. ‘‘ Aren’t you the three a” 
met in’t rain up here t’other week?”’ he asks. Yie,’’ I answered, 
“we are an’ all.’’ 

“ Are yer allus wandering on’t moors?’’ he further ventures, 
and we assure him such was the case, more or less. 

Before parting we asked him for information regarding two 
birds we had just seen take to wing. They were dark grey birds, 
with slow, heavy flapping of their large wings as they rose from 
the dyke side. They did not appear to have long necks, as is the 
case with birds of the Stork and Heron family, yet in many ways. 
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we were reminded of such. The farmer thought they would be 
““ Jenny Cranes.”’ 

Gaining the high ground, we were conscious of just a little 
rawishness in the breeze, and it was perhaps the first suggestion 
of the approach of winter. é 

To-day we were in primitive mood. Not the warmth and 
comfort of the nestling cottage for our midday meal, nor were we 
to be entertained by Jack’s stove; we were to be entirely reliant on 
the pioneer form of obtaining boiling water and hot beans, namely, 
the good old camp fire. It was bound to be funny. 

Approaching the clough, Jack hurried ahead, and when Frank 
and I descended by the stony and crumbling slopes to the brook, 
we found him eagerly trying to get the fire going. 

I said it would be funny. He was striking matches with the 
extravagant indifference of a man who got them by the gross and 
gratis. Plenty of dead wood around, plenty of water, plenty of 
damp. Plenty of enthusiasm in Jack’s efforts. 

He instructed us to fill the kettle as though he were waiting 
for it with glowing embers, instead of the flickering matchstalk 
resting head first ’midst a neat pile of damp twigs. 

I suggested, we ought to have brought a drop of paraffin, or 
better still, some firelighters. 

The scorn on that lad‘s face! You'd have thought I’d sug- 
gested a Calor Gas cylinder. His retort was bordering on rudeness. 
His efficiency, his one time Boy Scout training, his pride, his 
vanity, his conceit; all these stood between us and warm food and 
drink. 

He commenced giving orders. Frank and I obeyed. 

We even dared to make suggestions which might help, we 
thought, to create a flame somewhere between those cold wet stones. 

Finally we observed definite signs. There was a chance of 
a probability. .Small flames were to be seen, and tiny splutterings 
could be heard coming from deep in the “‘ inferno ’’; well, it might 
have been a small inferno, had not Frank remarked with convincing 
authority, ‘‘ It needed a current of air,’’ and bending low, gave 
a terrific blow, and blew the thing out altogether. I roared with 
laughter. 

I said we were bound to have fun. After another try, we 
were rewarded as the thicker twigs caught hold and the fire became 
an established means of a belated meal. 

Time means nothing to Jack. Success, triumph, is the thing, —. 
and as we placed the kettle on the slimy stone ‘‘ hob,”’ he produced 
the beans and the “ Billie Can,’’ and again the fun started. I 
knew it would. 

The ‘‘ Billie Can ’’ used to be clean. It used to be a certain 
shape. But then that was when it rested on the sports shop shelf, 
shiny, and with a neat price tag hanging from it. Many miles 
have been walked, many meals have been made, many insults 
have been hurled since then, and now the “ can ”’ is truly seasoned. 
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It was the perforated ‘‘ can ’’ previously written about, yet it served 
admirably to-day, as the beans were too big to pass through this 
tin sieve. As we were to be served with such a dish, Jack had 
not troubled to bring the “‘ eating irons.’’ I expected this. 

I said it would be funny. When he brings the spoon, he 
brings only sandwiches to eat. When he brings beans, he forgets 
the spoon. 

He grinned and handed me a hot portion in one half of the 
““can.’’ Me? I’m used to this, and very deftly I grouped two 
fingers and a thumb together and with a quick, neat movement 
proceeded to transfer the beans to my tongue which protruded at 
the right moment, and in the manner of an automatic scoop, tipped 
them handily near my tonsils; all I had to do now was to-swallow, 
and then repeat the actions. It was all a matter of timing, owing 
to the beans burning my fingers, and I had just about got the 
action working smoothly when I scooped in the last of the dish. 

I’ve known good meals, queer meals, many-course meals, and 
poor meals, but never before have I known an automatic meal, 
not since I last sucked from the milk bottle as I rode in my own 
carriage. 

I sampled smoked bread, smoked tea, and smoked. beans. 
The brook went joyously by and seemed to be singing “‘ When 
the smoke gets in your eyes.”’ 

Yet smoked or not smoked, a pleasant satisfaction was the 
result, and that’s something you don’t always receive in the most 
elite and expensive cafés. Just now I felt sorry for the “ poor 
rich ’”’ folk. 

As we finished with the various utensils, each was thrown 
into the handy “‘ sink.’’ The “‘ sink ’’ being the brook, it was 
. of the “‘ conveyor belt ’’ type. _ Consequently we had to bestir 
ourselves quickly, when Frank called our attention to Jack’s pan, 
sailing now around the many rocks and down to the lower reaches. 
Having recovered it, we observed a few extra dents. 

T repeat, I knew it would be funny to-day. Good and simple 
fun, free, yet priceless in its pleasure-giving value. 

Refreshed, I looked around and took stock of the surround- 
ings. Whilst feasting, the lads had already drawn my attention 


to where the brook passed under a low holly tree, in a series of - 


gurgling cascades. 

Always an eye for the picturesque, even whilst blowmg on 
burnt finger ends. This quality, it would seem, is the hallmark 
of the genuine admirer of the many beautiful effects to be seen 
around the countryside. Yes, and in all seasons too, as I had 
the pleasure of observing a few moments later. Jack and Frank 
were still interested in some bread suffering from “ rigor mortis,”’ 
stiff and as pale as death it was; Jack said it was toasted. Funny? 
He’s funny all right. A little comic, im fact. 

Noticing the sides of the clough offered a chance of a climb 
or scramble, by way of the many exposed roots, I made my way 
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up, and fairly enjoyed the exertion. At the top I sat on the 
short greenery, ‘neath some conifer trees, and looked down on 
the colourful scene in the clough. 

The berries were gone now from the rowan trees but the foliage 
was of a greatly-pleasing dull gold and copper hue. The yellowy 
green of the nearby ash, mingled and entwined, and along with 
the dark holly green and the hawthorns’ berries joined in offering 
as delightful a picture as one could desire. Through it all the 
brook meandered, by riplets and bubbles, eddying by the rocks, 
swiftly and as though ’twere late in its eternal appointment with 
the Ribble in the vale. 

No, nothing was to be seen of the far view to-day; it wasn't 
necessary. Of beauty, of magnificence, one cannot have more 
than enough, and surely here in this glorious and richly-tinted 
canvas was charm enough to satisfy anyone. 

I was conscious of a very deep satisfaction, a satisfaction which 
knew gratitude. It is in such moments I find myself up against 
the materialist. 

Such glory as this doesn’t just happen as though by nothing 
more than an accident. Beauty is surely more than a cold, 
methodical, scientific, evolutionary process. 

Natural beauty has a lofty purpose; it tends to penetrate deep 
into the poor human looker-on, and finds his very soul. _ It reflects 
itself in the mind and we are aware of personal ennoblement. 

Such is not of the text book, the laboratory, the city university, 
but is of the inner consciousness, and although not written in white 
on the blackboard, yet is written in gold on the heart, so large, in 
fact, as to make one truly confident of other sources, of other 
meanings to life than is given us by the purely materialistic. 

Intelligence is reflected in all natural glory. Wisdom, Perfec- 
tion, Government. A rich, warm law operating through all life. 
Paradoxical it may seem, but I find such pictures at once stimulat- 
ing and entrancing, and yet as always occurs as I emerge from the 
spell, I permit the discordancy to mar the harmony. I cannot 
help it. I look on the peace around, I listen to the laughing voices 
of Jack and Frank below, and for some reason, perhaps force of 
contrast, I am led to thinking of the silly, stupid, great big world 
outside. Of the criminal idiots, referred to by the ignorant and 
the blissfully innocent, as ‘‘ World Leaders,’’ leaders who choose 
to think of these lads in terms of going to war. It would seem 
like some cheap, gigantic melodrama, if it were not so truly 
operating. 

I turned away from the scene and the discordant thoughts. 
turned to where a thin, blue spiral of smoke was coming from 
Jack’s triumph below. I could hear him rejoicing. | Looking 
around I found a great piece of withered moor grass with a little 
turf attached, and dropped it over the clough edge; judging by the 
noise which emanated from Jack, I had registered a direct hit. I 
felt better. 
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Later Frank placed a similar missile on my bare head. He 
had crept quietly up from behind; and in this glorious harmony, 
hostilities commenced. Jack forsook the fire and joined the fray, 
and during the next ten minutes the going was pretty rough. 

Tom-foolery! true enough if that’s the name chosen; what 
matter? We were still alive, we were still good companions; we 
were still in one piece, and stili laughing as we relaxed and called 
an armistice. All of which was more than could be said to result 
from the ‘‘ Tomfoolery ’’ of the dignitied and very proper ‘‘ grown- 
ups ’’ occupying the seats of world government. As I have 
written previously, ‘‘ Did God make His one and only mistake, 
when He permitted His children to grow up?” 

Returning to the scene of the dying embers, all traces of our 
having been here were removed, and shouldering the ‘‘ sacks ”’ 
we climbed on to the moor, 

After wending our way towards Firbar House and Higher 
Black Moss, darkness was about us as we reached the Gisburn road 
at Stang. 

At the hill top above Roughlee, ere we turned to the moor 
and home, the valley lights were revealed. This is an undoubted 
sign, if it be necessary, of the passing of summer. It is but five- 
thirty p.m., and daylight gone. Soon the white frost will be 
touching the bare branches, the cold north wind will be sweeping 
over the fells, and we shall know warmth and exhilaration as our 
boots crunch the frozen earth underfoot. 

A pleasing contemplation for true Fellmen. 
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NOVEMBER 


EARLY MORN ON STANG. 


“Write it on your heart that every 
Day is the best day in the year.” 
~—Emerson. 


NOVEMBER. 


Perhaps you have never been up Stang Top Moor; perhaps 
you don’t even know where it is. If that be so, ’tis a pity; you’ve 
missed so: much to please the eye. 

That is, of course, if you like to climb a moor side before 
breakfast, in order to observe the glory. Perhaps you have not 
the opportunity, you are not so fortunate as me: for living as I do 
in the lovely, small vale of Whitehough, it is very convenient to 
. take a walk to the higher seating of the grand-stand at Stang Top. 

. ¥es, it's a pity you could not have accompanied me at seven 
o'clock this morning as I called Bess, and together we went out 
into the glorious sun of a November morn. - 

Stang rises some 1,050 feet above sea level, which means about 
300 feet above our homestead. It is oblong in shape and separates 
us from the small vale of Black Moss. 

In but a few minutes we are over the stone stile and on to the 
moor. Bess has galloped off ahead, trailing the night scents and 
obviously thrilled. We are both thrilled; she in the joy of a romp 
and the unexpected walk, I in the exhilaration of this perfect 
morning. 

I have read two writers this week, each mentioning the coming 
of November, each more or less bemoaning the fact, and each 
writing of this month as the one of gloom and small renown. 

One even goes to the extreme of writing, ‘‘ Few persons can 
say anything cheerful about it eres i) 

I wonder who told him that. For apart from the fact that 
if it were true, as some folk used to say, ‘‘ It is the month of blue 
devils and suicides, of leaden skies, choking fogs and torrents of 
rain,’’ many of us would yet find something of attraction in it, 
something to thrill and joyously shout about. But such is not 
true, as I am proving on this very November day. My diaries, 
too, record many lovely November days of the past. 

Is it not the month when a wise Nature broadcasts her seeds 
and fruits, by her own ‘‘ mechanical ’’ devices? When the pods 
are cracking in the gorse patches, and the countryside is made 
colourful by the delicate touch of celestial brush. Month of gloom 
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indeed. The lively trout are about now arriving at the spawnimz 
beds. Nature looks to her many. tasks, her many duties, in order 
to perpetuate the great purpose of life, ere she takes her rest: she 
gives us lovely skies both night and morn; a promise, it would 
appear, of her returning. 

She now and again slips a few slides in her ‘‘ Magic Lantern ~ 
as she does in the midst of winter, as oft she rubs her eyes and 
takes a brief look at what is going on o’er the great earth, the 4 
natural park over which she reigns. im perfection, and governs with 
unequalled planning. 

Bless us! surely we can believe what we see just now; the 
pleasing picture of the ponies there, quietly grazing and casting 
shadows as the golden light falls around them and the pleasant 
warmth is felt on their bodies. 

Of course we all know there are four seasons, but too often 
are they wrongly interpreted, usually as follows, 

Summer—sun, heat; bees and blooms. | 

Autumn—damp; shorter days, colder, gloomy. ‘ 

Winter—too cold to be outdoors. | 

Spring—still cool. Perhaps a walk to the Bluebell Wood. | 

Which is all wrong. It means life regulated by the calendar. | 
For see, your calendar can tell you the days and months, yet a look | 
at this man-created regulator does not in any way indicate when, 
where, or how oft we can behold grandeur. It is both tragic and | 
pitiable that so many folk should feel the natural beauty and the | 
delight they find in a visit to the countryside, is essentially a | 
monopoly of the summer season. _There’s always the “‘ odd day,” 
or many a time the “‘ odd weeks ’’ when the seasons would appear 
to become all mixed up, and we set out on a gloomy November. | 
December or January morn for a walk over the fells, and are : 
rewarded with a day which firmly belies the rhymes and legends ) 
of the moaning prophets. | 

‘« Seek and ye shall find ’’ has many advantageous aspects. 2 

Thus I am on my way up Stang to seek, where I hope to find 
pleasure first in the walk, and then the sunlit scene; and my word. 
Ido, | 

Crossing the summit to a point from which I can lock down 
on the quiet pastures of Black Moss and the ranging moors behinc, 
I at once know I have not sought in vain. Early morn has its own 
distinguishing features. It is so quiet, so hushful, so expectant. 
It is the moment before the ‘‘ grand parade ’’ of day, which is 
heralded by the joyous birds. 

Ne’er a sign of human life do I see anywhere. Everyone has 
gone to other lands it would seem, except me; a recluse looking 
o’er his domain. 

As I turn, my eye catches old Pendle. The sunlight is playing 
on the autumn bracken, creating a rich russet pattern and a white 
cloud lightly envelopes the crown. The grand old hill presents 
a very pleasing picture. 


F 
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Coming now to where I look down on our homestead, I see 
the glory of sylvan Whitehough as the sunbeams penetrate the 
almost stark trees of the wood and add to the splendour of the 
tinted leaves. 

A low, white mist rolls down the vale from Spen-brook, giving 
the illusion of a great fire in the village. 

Beauty is reflected in all the eye beholds. Even in the thin 
spiral of blue smoke rising from the various farm chimneys. 

A great enveloping peace is o’er the land. I am deeply con- 
scious of exaltation, of love of life, and a great, unbounded freedom. 

I call to Bess, and my step is light as we return home. 
November, you say? Maybe, yet Spring is in my heart, 


ROGGERHAM REVERIE. 


THE STREAM. 

“ And we shall sleep—and on thy side 
As ages after ages glide 
Children their early sports shall try, 
And pass to hoary age and die. 
But thou, unchanged from year to year, 
Gaily shalt play and glitter here; 
Amid young flowers and tender grass, 
Thy endless infancy shall pass ; 
And singing down thy narrow glen, 
Shalt mock the fading race of men.’ 

—Bryant. 


NOVEMBER. 


For this day I had set myself certain tasks to do, sawing wood, 
etc., but as I looked from the rear door and there observed the clear 
outlines of Spence and Barley Moors, their slopes colourful and 
inviting, it seemed all wrong to be considering such duties, and I 
returned the saw to its hook. 

Yet it was not to the west I walked some twenty minutes later, 
but to the east. 

From our front door the outlook is one of green pastures in 
sylvan frames, through which Whitehough Water passes on to 
Roughlee. To-day the scene was pleasing indeed, as the early sun 
caught the high tree tops and enhanced the winter canvas. 

I knew of another stream in peaceful setting, but a short walk 
away, and for some reason or other I heard the call from there, 
borne on the gentle breeze coming from the east. 

_ It was with light heart and stride I reached Noggarth top, 
and looking beyond the tall chimneys in the valley, there saw the 
fold in the hills wherein my objective lay. 

Very soon I had crossed the valley of towns and, encouraged 
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by the glory of this perfect morn, sunny yet cool, I was walking 
swiftly through the pleasant Cockden fields. 

I met scarcely anyone, and apart. from the robin, whom I 
thought nodded a cheery ‘“‘How do?’’ as I passed by, it would seem 
the world was mine. ; 

Well, of course it was mine, at any rate this world of trees, 
field paths, hills, blue skies, stirks and rabbits, robins and holly 
berries; and if the great world beyond the hills around were mine 
also, then not one whit happier would I have been. 

With head high, I joined the winged choir in their joyous 
Doxology, and in such praise was the beauty of this November 
morn acknowledged, as I came down into dear old Roggerham. 
You know Roggerham, of course; its inn, and the half-dozen 
cottages. 

I hope you haven’t to look on the map for it, for there you 
will find nothing of the Roggerham of which I write with such 
affection. Indeed on the 24” Ordnance it simply states “‘Rogerham 
Gate Inn,’’ and with one G mark you. These new-fangled ways of 
spelling old and endearing names; if that one ‘“‘ G’’ doesn’t give 
pronunciation as Rodgerham, well then I’m a bigger dunce than 
even my teacher thought me to be, and if she were here she would 
tell you that’s hardly possible. 

T don’t know about that, I’ve learnt a lot since the days when 
she and I disagreed so much with regard to the many answers I 
was expected to give. 

J know even less now about the swms of schooldays, yét 
methinks, much more about other problems, and the many 
unaccountable things in life. Howbeit, neither must you scan the 
one inch map, for there in cold, unromantic type, it merely states 
“TInn.’’ Not that one can find fault with the fact of the inn being 
mentioned; indeed no. The inn is undoubtedly an essential part 
of Roggerham history and legend. A caller at this old house can 
find much of the atmosphere of the long ago. On a recent visit I 
was shown a small book which dealt with ‘‘ The Ghost of Rogger- 
ham Moor.’ Actually it was a play, and the scene was the inn. 
To read it, was to be carried back into the past. 

- Yet to me S.O.M. would have been far more appropriate, for 
to many folk the place is.a veritable ‘‘Storehouse of Memories.”’ 

But if you are perchance a stranger, then come, let’s walk 
down the hill together and, as we tarry on the old bridge, the door 
of the enchanted ‘‘Storehouse’’ shall be opened, revealing happy 
scenes of days long past. Come, stranger, for no matter whence 
you come, you too, I know, will treasure your own particular 
Roggerham, and the scenes shall be as one with your own. 

’Tis indeed quiet here, yet as the door is opened and we enter 
into reverie, the picture comes as it were to life, to animation. 
Look now, friend, down there by the stream, look at those boys, 
about a dozen of them; can you find me amongst them? You 
cannot? Well now, that’s me there standing in the shallow water, 
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barefooted and with knickerbocker pants rolled high above those 
scranny knees. See, I am closely watching the stream bed, and as 
I slowly lift a stone I very neatly catch the small minnow which 
darts from under, and place it with the others in my jam jar. 

Jack there, and Percy, Jim, Joe, Billy, Tom and Arthur, they 
are all doing likewise. Jim is moving now from under the bridge; 
did you hear what he said? I did. He said there were more under 
there because it was shady. 

Now look, the scene is changing. We have left the water and 
are coming, still barefooted, along to the swing erected on the clean 
green grass. ‘* 

Ah! I thought not. Not for me the swing, not until later. 
There I am, running to beat Joe, to be first to mount “Neddy,’” 
the donkey, who is quietly grazing over there. I’ve grabbed his 
mane six seconds perhaps before Joe arrives. Always I was that 
little margin too fast for Joe; and look, did you see him push me 
away as he endeavoured to get astride first?) Now we are rolling 
on the grass, in the throes of mortal combat, and as we struggle 
for mastery, Billie cames along and mounts ‘‘N eddy.’’ 

Combat ceases, we dash along and tear him off, becoming as 
friendly allies in this collective action. We do a deal, a bite off my 
apple, or a minnow from Joe, the other to have the first tide on 
Neddy, and all’s well. See how patient Neddy is.. We’ve that 
to learn yet. 

Another scene. It comes in with a loud crash of broken glass. 
Two lads, ‘“‘Worsthorners,’’ have picked up some stones and, from 
the safety of the bridge, have registered a direct hit on Percy’s 
jam jar. 

Percy starts to cry, decides he knows something better, and 
brushing his tears aside utters a loud war whoop and gives chase. 
We all do, but the others are shouting rude names back as they 
flee over the hill towards home, and disappear from sight. 

Again the scene changes. Now we are all gathered around 
Jim. We’re lucky to have Jim for a pal. His father is a butcher, 
and from him, via Jim, we are able to obtain a pig’s bladder now 
and again. Jim is lucky too, for many’s the apple ‘‘cork’’ he got 
from us as a barter for the loan of the bladder. Loan, mark you, 
not for “‘keeps.’”’” The price usually rose to a brand new “‘Lucky 
bag’’ to get it that way. I don’t know where Jim is to-day, but 
he ought to have made a fair bit of money as a trader, he had 
enough training. ; 

Just look now, we are taking turns at blowing the slimy thing 
up until it is tight enough to use as a football. As it happens, the 
bladder also makes a tidy useful weapon. For see, the game comes 
to an end when Jack picks up the ‘‘ball’’ and swipes Billie with it. 

Hello, look now; look at me coming up on to the bridge and 
crossing to the shop at the stnall cottage. Looks like I’m ‘‘well 
off” to-day. A “Lucky bag”’ and a bottle of ‘‘pop’”’. That’s my 
Saturday penny gone burst, and still a penny left. 
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That penny took some earning,,for I hung around old Mrs. 
Chadwick’s this morning until she finally saw me, and sent me the 
inevitable errand for a new clay pipe; every Saturday she had a 


new “‘long yéaded”’ pipe. 


So it goes on; looking. yet deeper into the ‘‘Storehouse’’ 
see now we are all seated on the grass; the mid-day sun is hot, 
and we are each of us eating our sandwiches and drinking from the 
‘Dop’’ bottles. This scene does not last long, for we have not 
much to eat. Part of our ‘‘chuck’’ is invariably eaten as hunger 
joins us, usually in the region of ‘“Hag Wood,”’ or perhaps whilst 


halting to climb trees in the Netherwood. 


My word, what appetites. Just look at the way we devour 


those thick slices. 


See Tom and the others eyeing Percy? That’s because Percy 
hasn’t much appetite, but he has a loving mother who insists on 
him ‘‘carrying plenty.’? We use much cunning in contriving to 


sit next to Percy. 


I remember Tom and I sitting on each side of Percy at the 


annual Sunday School Tea. We always did well. 


Again the scene changes as my eyes find focus and the picture 
is seen clearly through the mists of time. I see we are moving now 


Come, stranger, come, let’s see what is happening now. As 
though I needed to see. We always made this way atter dinner, 
for along where the stream meanders through the valley there was 


towards the other side of the bridge. 
| 
’ 


our ideal ground for Cowboys and Indians. 


The small hillocks hereabouts offering a natural setting for 


such games. 


You see? I was right, they are dividing now. Billie has 
picked up a hen feather and stuck it in his thick hair;:he loved to 


be ‘‘ Big Chief so-and-so.”’ 


Up and down the hills, jumping the stream, it seemed exertion 
created energy. Oh, lock now, three of them are lighting a fire. 


I know, they’re the’*cowboys round the lonely camp fire. 


the surrounding hillocks and you'll see Billie’s feather leading the 


Indians to the surprise attack. : 
My word, what a great ‘“Storehouse’’ this is, for sure. 


I feel it was but yesterday, not yesteryear, when the scene 


was real, 


Looking back again, I cannot see them. My vision is just a 
little blurred. I turn to the west.’ “‘There they are,’’ I exclaim, 


a2 


‘no doubt on their way home. 


Yes, I saw them, the last scene from the “‘Storehouse’’; they 
were making towards Extwistle Hall. 1 could see the jam jars, 
held by thin string, and occasionally flashing as the long beams 
of a setting sun touched them. I saw Percy lagging behind a little. 
‘He would catch up when we stopped for a drink in the stream, or 


perhaps as we. halted to watch the milking at Rukin’s Farm. 
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Just as I was slowly closing the door, turning from the old 
bridge, I. looked back again to the west. 

I stared hard, the mists were becoming a little denser; yet I 
saw them again. I saw them walking by Heasandford, by the 
“Cat and Dog’’ steps. My goodness! How tired they look. 
They’re dragging those ironed clogs; I see two of my minnows are 
dead. 

Well, I could close that door now. I knew the rest. They . 
would enter their homes, make the bread-mug the first stop, or if 
parents were absent, a raid on the cake tin, and then the glorious. 
refreshing sleep of youth, to awaken to yet further adventure. 
Yes, every day a day of adventure. 

I start back up the hill, and keep to the side in order to allow 
the noisy lorry to pass. Looking around I see nothing which 
might indicate my dream pictures were perhaps not of the past. 

No children, no Neddy, no swing and no shop. The same 
stage, yet deserted. The scenic effects, yet no “‘props’”’ and no 
actors. 

Where, I wonder, are Billie, Jack, Percy and the others. Do 
they ever visit this particular ‘‘Storehouse.”’ 

Where are the Billies, the Jacks and the Joes of to-day? Is 
it that a pig bladder and the thrill of catching a darting minnow 
has lost its appeal; or can it be owing to the little hamlet being 
off a bus route? 

What say you, stranger? 

Do you find it the same at your own distant, yet no less 
affectionate Roggerham? 

March of time? Progress? 

Ah, well! Yes, ’tis true. We cannot hold back time. Yet 
I cannot just see what the march of time has to do with changing 
manners and desires. 

Surely it’s man who changes; man who, no longer content 
with simple pleasures of great joy, is ever wanting more. 

Progress? Well, it could be in a way of speaking. For 
progress merely means ‘‘going forwards,’’ which in itself means 
nothing. It’s where we are going forward to that matters, and 
for my part I can only feel pity for those who have ““progressed’’ 
beyond the fun of a pig bladder and the catching of a sleeky 
minnow. 

Those pictures down there in that ‘‘Storehouse’”’ on the bridge 
were real pictures forty years ago. Yet I thank God to-day in 
granting that I still find joy in the pursuits of boyhood, that I am 
not growing old in the sticky quagmire of ‘‘Progress.’’ 

Let my joy, I pray, be for ever found in the progressive 
understanding of the beauty in the story of all natural life. In 
the glorious colour, the thrilling vitality of the trees, the flowers, 
the streams and the rugged contours of the mighty fells. 

Let me progress in the knowledge of what constitutes Reality, 
grant that I shall be gratefully conscious of an unfolding, wherein I 
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salt glimpse something, no matter. how small, of the purpose of 
ife. 

Grant me these things, and I shall be wealthy indeed. I shall 
be rich enough to ask no more. 

I’m glad I heard the call from Roggerham to-day, I am glad 
I put the saw back. ; 

I can saw wood to-morrow; and who knows? The Store- 
house on the bridge may be closed, another day, who knows? 


A STORY OF THE PAST. 


O’ Lofty Peaks, spouting becks, 
Like silvery streamers ; 
Glistening mere, nestling 
Midst stately woodland slopes ; 
Fairy dells unspoilt, 
Peaceful refuge of the dreamers. 
Shady lanes, where birds 
In song restore faith, 
And strengthen hope. 
O’ Lakeland,—my Lakeland, 
Be it summer sky, 
Or winter rain, 
Forever thou wilt be to me, 
Truly God’s Domain. 
—Fellman. 


NOVEMBER. 


When out on a tramp I often find interest and pleasure in 
many of the old cottages at which I call for food and drink. 

Sometimes it is in the ancient oak beams, the mullioned win- 
dows, or as is often the case, in the lady herself; for mostly it 
would seem, the lady is elderly, willing to talk, and in reminiscent 
mood. 

The latter usually applies more when summer has passed; 
things are quieter, and the long, dark evenings encourage a walk 
down memory lane. 

It was on such an evening we called on Mrs. Hamer, who 
catered at her small cottage at Brambleside. 

Sid and I had spent a strenuous, yet most enjoyable day on 
the mountain, and although the tam was frozen hard, and the 
white frost glistened, we would not have had it otherwise. 

Darkness had fallen as we crossed the valley and our sharp 
pace had brought us into the picturesque lakeland village. 

She looked surprised when we asked for food, for the season 
being at an end, the good lady had retired into a sort of hibernation. 
Nevertheless, -““ Aye, come in,’’ she said, ‘‘ A’ll find yer a bit a’ 
summat.’’ ‘ 
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A fire burnt brightly in the old-fashioned grate, and being the 
only light in the small room, flung fitful shadows across the carved 
mahogany sideboard. 

The brass in the hearth gleamed and reflected the dancing 
flames, and in this atmosphere of warm comfort, it seemed fairly 
obvious the old lady had been resting and no doubt, as is’ the way 
of folk “ getting on a bit,’’ doing a little quiet meditation. 

The antimacassars draping the old chairs, the home-made, 
pegged rug with its attractive pattern, and the huge tabby curled 
in the centre completed as homely a picture as I ever wish to see. 

She told us to-light the lamp, 4 mountain of brass which rose 
from a crotchet cover on the polished round table. 

Mr. Gladstone and the late Mr. Hamer looked down on us 
from the shadows cast on the walls. 

We relaxed and forgot awhile our hunger, in the admiration 
of the old willow pattern, lustre and Toby jugs. 

Whilst we waited, Mrs. Hamer kept up a ‘‘ running com- 

_mentary ’’ from the kitchen, and thus gave evidence of her keen- 
ness for a gossip. 

It wasn’t long before she appeared with food and hot tea, 
which included some delicious home-made cakes. 

As we ate we listened to the tales, incidents in her long life 
(she was in her 79th year), and I felt I had guessed aright in 
thinking we had disturbed her meditation. 

Bless her, she was a grand old soul, and I am certain our 
company was more welcome than our money. It would seem 
the thing she wanted us to know most was the fact that she had 
had a very hard life, for she told us this several times, and as 
a sort of preface to another story of her hardships of past years. 

Our meal ended, we turned towards the fire; we felt good; and 
desired nothing more just now than to sit back and listen whilst 
Mrs. Hamer read from the dusty pages of her book of memories. 

“ Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ I’ve had a hard life I can tell yer. Why, 
bless yer, I kept the Barn Gates Inn nigh on twenty years. Two 
lots of twins were born there, and I never knew a time when I was 
in a position to meet the brewers’ bills or the licensing fees.”’ 

Snuggling back into the soft comfort of my winged armchair, 
I looked across to where the old lady sat in the ancient rocker. 
Her arms were folded across her bosom as she gently rocked to and 
fro, and her eyes had that faraway look, suggesting she was looking 
at a scene from the distant past. 

The firelight caught her face, revealing the beauty of age and 
grace, and I longed just then for the gift of an Augustus John. 
She was telling her story. 

She spoke in dialect and I had to listen attentively, to follow 
her. 

“Barn Gates,’’ she said, ‘‘ was at Fell Top, and my nearest 
neighbour was six miles away. There were no cars’i’ them times, 
and our trade depended mainly on the farmers who came up from 
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Boniston over the Fell, on their way to Brambleside in the next 
valley. When the weather was bad, trade was bad, and what with 
a consumptive husband and young children, and having to pay 
a quarry man to come in and do a bit of milking, it was a hard 
life. Looking back I often wonder how I got through at all. 

‘* Yet, as I told you before,’’ she went on, ‘“‘ J always kept my 
heart up. There was one time I shall never forget. It wer’t time 
of Brambleside Fair and near on’t time when’t licensing fees and 
other charges were due. He (meaning her husband) was in a far- 
away sanatorium, and as usual the money at hand fell far short 
of the need. In fact, it wer worse than usual and I was at my 
wits’ end. 

‘« The doctor from the valley had called on this particular day 
fora chat. A grand fellow he was, and knew most. of my troubles. 
Knowing as he did, that by the time another week was up I had 
the annual bills to mect, he inquired kindly as to how I stood. 
Well, I soon made it clear to him, I was depending on Brambleside 
Fair and the trade it would bring, and so help me to raise the few 
pounds I was short. 

“* As he knew, on the day of the fair many farmers and their 
families called as they wended their way from Boniston and the 
neighbouring parts. Of course, everything depended on the 
weather, and it was an anxious time just prior to the great day. 

‘“No sooner had the doctor gone, than Miss Alice, who was 
staying with me on account of her health, came a telling me that 
there was a little white terrier dog in the yard ’as looked like it 
wer astray. 

‘* Poor little thing, it looked half starved, and I put it on the 
bracken mew with some warm milk for food. 

“ Come the day of Brambleside Fair, and t’weather wer awful. 
It blew a gale ’as uprooted, many trees, and it rained so heavy as 
to flood part o’t valley. My hopes were dashed. One tot o’ 
whisky to a farmer wi’ a gig wer all I sold that day, and I wer 
at the end o’ mitether. But I kept mi ’art up. 

‘“It wer som two days after, and t’day afoor t’ money were 
due t’ bi paid, when I noticed a smart-looking gig coming slowly 
up t’road from the direction of Fell-foot. 

“““ Morning, Mrs. Hamer,’ the chap calls out, ‘ Have you 
a drop of good whisky in’t place?’ When he had a sip he starts 
to talk. 

“Ts it true,’ he asks, ‘as constable says, as how you have 
a stray dog on’t place?’ 

‘“T telled him I had, and as constable ’ad called in twice in’t 
last week and played around wit dog. 

‘He went in’t yard and ’ad a look at it, and then told me he 
had brought some good news. 

‘“Tt seems it were a valuable dog from one. of his master’s 
kennels and there was a reward of four pounds offered to the finder. 
Well I wer fair knocked ower; I ’ad mainly forgotten about dog.” 
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Here the old lady chuckled. 

“It didn’t look worth as mitch as’t hind leg er the handy 
mongrel I kept mysel. | Well,’’ she went on, “ he gives me four 
pounds and an extra five shillings, which he wer authorised to give 
for its keep. 

‘‘ This wer a tidy lot o’ money i’ them days, and as it left me 
with a few shillings more than what was needed to meet the dues 
and demands on’t following day, I was able to buy a pair of new 
shoes a’d bin wanting a while. 

“ Aye,” shé remarked, “‘ there’s nowt like keeping yer ’art 
up. Nar, I remember another time eS we 

The hour had got late and it was time for Sid and me to hit 
the home trail, so that assuring the interesting old lady we had 
been given ample evidence of her hard life, we gathered up the 
rucksacks and bade her goodnight. 

In answer to her request, we promised to call again soon, and 
give attention to the stories which prove so eloquently the advantage 
of “ keeping yer ’art up.’’ 


ESPERANTO—SUN AND FROST. 


“ Keep your face towards the sunshine 
And the shadows will fall behind.’’ 


NOVEMBER. 


Walter popped in yesterday. It would be some five months - 
since we enjoyed a walk together. Yes, in the heat of a summer 
day, ,we had walked some thirty-odd miles over by Hardcastle. 
Yesterday was a day of keen frost in the shade; but it was also a 
day of clear sky and sunlight. One of those winter days which 
exhilarate both mind and body. One of those glorious days which 
are not at all as infrequent as many imagine. 

Little Billie and the inevitable Jack made up the four as we 
climbed on to Stang and where we tarried ‘awhile as the whole 
countryside presented a glorious picture. 

Yes, the whole countryside. North, south, east and west, 
charm and natural splendour abounded. It was as a display of the 
rarest of nature’s canvas. We were in the centre of a circular 
gallery of art, and as we were on a dais and being the only viewers, 
the works were clear to the eye and in true focus. 

Many times have I had reason to extol the great and unequalled 
scenes we of the outdoors are so fortunate in seeing, and never 
with more reason than on this late November morn, 

How oft in summer, I ask, let alone winter, are we able to 
look over to each distant horizon, all around the compass, and yet 
ne'er a Cloud observe. That’s-the kind of canopy under which we 


stood, neither gossamer, nor even small cotton wool tufts to be seen 
anywhere. 
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Apart from the magnificence of the great high peaks Upper 
Ribblesdale way, I think the loveliest picture was presented in the 
quiet charm of the scene just below, where old Pendle was reflected 
in the dead waters of the reservoirs. Seldom have I seen those 
waters so calm. 

Let us then be honest and, with thanks, admit that here we 
have an example of the general scene being enhanced in beauteous 
appeal by the construction of reservoirs. 

Very often the reverse is the case, hence it should be 
acknowledged when we come across the exception. 

Well, we are not too keen to leave such galleries, yet the air 
whets the appetite for walking, and we make over towards Wheat- 
head. 

Of course, the view from here reveals the fall down to the 
Ribble and the rise beyond, and again the appeal of our glorious 
beholding bids us tarry and drink deeply of this satisfying nectar. 

Passing .on to Rimington Moor, we find the ground is 
extensively waterlogged, and for a time we have to concentrate on 
picking our way. 

We are in conversational mood this morning, and fall to 
discussing Esperanto. 

Billie, of course, is a really fine exponent of the international 
language, and rightly takes a pride in its use. Each summer finds. 
him holidaying abroad, where he makes a point of meeting fellow 
Esperantists to the added pleasure of his tour. 

Unfortunately, during the discussion, I was guilty of a ‘“‘faux 
pas ’’ of the worst possible kind. Quite innocently, when Jack 
asked ‘‘What exactly is Esperanto,’ I said it was a sort of bastard. 
language. I could not have made a graver mistake, it seems, had 
I said it was the language of the followers of Satan. Billie, who 
is about five feet in stature, immediately rose to nearing six feet 
four, and from up there looked down on me in astonished anger. 
It was nothing of the kind, he said. Again I made a mistake. I 
said it certainly was. He rose another six inches. I said, just 
as a bend which was not a true curve was called a bastard bend, 
in a way being spurious, so Esperanto being a language made up 


of many others, was in that sense not a true language but spurious. ° 


Billy was really angry. ‘‘Spurious’’ made him furious. He said 
he would bring up the slanderous description at the Convention 
next year. 

No literary man would have used the word, he said, in relation 
to a language. It dawned on me he was right, and I offered to: 
withdraw the offensive description. 

Billie’s expression on his face very clearly said, ‘‘By gad, 
sir, indeed you will.’’ I observed him relax. Like an attacking 


feline lowering its arched back, he slowly returned to his five feet. 


A moment later he was laughing over something or other and 
the incident was forgotten. I suppose such ‘“‘faux pas’ in the 
Diplomatic Corps have been the cause of wars ’ere now. 
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Walter, who is very insistent on correct etiquette, whether in 
action or in speech, had given Billie full support, and admonished 
me in words of strong disapproval. 

Jack inclined to my side. But then that may have been a 
matter of loyalty. 

A tiny piece of cotton wool hung high over Pendle. Jack 
said “Look! Weather’s threatening, let’s get moving.” 

_ We crossed over to Clough Head, where we spent some time 
speculating on the bitterness behind the erecting of the old Cenotaph 
vhere. I am sure an interesting story could be obtained were one 
to make the enquiries. However, bitterness and all forms of 
discord were of little interest to us on this glorious day. Every 
step was one of revealing splendour. Calm, not even’a zephyr; 
blue sky and tinted fells. Robins, curlews and magpies. “Who 
was it moaned about dull November? Why, young Jack had his 
shirt off; his naked body was absorbing a warming sun’s light. 
Yes, even though the frost showed white in the shade. How we 
pitied the creatures of hibernation, human and otherwise. Here- 
about we saw a man and wife taking a Sunday stroll. He was in 
his shirt sleeves and carried his jacket over his arm. 

No, not a freakish June day in November, but a day not 
uncommon in my long experience outdoors. Similar days we get 
in January. Other kinds, too, you say? Of course we do, how 
else is the wise Providence to attend to the earth’s many needs? 
To your needs and mine? Come, friends, cast off your camphor- 
laden woollies, cast off your mental limitations; come, let’s face the 
sun, the rain, the mud; let us hold up our faces to the wind and, 
in joyous gratitude, give thanks for the good it brings. 

' There’s purpose, essential purpose in sun, rain and wind, and 
it was never a part of the Infinite Plan that man should suffer 
under its operation. 

Passing on to Twiston Moor, we joined the lane at Brownlow, 
and here entered a charming and picturesque old cottage for 
refreshment. My word, what pleasant rooms it is our good fortune 
to find ourselves in, as we take rest on some of our walks. Rooms 
. pleasing, aye, and in many ways educating. The mellowness 
everywhere which is attained only with the passing of many years. 
Water colours and prints to gladden the eye, and a kindly service 
as olde-world and outdated as the very comfort afforded. 

As the sun shone through the cretonned windows, I was 
reminded of a cottage room so often given us in a Marie Correlli 
book. In such places, such havens, do we still find the charm 
and the grace of Old England. 

Later, on our departure, we noticed the air was much cooler; 
still sunny and calm, yet cooler and showing signs of a keen frost 
later. : 
As we crossed the stream in Ravens Holme Clough and came 
on to the higher ground, old Pendle looked greatly inviting to us 
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four, and it was agreed we should make his crown our home- 
ward route. We haven’t been up for a few weeks now, and Jack 
is keen to look down on Deep Clough. 

Soon we were on the climb, finding the exertion warming and 
stimulating. A thick hoar frost was to be seen along the slopes 
and added to the general attraction of the scene. 

You know, on our walks it would seem our pleasures are as 
varied as they are numerous; for apart from the joy of that which 
so soothes the eye, humour often pops up at unexpected times. 
Thus I laughed heartily when, as. I went ahead a few yards, I 
heard the voice of one who shall be nameless saying, “‘Oh no, you 
must not assume from my talk I am a woman hater; I trust I shall 
not be classified as such; it is just that I see no point in spending 
unnecessary time on them.” 

Tf you knew , the speaker, as I do, you would 
appreciate fully the humorous aspect of the remark. Chivalry is 
one of his outstanding qualities. 

Where the old quarry road on the north eastern end trails on 
to the summit, we halted a while to look down on the scene below 


’ and beyond. 


A setting sun was sending a pale light across Twiston. The 
colouring was splendid. Delicate peach and gold mingled in 
beauteous effect, rich and soft. Just as we dwelt on the scene in 
entrancing admiration, so you, too, my reader, should do likewise 
with your mind’s eye. 

Delicate peach and gold mingling over pasture, cottage and 
moor, in the vale far below. Gold and peach; North Lancashire 
on a November day. The very words are as a blessed antithesis 
to ‘‘Smoke and Grime.’’ Such should not be lightly passed. over, 
but dwelt on awhile. Then with us you will say ‘‘Farewell, O 
sun, thou hast given us much of thy glory by way of warmth and 
colour on this day, and in thy glory do we see reflected the light 
of an all-wise Nature. We know in thy departure we are not 
forsaken, for thou hast but gone to spread thy light o’er our 
brethren of other spheres. We shall yet have the twilight, the 
night in which to reflect; for the night is not dark, when we behold 
the mirror of life, revealing understanding as we look deep, and 
with searching reverence into the meaning of things.” 

No, night is not gloom, but rather can it be more truly revealing 
than the light of day. Night is for meditation, and in meditation, 
on the quiet waters of repose, we see the golden horizon of hope 
and promise. 

As we crossed the hill and looked down on Deep Clough, 
twilight fell around, and we descended to the valley and home, in 
the peace of a perfect night. z 

Walter said the day had been far too short. Well, there’s 


.more to come, lad, and there’s great pleasure in anticipation. 
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““MORNING NEWS.” 


“ There is always a patch of blue in the darkest sky; look at that, 
tt will grow.’’ 


LATE NOVEMBER. 


‘Tis yet but breakfast time, but I have had good reason already 
to say “ It’s a grand day.”” You see, I was conscious this morning 
of the desire to step out. It is a wild morning, the wind blows 
strong from o’er Pendle, and Whitehough water rushes by in merry 
spate. The branches,’ now bare, are waving about as though 
listening to the “ air ’’ coming on the wind, and indeed the morn 
is rich in melody. True melody is harmonious and soothing, and 
that is how I find the great “ Hall,”’ the Forest of Pendle, as I enter 
the impressive ‘‘ foyer.” 

Have you ever known the great joy of striding along on a 
winter morn, early enough .to see old Pendle peeping dreamily 
through his night curtain? 

When the exhilaration would have us shout aloud in sheer 
satisfaction, and the exaltation, that sweet spiritual affinity with 
the Giver of All Life impels us to thanksgiving in prayer sincere. 

No sun this morning, yet light and warmth everywhere. 

There’s a message, it would seem, in the wind, in the turbulent 
water, in the sweet notes of the birds; a message in all animation. 

Listen, stand but a moment, forgetful of self, and the message 
is heard, it is seen, and in its beholding, the fears of night are 
dispelled. We lift our eyes to the hills and see no evil. 

We are conscious of promise, and in a deep understanding, 
we find strength, hope and confidence. 

No doubt many folk would find little of what I speak of. 

“ Poor weather,’ I hear them say, as with head bent low and 
shoulders hunched they see but the mud underfoot. 

But then, the pessimist is but a victim of a sick psychology. 
I know this to be true, for I also, being but human, become care- 
less at times and look down when I ought to be looking up. 

A strong and insistent ‘‘ Meow ”’ breaks in on my thoughts. 
“ Blackie,” our young cat, is approaching. His tail rises as 
straight as a mast awhile, then takes on the appearance of a walking 
stick. He has followed us. 

Jet black coat, shining with a sheen denoting perfect condition, 
red tongue protruding through teeth so white and perfect as to be 
the envy of any young maid. ‘He fits in the picture and serves 
but to emphasise the pervading sense of perfection. 

Bess and Sally, romping in sheer joy, reflect the same quality. 
I look on myself; I find much in my favour. I analyse myself 
and find much room for improvement. 

Well, I’m in the class-room; I must strive to learn. The 
Great Teacher ever points to thé new, yet old lesson on the huge 
blackboard. 
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Now, as I look o’er towards Ogden, to Stang, and back to 
Thorneybank and feel the deep serenity, I see through the solid 
earth, through the plantations and beyond this peaceful vale, these 
clean pastures, to the scenes of the great world outside. 

I see, even as I stand here, the many manifestations of good. 
Love and sacrifice abounding. Millions of devoted wives and 
mothers, “* not feeling too good,”’ yet carrying on quietly and un- 
sung. Nurses, doctors, administering balm to the suffering, un- 
pleasantness veiled in the soft folds of true charity. I see the in- 
firm, the blind and the aged, helped across the busy streets, as 
someone pauses for a moment to give thought to others. ' The 
people yonder, with the banner of Peace aloft, striving, praying 
that man shall turn his back on war and its inhuman consequences. 

Looking now to the west, I see the blue o’er Pendle. ‘‘ He,”’ 
too, is awake and smiling. ’Tis indeed good to rejoice. Turning 
towards home, I espy Jim approaching from town. 

“Poor morning,’’ he hails. ‘‘ Seen’t paper? Bad news; 
looks like war with China.’’ I wouldn’t know. I only read the 
““ Morning Glory.’’ 
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The storm breaks low o’er Pendle’s brow, 
Dark clouds close o’er the sky 

The roar of thunder sweeps o’er the hill, 
High above the curlews cry. 

Yet would I stand up there alone, 
Unmoved by evil’s lightning fingers, 

For the spirit of the storm 

Attunes to mine,—and lingers, 

Whispering tales of the nights of long ago, 
Spent chasing Pendle witches.—Fellman, 


DECEMBER. 


I believe I’ve mentioned before my sudden impulses to go up 
Pendle at any odd time. I’ve been up there to-night. 

It wasn’t, though, exactly a sudden impulse which caused me 
to go striding up there in the dark, but rather a two days’ old 
desire or urge which could not any longer be ignored and to which 
I willingly succumbed. 

I therefore slipped a torch into my pocket, called to Bess, and 
telling Kath I was going to have a sharp walk before tea, made 
off over the back field, skirted Stang and so into Barley just as 
darkness fell. 

I called in the telephone kiosk, speculated twopence and talked 
with Frank. 

I said, ‘‘ Hello, Frank.” 

With much surprise, he asked, ‘‘ Is that you, Ted?” 

““Yes,’’ I answered. ‘“‘ I’m just off up old Pendle.’’ 

“Oh, heck,’’ he called back. <‘‘ Just what I could do with, 
I’m ‘ browned off,’ bored, to-day.’’ Ismiled. I think he caught 
the grin when I said, ‘‘ That’s why I rang you; I knew you’d be 
envious.”’ : 

“ What’s it like out there?’’ he asked. 

“ Well,” I answered, “‘ it’s blowing strongly, and there’s snow 
on the top half of Pendle at the northern end. ~ It’s also gathering 
very black up there, and something tells me that chap in charge 
of the weather is waiting behind the beacon; playful little chap as 
he is.’’ 

As Frank sighed, I called ‘‘ Cheerio ’’ and left, to walk sharply 
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up the Downham road. It was dark as I reached the crest and 
turned on to the pathless moor. It wasn’t too bad on the lower 
parts; I always expect middlin’ of water on Great Coppy. The 
recent heavy rains had: not improved matters underfoot and 
occasionally I had to ‘‘ walk the waters.’’ Soon I was on the 
climb proper; I was ascending by a fairly steep and straight route 
and enjoying every moment. 

Coming to the snow line, which was merely a thin covering, 
I could look back, away over to the valley, and enjoy the picture 
which never fails to fascinate, of myriads of twinkling lights. 

My watch showed five-thirty. Looking to a point in the lights 
some seven miles distant, I reckoned thereabouts, just this moment, 
Frank would be meeting Jack, and announcing ‘‘Ted’s on Pendle.”’ 
Jack, like Frank, would be envious. What think you of that? 
Two lads, both short of twenty years, envious of me being on 
Pendle, on a dark December night. When we criticise modern 
youth, we should remember such as these two. 

Bess, who has not ceased running around since we trod the 
moor, comes now to my side, and sprawling her long body on the 
snow with her hind legs stretched out behind, she uses her forefest 
to drag her belly some yards through the snow. I know the signs; 
she is happy. I went along to her. ‘‘ Having a good time, lass?”’ 
I asked. She lay there, grabbed a mouthful of snow, and tossed 
it over her head. That was an emphatic “‘ Yes.”’ 

I looked up to where the snow disappeared into darkness, and 
climbed quickly in that direction. 

I didn’t grab a mouthful of snow, but I did grab a handful 
and let Bess have it full on, as she bounded off ahead. She climbed 
that hill about three times to my once. - 

Twice she scared me stiff when I halted to look down on the 
‘‘Fairyland.’”’ I thought Bess was laid there, about a yard above, 
when something cold licked my hand from the side of where I stood. 

When one is almost at the summit of Pendle on a dark night 
and that occurs, one naturally jumps round quickly. 

It was only Bess announcing her return. That dark shadow 
a yard ahead was but a bunch of reeds. I purposely refrained 
from using the torch, excepting when I squelched water. 

I must have made fast going, for I walked on to the top when 
I thought there was still another lift. 

Apart from the noise of the wind, all was quiet. _I stood on 
a grey carpet ina dark room. No moon or stars. “‘ Fairyland ”’ 
below was now of greater area. Hearing a movement nearby, | 
flashed the torch and saw a picture which, to me, was ample reward 
for my noctural venture. There, about twenty yards away, lined 
up facing me in the beam of the torch, were about fifteen sheep. 
Right in the centre, head erect, challenging almost, and topped oif 
with magnificently-large, curled horns, was ‘‘ Old Tupper.’’ There 
was something beautiful about the picture. Sixteen grey forms, 
weird; thirty eyes all focused on me, from out a black void. 
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Then I laughed; they looked funny. The woolly ‘ sheik ”’ 
and his harem. Mind you, I wasn’t surprised at them staring. I 
was the intruder; and although they may know intrusion during 
daylight, I don’t suppose they’re oft disturbed during darkness. 
Bess stood up; the ‘‘ chief ’’ and his ‘‘ maidens ’’ moved off. 

I leant against the wall and chewed an apple. I was thinking 
little about anything, excepting how grand it was to be on Pendle 
with the first snow underfoot. No midges biting now. Of course, 
I was soon in deep meditation. One cannot lean against a wall 
on a dark Pendle’s crown and just not think. Aye, and think 
deeply. I’ve told you oft before, what a great ‘‘ university ’’ 
there is up yonder. 

I fell to thinking about you. You, just now, saying, ‘‘ Shut 
the door, can’t you,”’ as you poke the fire and pull the chair up. 

I see you shudder as you hear the wind moaning around the 
gutters. “ What a night,’’ you say. _ I smiled in the darkness 
as I thought about you. Not a disdainful smile. Oh, no. I was 

‘thinking of the contrast between us. I was hearing your outburst 
as someone told you I was perched on wild Pendle, eating an apple. 

Yes, all right, I heard you; I’ve heard you oft before. I’M 
“ BALMY.” 

You're sane and feeling t’draught. 

I do hope you’re as happy as I am though. So long as we 
are happy in our respective pursuits and satisfied desires without 
hurting others, then that’s as it should be. I’d hate to think you 
were all coming up here to-night. ‘‘ Kick t’cat eawt roo’ad, jad, 
en get nearer t’fire.’”’ 

I popped my head over the wall. I heard the voice of that 
‘weather chap.”’ It came on a terrific wind gust. He said, 
‘““ How do? Grand night.’’ And as I pulled my hat tight down, 
and pushed up the chin strap, he made his playful gesture and, 
of course, turned the taps full on. | He pushed the wind a little 
over to the north, opened the shaft wide and treated me to a deluge 
of driven hail and sleet. 

He was somewhere over by the Beacon; I heard him laughing 
above the wind. 


« 


I hope he heard me, although I think in view of the way the. 


tempest howled, my voice was probably carried over by Deerplay. 

But he could afford to laugh, as I struggled and fought my 
way towards the Beacon. 

With head down and face and ear stung with the pellets, I was 
blown almost into the gaping black void on my left. 

My torch revealed little other than the sleet flying past as 
though in a divil of a hurry to. keep a-late appointment on distant 
Boulsworth. Finally reaching the ‘“‘ T ”’ stone, I crouched low. 
“Well! well!’’ I thought, as Bess huddled close, and the elements: 
ran berserk, ‘‘ you like the great solitudes, lad; now you’ve got 
them all to yourself.’’ Too rough to-night, even for the spirits 
of the Demdike clan. 
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Quite suddenly the taps were turned off. The wind howled 
more fiercely, yet it was fine. 

Which was as well, for really the stone offered but negligible 
cover. 

Now my progress was slow indeed. The wind got round to 
my half-front and seemed determined to get rid of me. No snow 
as I struggled along-to the southern end, which made it harder 
seeing. 1 was searching the absolute blackness for the head of 
Deep Clough, where the descent was rough, yet well-known to me. 
‘ I just could not find it. My torch merely showed the way ahead 
in a narrow, straight line. The venture was becoming an 
adventure, and did in fact become a misadventure at this point. 

Well I knew, that barely off the summit and just north of the 
head of Deep Clough was a patch of ground which is really, apart 
from the water holes over the crown, the only bog on Pendle which 
could cause apprehension. I remembered it to-night as I struggted 
along. I found it. I stepped straight into the quagmire and was 
immediately up to my knees. I felt the suction around my calves, 
and kicked out in alarm on to firm ground. A moment later 1 was 
in it again. It is not amongst the reeds, but beneath an area of 
short grass as green as shamrock. 

Being so dark, I did the only thing possible. I knew the area 
to be small and I made a fairly wide detour and started to descend 
carefully off the hill. I came to a wall running south. I knew 
that wall well. It led me down into the heart of waterlogged Deep 
Clough. Picking my way now over the stream’s stony bed, my 
torch proving of great help, I was soon passing the farm and 
heading towards the plantation. The steep, grassy path here was 
now mud and water; I was moving quickly. Too quickly it seems, 
for I went full-length on my back. A moment later I stood on 
the hard road by the reservoir. 

It was as though I’d made a successful parachute landing. 
Looking back at old Pendle’s massive, black outline, I smiled again. 

He certainly offers much variety. He’s a rugged teacher, but 
a good one. 

I walked very fast down the road—singing “ WATCHMAN 
WHAT OF THE NIGHT.” I had to laugh when I came to 
“ And the moon shall spread o’er the blushing sky,’’ for just then 
I walked into a gate in the darkness. 

A little later I see the lights of home. Taypot ’al bi waitin’. 

But you know it’s bin great fun. 

Now we can all pull’t che’ars up; “‘ SHUT DO’ER, LAD.” 


“WALKS AND TALKS WITH FELLMAN.” 
CHRISTMAS ON PENDLE. 


Legend attached to the bells in the tower of Downham church: 


They are three of the five which formerly were in the Conventual 
Church at Whalley Abbey. ’Tis said the bells are heard at night 
on Pendle when calm. Thus: 
“* Oft on Pendle’s side one hears, a passing sound of distant bells ; 
No legend old, nor human wit, can tell us whence this music swells.’? 
“Tis though that they, by Assheton brought from Whalley’s convent 
towers, 
Still call at times the drowsy monks to prayers at midnight hours.’ 


Yes, it may truly be said my Christmas has been spént oa 
that noble eminence, for now in the quiet comfort of my room on 
this evening of Boxing Day, I am inclined to write of my four 
visits to yon lofty crown in the course of the three days now ending. 

Forenoon, and Billie and I set out along the river path towards 
Ogden Clough. ’Tis a ‘‘ White Christmas,’’ and verily does the 
“ glory shine around.” 

The glory as is seen in the beauty of the white-flanked slopes 
of the rising ground over by Stang and the rise behind Barley 
Green. 

The snow is tight and frozen underfoot and the crunching 
of our hobbed boots is almost the only sound to be heard. We 
walk eagerly, for Deep Clough, looking precipitous and inviting 
is as a spur, so that in a few minutes we have climbed. up the 
track and are enthusiastically pointing out the many scenic 
attractions as we pause by the reservoir and take in the general 
picture. : 

Billie points to where the still water is not frozen and reflects 
the stately conifer trees. Reflected also is the dam of the upper 
reservoir. 

We agree the mirror effect is surely unique, for almost it would 
appear the reflection is clearer than the actual. 

It is as Billie remarks, ‘‘ Why go to Switzerland for Alpine 
grandeur?”’ ae: 

We cross the white pastures towards Pendle (has he ever looked 
more majestic?). : 

His eternal attraction is greatly enhanced as a result of the 
work of the genius of nature. 

A light snow starts to fall as the summit is neared and cross- 
ing the last few yards over frozen snow, we are enveloped in mist 
and can see little beyond about a mile. 

The sky overhead and towards the horizon is grey and it would 
seem packed with snow. All is still, a deep stillness which is 
peculiar to the high places. 

I am, as oft before, conscious of satisfaction. 

The cold “‘ North-easter ’’ forbids us tarry, and as we step 
quickly towards the north, Billie comments on the wisdom of having 
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eaten well of the porridge I made for our breakfast. 

I could not help laughing outright; my thoughts just as he 
spoke were on some lines of Spenser’s. Still, even Spenser,. Fox, 
Keble, or Wordsworth, who knew such rare inspiration, no doubt 
enjoyed other manna than the :spiritual. ie 

Billie knows well the works of the ‘‘ greatly inspired ’’; yet 
he also knows the value of a good breakfast before tackling Pendle 
on a winter’s day. ; 

“ Thy porridge,’’ he said, ‘‘ gives a chap summat t’ leigh’n 
on.”’ ; 

. “ Aye,’’ Lagreed, “‘ not being of the packet variety, but good 
Scotch oatmeal, it doesn’t blow off the plate when someone opens 
the door and lets wind in.’’. ; 

Billie later remarks on the purity of the air. ‘‘ Unsoiled,”’ 
he said. 

I gladly agreed and we enjoyed a. grand talk on the many 
aspects which came up as an outcome of that one remark. 

Leaving the hill, and coming on to the road near Downham, 
we are brought rudely back to things of the moment, by the sound 
of what appeared to be a stage coach and galloping horses in our 
rear. 

We leap on to the grass verge and look round. Jack and 
Frank (late arrivals) are running like two Greek athletes towards 
us. They are in shorts, carrying “‘ rukkers,’’ and are a picture 
of physical fitness as their cheeks glow from the exertion. 

After a meal and a little joking in the cottage, and still feeling 
in the way of strenuous going, it is decided to again climb Pendle 
by way of Rad Clough. Bite, 

It is a happy decision, for we find much there to please. Tcicles 
of many and wonderful designs, hanging down the slopes and others 
making bouquets of the reeds. 

Once more on the summit we cross over to Mearly, and later, 
Ogden. In a glorious twilight, in which the full moon rises :n 
beauteous splendour over by Weets, we pass by the still waters and 
so home. ihe 

The following morn, Christmas Day, presented an even greater 
magnificence. oe PTE be 

It was as though all the beauty as portrayed on our many 
Christmas cards was presented on one great canvas. 

_ Oh, the splendour of it all; how can folk grumble and moan 
amidst such sumptuous offering? The heart is gladdened, and good 
and new thoughts are born, leaving no room for bitterness or 
avarice. cae ie 3 

"As we walk swiftly, Jack, Billie.and I point to where’ Deep 
Clough and the whole of Pendle’s’ higher slopes are bathed‘in the 
pale gold of the sun’s light. | fee 
“How meagre, nay! how pitiable is the mind of ‘the cynical 
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materialist which fails to find inspiring, uplifting evidence of 
Divinity in such a scene. 

What is it you want, my friends? God on the hoardings, God 
on your front page, God handled by an advertising expert, God 
in a test tube? Proof? Isn’t there proof enough in natural 
beauty? Can you or I create such? Are not Beauty, Truth and 
Goodness synonymous? The very Truth and Goodness which we 
all try at times to manifest. 

With every new dawning, and in every soft twilight He offers 
us proof in plenty. 

As Keble so well puts it, ““ . . . give me a heart to find 
out Thee, and READ Thee everywhere.”’ 

From Pendle’s height, the three well-known Yorkshire Peaks 
can be clearly seen in their picturesque impressiveness. Fountains 
Fell, Malhamdale, and so it goes on; the glorious panorama. 

There has been more snow overnight and ‘neath our feet are 
marvellous patterns resembling carpet fringes; like pure wool. 
Icicles on the moor grass resemble white feathers. 

We acknowledge we are in a land of enchantment. I think 
of many things, of what is being revealed not only from Pendle, 
but to others in the cities below. I am reminded of Einstein’s 
pronouncement, “‘ The firm belief in a superior mind 
revealing itself in the world of experience represents my conception 
of God . . . ”’ Yes, Science will one day find itself faced with 
facts which we of “‘ lesser knowledge ’’ have learnt from experience 
and observation, in the events of everyday life. 

The world is more of a library than a laboratory. 

Continuing into Downham, we enjoy well-earned food, and 
later return home in the still of a perfect evening, by the lower 
fields. 


Boxing Day dawns calm and grey o’er a great white earth. 

Certain duties are attended to in the forenoon. Occasionally 
I look up and see old Pendle’s white crown dominating all else, 
and by mid-day his effect had proved as strong as though I had 
not been up there in many months, and in but a few moments 
Hilary and I were ready for off. 

Bess moved slyly towards the door. 

By means of tail, eyes and a nudge, she asked, ‘‘ How many 
more walks without me?”’ 

‘* All right,’’ I consented. “‘ Come along, young woman.’”’ 

_ Hilary prefers the Deep Clough route, so that we are very 
soon on the climb again over the hard snow on those gleaming 
flanks. Yes, gleaming, for the sun’s rays were making silvery 
patterns and again turning our world into an enchanted fairyland. 

Moving over to our right, we ascend by the quarries. Here 
is excitement in plenty as we come to where our climb is faced by 
about twelve yards of hard-frozen, smooth snow, rising at an angle 
which seemed pretty near the vertical. 
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I had to make several kicks into it with the edge of my right 
boot, ere a foothold was made, and then again with the left one, 
and so on, upwards. 

Hilary found it great fun as she made use of my stairway, 
yet asked me to reduce the space between each lift. 

Monotony on Pendle? Never in your life! I have said it 
oft: each visit is as to a changing scene; and why not? We are 
not visiting a street corner, a back room;.a ‘‘ cul de sac ’’-—rather 
is our visit as to'an ever-changing lantern lecture, at which the 
slides are of priceless beauty, and the voice of the lecturer is heard 
on wind or zephyr. i 


Before reaching the summit we noticed Bess was acting | 


peculiarly. She had ceased her running up and down, rolling in 
the snow and generally displaying great joy, and now was Keeping 
very close to me, so close as to cause me almost to fall over her 
several times. 

At the same time she was giving backward glances, her tail 
was down under her body as is usual when she senses danger from 
the rear, and without doubt she was conscious of fear. When 
I stood still she pressed tight to my legs; when I bent low and patted 
her head in reassurance, she pressed even closer and raised her 
eyes to me. 

Not a person in sight, nor a sheep within a hundred yards. 
Yet as I spoke to the dog, she again looked back in great 
apprehension. 

Hilary and I saw nothing to account for it, yet undoubtedly 
Bess saw something. 

It would be some ten minutes later as we approached the 
Beacon and after another backward look, that she bounded off as 
though all was now clear. 

By a strange coincidence, on this same night I read a newspaper 
article in which the writer, in a tone both superior and confident, 
wrote of the foolish folk who spoke of a dog being possibly clair- 
voyant. 

The explanation, he wrote, in such seeming incidents, was 
to be found in the sensing by the dog of a fear of which its master 
was conscious. 

I can only say myself that such an explanation is ridiculous, 
like many theories we come upon which are entirely without proof. 
In the incident just mentioned, both Hilary and I were conscious 
of a great joy and well-being which knew nothing of fear. The 
newspaper johnny should purchase a dog, a man’s dog, and take 
4 walk towards the vast solitudes. He would there find more than 
theory. 

Well, so much for the strange -behaviour of Bess. Soon we 
had other and pleasanter things to dwell upon, for just now the 
setting sun bathed the hill top in pink and gold. What a scene! 
What magnificence! 1 used the camera a time or two and hoped 
for the best. 
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_ The glory fades, the sun passes from sight’ with a smile of 
promise, and we feel the cold of the rising north-easter. 

Walking now very quickly, we came to where a three-foot drift 
ran steeply down the hill, alongside the wall. 

A last look around reveals a heavy snow sky all around the 
north-to-east arc; Pendle’s broad crown is white and very still, yet 
holding life, as is seen as grouse and curlew take to wing; and with 
this lovely scene of twilight peace to add to the many in our store- 
house of sweet memories, we bid silent adieu and find fun in jump- 
ing and sliding along the drift. 

Mother Nature is generous to those who appreciate, for as we 
neared the moor below and just as I was thinking the ‘‘ lecture ’’ 
was ended, I looked up and beheld the splendour of the wooded 
Stang, rising behind the frozen waters in Black Moss. : 


NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


Oh, merry are the village bells, 

That sound with soothing chime,’ 

From the dim old tower, grown grey 
’Neath the shadowy touch of téme, -Anon. 


Many of our cherished traditions are being forgotten in this 
world of “‘ can’t wait, I’m in a’ hurry,” so that it is well to keep 
up the few still left to us. 

Celebrating the birth of a new year is a tradition which has 
become almost ritual in practice. It is good, for it does find us 
planning better motives and thoughts, whilst the goodwill 
atmosphere of Christmas yet pervades the domestic hearth. 

Ten-thirty p.m. on this particular Eve found Clifford and me 
clad in warm clothing and heavy boots, setting out to walk on to 
Pendle as the old year is torn from the calendar of time. We 
carry a little food, the torch, compass, stove and kettle. 

‘Tis not nature’s intention to fade out the year in a blaze of 
light, as is evident as we emerge from the warm kitchen and observe 
the dark grey sky, moonless and starless. There has been much 
snow these past few days and we find the going hard on the long 
road climb out of Barley. 

We are considerably warmed up, but at the hill crest the cold 
wind is felt, and buttons and zipps are fastened at our necks, as 
the way leads down to Pendle End bridge. 

One person only have we met since leaving the village; an 
elderly lady walking with a stick. No traffic on this snow-laden 
route apart from one car, which overtook us on the climb. Clifford 
drew my attention to its approach by calling out, “ Car down, 
coming up.’’ I thought this a funny remark, and I pointed out 
‘to him its seeming inconsistency. Clifford said it was quite in 
order. Maybe it was; I said I had a Cassell’s dictionary, an Oxford 
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dictionary, and a really good ‘‘ Book of Knowledge,’’ which 
between them would possibly settle the point. 

He answered by offering to lend me a Webster’s and his com- 
plete ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ’’ in order to show me how proper 


his remark was. 
I said it was a grand night. 
I- know Clifford. .Only the unwary would have pursued the 
Before one knew what had happened, he would have 
d the remark in Latin, Greek or Hebrew; he would have 
given out the original meaning of each syllable; he would have 
mixed the lot together and presented a scientific mathematical 
formula, with a basin of Physics, flavoured with a dash of Biology 
and rounded off the whole thing with a lecture on Geology or 


Astronomy according to whim. 

One cannot be too careful. 

My friend coughed and said it looked like more snow. I was 
saved. 
Beyond the plantation nearing Downham, the road was for- 
saken and we took to the wild, open moor. We had not yet used 
the torch, the snow being useful in showing our way. 

The going was now very hard indeed, for what appeared to 
be a great smooth carpet of snow was but a deceptive lid covering 
many pitfalls. Sometimes one leg would sink unexpectedly down 
to the thigh and the body would be thrown flat into the snow. 

We expected all this, so of course there were no misgivings. 
We were thrilled and happy as we battied towards the great hill. 

I say battled, for now we started the climb proper, and a bitter 
cold wind was playing havoc by whipping powdered snow into our 


point. 
repeate 


faces. 
Higher yet, we came to where all was frozen. I could feel the 


ice on my clothes, which had been damped by the snow as I 
floundered. 

Some ten minutes later it would seem we had disturbed and 
roused to a berserk wrath, the god of the elements. 

We were standing up to our knées in snow, om a very steep 
incline; it appeared as a great white wall as I flashed the torch, 
when we suddenly became enveloped in dense clouds; thick snow 
began to fall, and the wind howled louder and stronger than ever. 
We could not see each other. I called out to Clifford I was going 
higher yet, as I felt the summit was at hand. 

We struggled and fought our way under the worst conditions 
I have yet known; I had to use my bare hands at times, so steep 
and frozen was the ascent. 

Finally the fight had to be abandoned as we reached the last 
yard or two; it was totally impossible to face such a blizzard. Never 
have I known the cold wind so bitter. I knew it would be hope- 
less to attempt the walk to Deep Clough; it would, in fact, be highly 
dangerous. 


“WALKS AND TALKS WITH FELLMAN,”’ 


I like adventure, rough and wild, yet as Clifford shouted to 
me, ‘‘ there is a limit to what the human body can tolerate,’’ 

He said it was just on twelve midnight. The old year had 
gone the way of all time. We shook hands and tendered sincere 
greetings. Seldom, I think, have New Year wishes been offered 
in such surroundings. 

We turned, and with the torch showing a steep white way of 
frozen snow below, slid and plunged swiftly down the slopes. 

Puffing and glowing with the speed of the descent, we reached 
a few yards of broken wall on the lower levels, and as we had some 
protection from the wind it was decided to make a hot drink. 

Still wild, still blowing cold, yet no sign here of the Arctic 
conditions up yon savage top. 

The stove was lit, and filling the kettle with snow which had 
to be literally dug with the fingers, we bent low to avoid the wind 
and devoured sandwiches with the relish of wild men. Mine held 
plenty of mustard and the remains of the Christmas feast. 

Later, as we drank hot tea, out there on that wild, open moor, 
we knew satisfaction; we agreed we were having one of our best 
New Year’s Eves ever. 

Around two a.m. we walked through Barley and noted about 
three homesteads yet showing lights. “ 

At Narrowgates all was quiet and dark. After enjoying our 
second cup o’ tay this year, we retired to a well-earned rest. 


‘Tis but a few hours later and still short of noon on New Year’s 
Day, yet we two “‘ urchins of the storm ’” are on our way back 
to the scene of our nocturnal adventure. 

We are returning mainly to satisfy a curiosity. We would 
like to see just where and how far we climbed. 

There. has been even more snow during the early morn, and 
it is truly strenuous walking as we pass by Windy Harbour. 

Halting at the field top, we look across to where a bright sun 
from over Ogden way, is casting a gleaming light o’er the white 
earth. Turning again on to the moor above “ Heckiln,’’ we make 
the crossing, more than knee-deep in many places, and are able 
to establish that we as good as reached the top of the hill during 
the storm last night. We concluded, too, that we wandered a good 
deal in the darkness and eventually climbed by the steep and 
exposed north-east slopes. Ah well! we would not have wished 
it otherwise. 

Rough! Stormy! Freezing! What matter? Tis grand 
indeed to find joy in all weathers: and when it is that we are faced 
with striving and adversity, ’tis then our joy is not diminished, 
but rather intensified, in that thrill which is the active core of all 
adventure. ; 

Returning towards Pendle End Bridge we espy a hare. It 
bounds swiftly away and makes a lovely picture in its zigzag course 
over the snow. 
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Coming to its footprints, we are able to see the great length 
of the creature’s leaps. 

Passing through some reeds which appeared to have missed 
the brunt of the snowfall, a small Reed Bunting is seen to be having 
a gay time; we watch a few moments its happy antics. I throw 
some bread crumbs on the wind. 

So it is we leave Great Coppy. 

Great white Pendle, the hare, the bird, the reed tops, the 
broken black walls totalling up to a quiet splendour. 
~ Ag we come on to Annel Moor the south-west sky shows a vivid 
tangerine. 

The bells are ringing in the ancient belfry o’er at St. Leonard’s, 
and the joyous peals are carried above the high trees in Ravens- 
holme Clough, giving glad promise of joys to come. 

The sun fades low, twilight enfolds all as our way leads o’er 
Stang to home. 

T know of no other manner in which I would prefer to seek 
- pleasure on this day. 

“‘ PEACE AND JOY TO ALL PEOPLES, 


AND JOLLY GOOD WALKING TO ALL TRUE FELLMEN.”’ 


“HOME AGAIN” — WHITEHOUGH YOUTH HOSTEL, 
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“O merry goes the time 
When the heart is young, 
There’s naught too hard to climb 
When the heart is young. .. .”” 


This then is the end of ‘“‘ Walks and Talks with Fellman.’’ 

Call it a book, a diary, or what you will, I can only say so 
far as I am concerned it is a sincere recording of happy days on 
the open high fells. 

Days of good companionship, and days in which we have 
witnessed great natural splendour. 

I have learned many things; one thinks deeply and hears 
messages on the hills, 

Should my readers find something in my writing of the rare 
pleasure which has come my way, then maybe I shall have 
awakened interest in some and brought joy, perhaps in mind 
pictures, to others who, for physical reasons, are unable to come 
out into the ‘“‘wilds.’’ 

: As a last word to any who are conscious of a flickering interest, 
I would say, ‘Don’t dally, friends, come out, from the gloomy 
uncertainty of town and ‘city.”’ 

“Come, climb with us to where, in ennobled outlook and lofty 
exaltation, we perceive God as Teacher and Physician; and in 
Whose Glory as is beheld in natural purpose and perfection, and 
unmatched eternal beauty, we meditate and are gratefully conscious 
of hope and promise.’’ 

FELLMAN. 


** MEDITATION.” 


When the days come that I must live alone 
In my own thoughts, and when my eyes are dimmed, 
And cannot see the shadows on the hills 
Cast by the clouds, and when I cannot hear 
The far-off sounds. of hurrying streams and shéep, 
Then I will turn my mind to those great days 
I spent upon the fells, and T will count 

Them over one by one. 
I will remember rain and bitter winds, 
The feel of clothes drenched by stinging showers, 
Teas at a wayside inn, with some good friend, 
Hot baths and fires, and warmth for tired limbs, 
And all the loveliness of home and rest. 
And while I think of all those joyous days 
Of all the heights I’ve gained, and hours I’ve loved 
I will not envy those who take their turn 
In tramping manfully in storm or fine 
The hills I know, for they are part of me, 
A heritage of beauty nought can spoil. 

~——Author Unknown. 


“WALKS AND TALKS WITH FELLMAN.” 
PLACE-NAMES, 


The etymology and philology of place-names is very inexact. 
Spelling and pronunciation variations are mainly due to corruption 
by parish clerks, etc., and hence the modern spelling often obscures 
the original meaning. In the following, in many cases, there are 
multiple possibilities, the most notable being those of Litton, which, 
not only being more numerous than any other in. the list, conflict 
~ with each other in a surprising manner. Yet in this as in other 
cases, the evidence to hand in the authorities consulted carries 
sufficient weight to warrant their stating. 


Place-names are, in the main, either geographic descriptions 
of the situation of the place, or inform all concerned of the name 
of the principal dweller or owner, or perhaps the god to whom 
the place has been dedicated. 


The following list contains rather more than one hundred 
names, and the meanings marked with an asterisk are the ones 
which are accepted as the most probable. Those followed by 
queries are extremely doubtful, and in the lack of sufficient 
evidence, they can only be taken as remote possibilities. Also in- 
cluded are sixty odd elements of common occurrence which may, 
with comparative certainty, be used in most instances. 

C. LAWSON. 
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KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


Letters in circular parentheses as follows :— 
AS Anglo-Saxon. 
C Celtic. 
G Gaelic. 
N_ Norse. 
OE’ Old English. 
S Saxon. 
W Welsh. 


Words in square parentheses are the probable original spellings 
of the place-names, followed by the source of etymology as above. 


acte, aker, icar, iger (AS, N): 
cultivated field [aecer,akr]. 
Arncliffe: 
*(r) ernes’ or eagles’-cliff [earna-clif; AS] 
(a) cliff of Arnwi. . 
Barden (Burnley, Lancs.): Originally ‘‘Byerden’’—cowhouse in 
the valley (AS). ; 
Barley: 
*(1) barley clearing [bere-leah; AS] 
(2) boar wood or boar clearing (bar-leah; AS 
(3) clearing near projecting height (i.e. Pendle Hill) [beorh- 
leah; C, AS] 
Barnoldswick: \dwelling-place of Barnulf or Beornwulf (AS). or 
Bjrnulfr (N) 
barrow (AS): burial place (mound); or hill; or grove (various 
meanings in different cases). 
Barrowford: 
(x) ford by hill [beorh-ford; AS] 
(2) ford by burial place. 
(3) ford by, or in grove. 
(4) ford used by barrow (single-wheeled truck). 
(Higherford and Lowerford seem to refer to different fords). 
Blacko: ; 
*(r) black projecting ridge of land, black hill [black how; N}. 
.(2) black wooded valley, by side of a river [hough; AS] 
Blackshaw Head: head of the black wood or grove. 


Blackstone Edge: edge or ridge of a hill or range of hills, or steep 


hill, by the black stone (an old boundary mark). 


Bolton-by-Bowland, (applicable to most other Boltons) > 
‘dwelling, enclosure, collection of houses, village (see Bowland). 
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booth (N): 
(1) farmhouse 
(2) dwellings in forest for herdsmen 
Bottin: valley of Botta [Botta-dene, AS]. 
Boulsworth: bull’s neck—(resemblance) [bule-swira; AS}. 
Bowland: land by the bend (in the river Ribble, near Bolton-by- 
Bowland) [bugr; AS]. 
Brierfield: field of wild roses—(once was 4 Marsden town field). 
Brun (River): - 
(1) stream [burna; AS}. 
(2) brown (descriptive) [brun, AS]. 
(3) named after Burnley (back-formation). 
Buckden: 
*(z) valley in which goats (bucks) were kept. 
(2) valley of Bucca or Bucge. » 
burn (AS): stream or well; originally applied to the rushing of the 
water as ‘“‘burning’’ [burna]. 
Burnley: 
(x) field, clearing by stream. 
(2) meadow by river. 
(3) clearing (lea) by brown stream. 
(4) brown-lea; from which the river was named. 
bury (AS): a fortified place. 
by (N): farm; or village; or town (as a suffix). 
Calder (River) 
(x) narrow or rapid water [cwl-dwr; C]. 
(2) hard, violent water. 
(3) spring water [keld-dwr; N, C]. 
Catlow: 
*(1) cat hill. 
(2) cattle hill. 
caster (A), chester (S): city, walled town; camp [castra; ale 


chase: forest. 
Chatburn: 6 
*(z) stream or brook of Ceatta. 
(2) brook in the wood. 
Clitheroe: 
(1) rocky hill promontory. 
(2) hill of loose stone or rocky débris. 
(3) hill of goose grass; or high goose grass. 
Cliviger: 
(x) cliff acre, i.e. sloping acre [clif-acre; AS]. 
(2) rocky district [old spelling “Clivvishire’” —Clivvig; AS]. 
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clough (AS): bed of stream formed as a ravine, or valley having 
steep sides. 


Colne: 
*(z) old river name—Kauna. 
(2) town by Calder. 
(3) roaring river—possibly following from (r). 
(4) an old Roman ‘“‘Colonia.”’ 
cop, copy (AS): summit . 
Cornholme: 


(I) corn water-meadow (see ‘“‘holme’’). 
(2) water-meadow of Korni. 
croft (AS): field; enclosed agricultural land; clearing. 
dene (AS): deep narrow wooded valley through which a stream 
flows [denuw]. 
Dimpenley: of obscure origin. N.B. ‘“Dimperley is an incorrect 
spelling. 
Don (River): flowing (from verb ‘‘to flow’’). 
Downham: 
*(z) in the hills 
(2) many hills. 
dwfr, dwr, dur, dour, der (W, G, C): water 
dyke. (AS): ditch [dic] : 
dyne (AS): slope 
Earby: 
(I) upper farm or village 
(2) farm or village of Ewri, Ifurr, or Eofor (N) 
Easington Fell: 


(z) Mountain by the enclosure of the sons (or clan) of Ese, 
Esa, or Esne. i 


(2) mountain by the enclosure of dwellers on the Yese (possibly 
an old name of the stream). 
edge (AS): 
(x) boundary 
(2) hill, watershed, ridge (may be synonymous with (z)). 
Elslack: 
(1) slack, i.e. hollow of Elle, AElle, AElla or Elesa (OE) 
(2) stream or brook of Elle, AElle, AElla or Elesa (OE) 
fell (N): mountain [fjell] 
Fence: enclosure, ‘‘ fence.’’ 
field (AS): clearing; plain [feld] 
Foulridge: . 
*(z) ridge where foals grazed 
(2) foal’s back — (resemblance) 
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Fountains Fell: 
(1) mountain of springs and wells 
(2) named from Fountains Abbey 
force, foss (N): waterfall [foss ] 
garth (N): enclosure, ‘ yard.” 
gate (N): way, track. 
Gerna: corruption of ‘‘ Greenhow > __ green hill. 
gill (N): deep narrow glen, through which flows a stream. 
Gisburn: 
(x stream of Gysla 
(2) stream of Kisi ,a Norse giant) 
(3) gushing stream 
(4) stream of the King’s officers 
Goldshaw Booth: 
(1) cowhouse or herdsman’s hut of Goldgeofu (woman’s name) 
(2) cowhouse or herdsman’s hut in the fat pasture 
(3) wood of Goldiane 
green (AS): common land [grene] 
Grindleton: 
(z) enclosure of dwellers in the green dale. : 
(2) enclosure of the family of Grendel, or Grimcytel (OE) 
hag, haga, hog; haugh (AS): hedge, wood; or junction of two 
manors; or low-lying meadow land between hills (as if cor- 
rupted from “ hough ’’) 
Haggate: 
(a) gate at junction of manors. 
(2) wood - gate. 
(3) wicket - gate. 
Halton West: : 
(z) enclosure of land in a west corner. 
(2) enclosure of land with a sharp corner in the West of it. 
ham (S): homestead [heim]. 
Hameldon (including Great, and Black, etc.): 
(x) cut-off. 
(2) treeless, bare. 
(3) level. 
(4) enclosure of Hamala or Hamela. 
(5) fort of Hamala or Hamela 


Harle Syke: ditch of Herla (O.E. King). 
Harrop Fell: mountain by the valley of hares. 


Haslingden: 
(x) hazel valley. 
(2) valley of Askelin. 
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haw (N): hill [hlaw]. 
Heasandford: 

(1) ford of high sand banks. 

(2) pheasant ford, 

Hebden (nr. Hebden Bridge): 

(I) valley of a man calléd Hebba (0.E.). 

- (2) valley of hips. 
Hellifield: 
*(z) field of Helga or Helgis. 

(2) holy field. 

Helwith Bridge: (I) bridge over a ford paved with flat stones. 

Heptonstall: castle-stall, built upon the enclosure by the wild rose 
bush [hep-tun-stall]. 

Hesleden: valley wooded with hazels (?). 

Hodder (River): peaceful, pleasant water. 

Holden: 
(I) deep hollow valley (?). 
(2) in the hollow valley. 

Hollin Top: “ hollied ’’ top. ; 

holm(e) (N): clearing; small island, especially in a bay, creek, or 
river; land liable to flooding; low-lying level land bordering 
tiver or stream; water-meadow. 

Holme: low-lying level land bordering stream (in this case). 

Horton-in-Ribblesdale: 

(I) dwelling on muddy land, muddy enclosure (applicable: to 

other Hortons), 

(2) Heavy, grey-looking enclosure (describing limestone ?) 
hough (AS): low-lying level land by the side of a river [hath]. 
how (N): hill [hlaw]. — 
hurst (AS): 


I) ornamental plantation, wood i 
3B hill : j < Lhyrst] 


Hurstwood: 


(I) wood-wood. 
(2) hill-wood. 

. (3) Wood ina sandy place (describing sandstone ?). 
ing (AS);"‘“'son,”’ i.e. clan [as a suffix] 
ing (N): meadow [as a suffix] 
Ingleborough: 

(x)beacon hill, 
(2) hill of the Angle. 
(3 camp of Ingeld, Ingulfr, Ingjaldr or Ingivaldr, 


often confused, 
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“keld (N): spring, well. 
Kelbrook: 
(x) brook which flows from a spring. 
(2) boggy stream. 
(3) cool stream. 
Kettlewell: 
(1) stream in a narrow valley [cetel-wella]. 
(2) spring or well. of Kelila or Kelilfrith (OE). 
kirk (N): church. 
Langcliffe: at the long cliff (referring to Langcliffe Scar). 
laithe (N): barn, outbuilding. 
laund (AS): 
(x) farm. 
(2) enclosure (for gathering wild deer). 
Laund Booth (old and sew): 
(x) as ‘‘laund’”’ above. 
(2) glade, pasture [lande; F] (See ‘“booth’’). 
law (N): hill, rising ground [hlaw]. 
lea (AS): field, open place in a wood; meadow [laeg, later leah]. 
(synonymous are ‘“Jee,”? “leigh,” “‘ley’’). 
Littleborough: i 
(x) small fort or hill. 
Litton: 
(x) town on slope or hillside. 
(2) sloping enclosure. 
(3) sailor’s enclosure. 
(4) the allotted enclosure. 
(5) dwelling on a torrent. 
(6) burial ground. 
Malham: 
(x) stony or gravelly place. 
(2) among the clan of the Malce or Malcas (??). 
(3) in a basin. 
(Kirkby Malham— 
(x) church by Malham. 
(2) village church of Malham). 
Marsden: 
(1) boundary valley. 
(2) valley of Marculf. 
(3) place in the valley for practising marksmanship. 
(4) valley of the monument. 
Mearley: boundary field (Pendle may have been an important 
boundary). 


mere (AS): boundary [mercels]. 


i 
i 
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mere (AS): lake; swamp; marsh. 


(N.B. Ifa name is not defined by one of the two above, then 
it is almost certainly defined by the other). 


moor (AS): hill; swamp; lake; marsh. 
moss (AS): a bog; swamp [mos]. 
Mytholm: watermeetings, confluence. 
nab (N): projecting peak [nabbrj. 
Nappa: . 


(1) turnip field. 
(2) an upturned bowl-like enclosure by a hill [hnaepp-gehaeg]. 
naze (N): “‘nose,’’ point, promontory. 
Nelson: named after the ‘“Lord Nelson’’ Inn. 
(of all the places mentioned, this is probably the only one of 
which the origin is certain). 
nether (S): lower. 
Newchurch: the new church in the forest (of Pendle). 
Newsholme: at the new house. 
Newton: new dwelling, enclosure, village, homestead [niwe-tun]. 
Noggarth: yard; enclosure; homestead; farm. ; 
(earlier spelling—‘‘Nugworth’’). 
Noyna: noon hill (nearly due south of Earby and Thornton), 
Ogden: valley of oaks. 
pen (C): hill; elevation having bold contour. 
Pendle Hill: 
(1) triple tautology “‘hill-hill-hill’”’ [pen-hull-hill]. 
(2) hill of the idols [pen-dil]. 
(Note: (2) certainly tallies with the fact that the old pagans 
made the hills their temples). 
Pen-y-ghent: hill of the open country. 
Pike Law: pointed hill. 
Ravens Holme: water-meadow of Hrafn (N). 
Reedley Hallows: water-meadows near a reedy field [hreed-leah]. 
Ribble (River): ; 
(x) tearing rushing water (undermining banks—“‘ tearing ’’). 
(2) riverside. 
(3) swift water of Belisama (‘‘most warlike one’’) [rhe-Bel] 
(a case of river-worship). 
(4) water by narrow strip (of wood boundary). 
ridge (AS): a back [hrycg]. 
Riding (of Yorks.): 
(1) clearing [rid, AS}. 
(2) “‘third’’ [treding, N]. 
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rigg (AS): a back [hrycg |. 
Rimington: SEEN 
(1) enclosure of dwellers by the border. 
(2) enclosure of-sons of Rima (OE). 
Roch (River): named after Roch-Dale. 
Rochdale: (older spelling “Recedham’’). 
(x) homestead with a hall. 
(2) dale, district, or river opposite a forest. 
(3) dale of Reced. 
. Roughlee: rough field (suggested by small hillocks along the banks 
of Pendle Water). 
royd (AS): to clear up; remove rubbish, make tidy; clearing. 
(from this root it is suggested that the Ridings of Yorkshire 
were named). 
Rylstone Fell: mountain by the enclosure by the brook or rill. 
Sabden: valley of spruces [saeppe denu, AS]. 
Sawley 
(1) meadow by willow tree. 
(2) sallow field. 
(3) saugh meadow. 
- scale (N): house [skal]. 
scare (N): rock (as an outcrop). 
scough, scow (N): a wood. 
set (AS): seat , settlement. 
Settle: 
(x) seat, resting place. 
(2) dwelling, residence, abode. 
Sharp Haw: pointed hill. 
shaw (AS): wood, shady place jscaga]. 
shire: district. ° 
side (N): summer shieling; hill pasture [saetr]. 
Skipton: 
(x) sheep enclosure, farm. 
(2) town or village with sheep. 
Skirfare (River): pure, clear flowing (?). 
slack (N): slope on mountain edge; depression on hill side, or 
between two stretches of rising ground. (In England—hollow 
or boggy place; in Scotland—hollow pass in a ridge). [slakki]. 
Slaidburn: 3 
(1) marks spot on the stream where a battle took place. 
(2) stream by a flat piece of land. 
(3) blackthorn by the stream. 
(4) valley, dell or forest glade by the stream. [slaed-burna, 
N : 


, . 
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Stainforth: stony ford. 
Stansfield Moor: 
(I) moor by the stony field (2). 
*(2) moor by the field of a man called Stan. 
stee (N): path. 
sty (N): path. 
Swinden: swine valley. 
tarn (N): small lake; “ tear-drop.”’ 
Thieveley: 
(x) brushwood field. 
(2) young ewes’ field. 
Thorney Holme: the thorny water-meadow [N.B., two words]. 
thorp(e) (N): hamlet, village. 
Thursden: giant’s valley (though apparently no connection with the 
god Thor). 
thwaite (N): parcel of ground, paddock, forest clearing. 
Todmorden: 
(I) moorland valley of the foxes. 
(2) valley of Tottan moor. 
(3) valley by the hill-marsh or hill-lake. 
*(4) boundary valley of Totta or Totmar. 
(N.B., Todmorden is on the old Yorks.-Lancs. border). 
ton: dwelling, village, homestead. 
Towneley: field of the village (‘‘ ton ’’). 
Trawden: 
(1) trough-like valley. 
(2) flat valley. 
twist, twixt (AS): 
(I) tongue of land at the junction of two streams. 
(2) boundary. 
Twiston: 
(x) dwelling on the fork of a river. 
(2) tuft or head of a wooded valley. 
(3) dwelling on the boundary. 
West Marton: 
(I) enclostre by the Western pond or lake. 
(2) Western boundary enclosure. 
Wharfe (River): 
(1) winding river. 
(2) a turning, a shelter. 
(3) ‘‘ winding one.”’ 
Wheatley: 
(1) wheat field or meadow. 
(2) white field-or meadow. 
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Whernside (including Great and Little): 

(x) hillside where mill-stones were obtained. 

(2) plain or moor “ seat.’’ 

(3) moorland hill-pasture. 
White Hough: 

*(1) the white projecting ridge of land. 

(2) white wooded valley by side of a river. 

(N.B., two words). 
Widdop: wide, secluded valley [wid-hop, AS]. 
Wigglesworth: 

(x) enclosure or dwelling-place of Winchelm (OE). 

(2) farm of Wincel (probably synonymous with (1)). 
wistle (AS): junction of two manors. 
Wiswell: 

(1) river or water spring [wisge-well, C]. 

(2) well of the wise one. 

(3) well of Wisa. 


Worsaw: hill of Wrthe. 


Worsthorne: 
(x) thornbush of Wrthe. 
(2). dwelling of Wrthe. 
(3) homestead by the thornbush. 
Worston: dwelling, town of Wrthe. (N.B., proximity to Worsaw). 


worth (AS): a farm; estate; protected enclosure surrounded by 
water. 

Wycoller: 
(x) dwelling on the Calder [wic-dul-dwr, AS). 
(2) dairy farm by the alder [wic-alr, AS]. 
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